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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
that Accountancy fits many 
men for _— that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 


The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to —— to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out—returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 

ursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ering—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 


until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the plumber who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobilemanufacturer—withtwo book- 
keepers under him. Today he is auditor 
of one of the foremost banks in his state 
and his salary is 325 percent larger than 
when he started training. 


He writes, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 


And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 
Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 a month 
and within four years, he wasearning $250. 


Do you wonder that he writes, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’’? 


_—— 






Send for 
This Book 


“Names and addresses given on request. 


Or let us tell you about two men—one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,”” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P, 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger o 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responssble.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,000 C. P. A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever. passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 


Or remember that in our files—acces- 
sible on request—are thousands of letters 
from our Accountancy graduates report- 
ing material increases—double, triple, 
quadruple—and even more—over their 
original earnings. 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 


For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 


If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept., 3332-H, Chicago, IIl. 





Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, ‘‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 
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You CAN NOW accept the mechanical 
marvel of flight as a fact accomplished. 
You may dismiss the unfailing, tireless 
beat of the propellers from your mind. 
The thrill of flight comes no longer 
from mere amazement at the perform- 
ance of a flying machine, but rather in 
discovering the marvels of the wide 
sea above. 

During the last ten years man has 
found a new road to freedom, a safe 
serene way through the deep blue ex- 
panse of the sky. He consults a flying 
schedule as he does a railroad time- 
table, and takes his flight comfortably, 
nonchalantly, no longer an adventurer, 
but a sensible traveler above the roar- 
ing cities, removed immeasurably from 
the noise and tenseness of the busy 
world. Swifter than any machine on 
earth, he outpaces the world below 
him .. . detached, relaxed, superior to 
all its petty confusion, 


a 


The incomparable charm of the sky- 
ways seems to be the heritage of youth. 
But this is true only because of the 
natural instinct of mankind to resent a 
change in habits. There are still old 
men today who will never ride in auto- 
mobiles, because they cling to the fears 
of a plodding generation. There are 
many more who will never rise above 
the earth, because they have become 
habituated to automobiles and surface 
transportation. But the newer genera- 
tions are looking eagerly upward. 

When you recall that only ten years 
ago winged relics of the war were still 
lumbering precariously overhead, and 
any man who flew was deemed a hero, 
doesn’t it seem incredible that women 
are being taught in groups how to fly 
their private planes ... and that 12,000 
paying passengers flew from one air- 
port near New York between dawn and 
dusk of a single day? 


But the greatest progress of all has 
been made in the improvement of 
transport planes. 

These planes, carrying from 7 to 14 
passengers, are used customarily on 
the great air-lines that streak the skies. 
They are employed also as private 
yachts by wealthy men who fly on the 
wings of the times. 

The de luxe Ford plane, all-metal 
and tri-motored, has made the skyways 
an acceptable avenue of safe transpor- 
tation. It has reduced hazards to a 
reasonable risk, and practically elimi- 
nated hardship and discomfort from 
swift flight. It provides you with a de- 
gree of luxury that is comparable to a 
yacht, and a command over time that 
is of greatest value to those whose 
time is limited. It is impossible to 
comprehend all this fully until you 
have yourself flown above the 
congested world. 





°° FORD MOTOR COMPANY - 
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NEIGHBOR 


once meant “a near-by farmer.” 


“Neighbor” is one of those interesting words that 
carry us back to Anglo-Saxon days. In Anglo- 
Saxon neah meant “nigh,” “near,” and gebur 
meant “dweller,” “farmer.” These two words were 
combined into neahgebur, meaning, literally, “a 
near-by farmer.” The word appears in medieval 
English in the form neighebour and in modern 

lish as neighbor. Its meaning, changing with the 
evolution of civilization, no longer applies particu- 
larly to neighboring farmers, but reters to persons 
living near each other in apartment house suites or 
suburban cottages as well as to those on near-by 
farms. Even nations in the modern world are called 
“neighbors” —an inter development of a word 
that means literally “near-by farmers.” 

This is but one of the many thousands of fasci- 
nating stories about the origins of English words 
which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
The “Supreme Authority’ 


A collection of these stories is presented in a hand- 
some, illustrated booklet which we will gladly send 


you free on request. 


Word histories not only make fascinating stories 
to read, but offer the npn one understanding that 
is essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authonty” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—origin, meaning, 

pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. The 

700 pages of this great single volume are equiv- 

alent in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia 

and its encyclopedic information makes it a depend- 
able question-answerer on all subjects. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools, and 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 

ebster, and convincing testimony that it is the 
**Supreme Authority.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


33 Broadway 


See It At 
Your Bookstore 


Get 














ISITORS to Baltimore, as well as 

the home folks, find the post direc- 
tory of great convenience. Throughout 
the city steel boxes have been installed, 
each containing a directory showing 
where everything is and how to get 
there. The police are thoroughly in- 
structed in the use of the street-corner 
library. Two thousand volumes have 
been set up in Baltimore and near-by 
Maryland cities. 


The Census Bureau tells the sad story 
of the decline and fall of Arundel-on-the- 
Bay in Maryland. In 1920 this place had 
twelve inhabitants; in 1930 it had a popula 
tion of only one. This man, it ts believed, 
is the smallest incorporated town in the 
United States. 


“yr scmeni: girls are coming in larger 
sizes now than in the Gay Nineties. 
Smith College freshmen, on the average, 
are one inch taller and two pounds 
heavier than the vintage of 1903; and 
other women’s colleges show similar 
figures. Dr. K. Frances Scott of Smith 
finds that the present crop of girls has 
been grown under greatly improved 
conditions—better diet, more attention 
to teeth and tonsils, increased outdoor 
activities. Most entering students to-day 
have attended summer camps. 


Possibly what is the matter with the 
American people is hyperkinesia. The 
Eugenics Research Association defines this 
as continual and intense activity of mind 
and body; usually a desire to be con- 
tinually going places and doing things. 
Many military leaders, explorers, and 
captains of industry have been hyperkinet- 
ics. They are go-getters, but they are not 
restful companions. 


KYSCRAPER specialists have been 
studying the economic life and 
physical condition of high buildings in 
every city, and they find that thirty-five 
years is the limit of their usefulness. In 
downtown New York, the original sky- 
scraper zone, there are only seventeen 
buildings left which are over twenty-five 
years old, The Loop district of Chicago 
has been entirely rebuilt twice since the 
fire, much of it three and four times. 
Office buildings go out of style, the more 
efficient newer structures draw away the 
tenants. Possibly thirty-five years hence 
workmen will be tearing down the 
eighty-five story Empire State Building, 
now nearing completion, to make way 
for a high building. 


An endurance record that really means 
something ts that held by Aristide Briand, 
the world’s champion cabinet sitter. Since 
1906 M. Briand has been twenty-four 
times minister and fifteen times minister of 
foreign affairs. French governments may 
come and go, but Briand goes on forever. 


wit you might call the biggest 
house in the world is the hangar 
which the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpo- 
ration is building for the Navy at Akron. 
Certainly it is the largest structure 
without interior supports. It will provide 
shelter for the two super-Zeppelins, 
ZRS-4 and ZRS-5. Its ground dimen- 
sions are 1,175 feet by 325 feet, its 
height is 211 feet. A railroad six miles 
long could be laid on its floor. It would 
be possible to tuck away in this cosy 
garage the airplane carriers Saratoga 
and Lexington, the Washington Monu- 
ment, and the Statue of Liberty. 





According to figures presented at the 
Hoover Conference, traffic congestion costs 
us two billion dollars a year, or $3,508 a 
minute. Delays from crowded streets cost 
us sixteen dollars each per year, though we 
get no fun whatever for this money. 


ASCIST Italy has taken up arms 
against the house fly. Mussolini’s 
government orders a strict enforcement 
next season of the campaign of extermi- 
nation along the lines outlined by Prof. 
Antonio Berlese of Florence. The Ber- 
lese method provides for the spraying of 
all refuse with a mixture of molasses, 
arsenic, and water. If kept up during the 
summer this method will completely rid 
a community of flies. 


Should smoking be permitted in dining 
cars? The Boston & Maine Railroad de- 
cided to leave this burning issue to a vote 
of the passengers; the pro-smokers won by 
a percentage of 87 to 22. The women's 
majority was almost as high as the men’s. 


HE life of cut flowers, fruits, and 

vegetables may be prolonged by 
storage in a carbon dioxide treated 
atmosphere. Experiments at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
at Yonkers, N. Y., showed that this 
treatment is more effective than cold 
storage. Solid carbon dioxide, or dry ice, 
was used as a source of supply. Perish- 
able roses kept their health and color for 
seven days, citrous fruits and bananas 
stood up well, pears less so. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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How you can retire on 


‘200 


a month 


. ee don’t have to be wealthy to 
retire on an income. You don’t 
even have to be wealthy to be finan- 
cially independent and free from 
money worries for the rest of yourlife. 

The Phoenix Mutual Company 
has perfected a New Retirement In- 
come Plan which enables any man of 
moderate means to provide for him- 
self a guaranteed income for life. 

The income begins at any age you 
say—55, 60, or 65. It can be any 
amount you wish—$100 a month, 
$200, $300, or more. 

This life income is unconditionally 
guaranteed to you by the Phoenix 
Mutual, a 79-year-old company with 
assets of over 135 million dollars. 

A business man recently asked us 
questions about the Plan. Here are 
his questions and our answers: “A 
Retirement Income takes care of me, 
but suppose my wife outlives me. 
How can I be sure she will not be 
without money?” 

“That can be taken care of. The in- 
come can be made to continue as long 
as either you or your wife lives.” 

“Suppose I should be killed sud- 
denly by some accidental means.” 

“Your wife would receive double 
the amount of cash or double the in- 
come received in the event of natural 
death.” 

“Suppose serious illness or accident 
should destroy my earning power 
while I was still young. Where would 
I get money to live on?” 

“Shortly after you became totally 
and permanently disabled, the com- 
pany would pay you a monthly in- 
come equal in amount to the income 





you were due to receive upon reach- 
ing retirement age. This income 
would continue as long as your dis- 
ability lasted, even if that disability 
lasted the rest of your natural life.” 


‘‘How much does a 
Retirement Income Cost ?’’ 


“That depends upon your present 
age and upon the amount of income 
you want to retire on. A Retirement 
Income does not have to be paid for 
all at once. It is purchased on the in- 
stallment plan. The payments are 
usually spread out over a period of 
twenty years or more. Naturally this 
makes the payments comparatively 
small. As soon as you make your first 
payment, your biggest money worries 
begin to disappear. Even if you were 
totally and permanently disabled the 
next day, you would not need to 
worry about finances. Shortly there- 
after you would be paid a regular 
monthly income to live on. In addi- 
tion your installment payments 
would be paid 4y us out of a special 









Retirement Income Plan 


Here is what a $200 a month Retirement In- 
come, payable at age 60, will do for you: 


It guarantees when you are 60 
A Monthly Income for life of $200, which as- 
sures a return of at least $20,000, and perhaps 
$30,000, $40,000 or more, depending upon - 
how long you live, or, if you prefer, a Cash 
Settlement of $27,000. 
It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. 
Or a monthly income for life. 
It guarantees upon death from acci- 
dental means before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $40,000. 
Or double the monthly income for life. 
It guarantees in event of permanent 
total disability before age 60 
A Monthly Income of $200. Plans for retire- 
ment at age 55 or 65 are also available. 











reserve fund provided for that pur- 
pose.” 
Send for the Facts 


An interesting 28-page book tells how 
you can provide a Retirement Income 
for yourself—how you can provide 
money to send your son to college— 
money toleave your home free of debt 
—money for other needs. Send for 
yourcopynow. Nocost. Noobligation. 


@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 











Name 


PHOENIX MUTUALLIFE INSURANCE CO., 584Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


Date of Birth 





Business Address 











[ 


Home Address 











Copyright 1931, P. M. L. I. Co. 
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201 Colleg e 


Students tell ad 
you need this 


NEW KIND of 
DICTIONARY 





USY students know better than any- 

one else the requirements of a conve- 

nient, modern desk dictionary. Their 
opinions, expressed in the following replies to 
a recent questionnaire, explain why the 
WINSTON is the dictionary YOU need: 


SIMPLE DEFINITIONS—Listed by 85 students 
as the first requirement. The Winston Simp.irieD 
Dictionary defines 100,000 words so that their 
use and meaning can be instantly underst 


AUTHORITY—6o replies listed scholarship 
first. The Winston is edited by Henry Semper 
Cansy, Ph.D.; Wiutiam Dopce Lewis, A.M., 
Pd.D., Lire. D., and Tuomas Kite Brown, Jr., 
Ph.D., assisted by specialists from every field. 


NEW WORDS—>30 students demanded modern- 
ness as the first requisite. Hundreds of new 
words and expressions in current use are listed 
only in the Winston Simpuiriep. 


CONVENIENCE was the first requirement of 
16 students. The Winston Simpuiriep DicTioNaRyY 
contains 1,500 pages on thin Bible paper, in one 
handy volume; all the information anyone 
requires for everyday use. 
CLEAR TYPE was the first demand in 10 
replies. Every word defined in the Winston is 
rinted in bold letters, two lines high. Patented 
Fhumb Index helps speedy reference. 


7WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(BNCYCLOPEDIC EDITION) 


is the only volumne of its kind to meet all 
demands of school, office, and home. 


Dr. Max Mason, Former President of 
the University of Chicago, says: 
“This book is a real advance in the 
art of dictionary making.” 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


S "boat the WINSTON at your 
bookseller’s or send the 
oupon below for ¢ od 
F REE EXAMIN 
TION. Send n “ 
money. If sincerely 
interested, simply 
sign and aa 




















the coupon 

TODAY. i a The 

Price ka wv STON 

$ co. 
5 4 _. Winston 


a Philede phia 
oe Please send, all 
e*® charges prepaid, the 
e*® thin paper Artkraft Edi- 
e tion (100,000 definitions, 
eo” 1,500 pages, 3,000 _ illustra- 
e* tions) of the new Encyclopedic 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTION- 
ARY. I will either return it within 5 
days at your expense or remit $5.00. 


2 


(Check here if you ouster, 0 Persian Morocco 
(back) ang a $7.50; CO Red Turkey Morocco Edition, 


gold rom 10.00.) 
rders ‘wees U.S. are to be accompanied by remit- 
tance in full 





(Continued from Page 6) 

T IS a well-known fact that sufferers 

from rheumatism can feel the ap- 
proach of a storm “in their bones.” A 
distinguished German scientist, Dr. 
Friedrich Dessauer, believes that this 
is because the number of ions in the air 
varies with the weather. Ions are electri- 
fied gas atoms; some carry positive 
electricity and some negative. An excess 
of negative ions lowers the blood pres- 
sure and makes the breathing slower. 
On the other hand, too many positive 
ions raise the blood pressure—especially 
in the smoky air of cities. 


The topless towers of Gotham have the 
tallest passenger elevators in the country, 
but New York ts threatened with the loss 
of this record. The National Park Service 
is planning to sink a 750-foot shaft at 
Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico for the 
convenience of tourists. It is believed that 
this will be the longest single-lift elevator 
in the world in the strictly passenger class. 


YSPEPTICS should eat green 

vegetables with their meat and 
save their bread and potatoes for an- 
other meal. This is the advice of Dr. L. J. 
Picton of Liverpool. According to this 
English physician, the chemical pro- 
cesses necessary for the digestion of 
meat and of starch are quite different 
and may interfere with each other. 
Our primitive ancestors ate meat when 
they had it but roots and grain between 
times, and the human machine has not 
as yet learned to do these dissimilar 
jobs at the same time. 


Among those favoring the proposed 
thirteen-month calendar is the Weather 
Bureau. Chief Marvin says that tt is im- 
possible to make correct yearly compari- 
sons with our present system of unequal 
months. The Bureau has had to give up 
months as a bad job. It issues weekly crop 
and weather reports, but the split weeks at 
both ends of the year make trouble. 


ESTWARD the course of the 

butter-and-cheese industry takes 
its way. Forty years ago the center of 
dairy-cow population was in New 
York state, but it marched through 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and in time we 
found the butter capital located at 
Elgin, Illinois. Today the great dairy 
states are Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Iowa, with Minnesota going into the 
lead. Eastern herds have not kept pace 
with the population; the large cities 
soak up all the milk supply and go ever 
farther west for cream, butter, cheese. 


The longest theatrical run in American 
history has come to an end. For the first 
time in seventy-seven years, there is not 
a single company playing Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. The appeal of this classic was as 
wide as it was long. It was played in large 
cities and in tiny hamlets, in theaters, 


town halls, warehouses, tents, and open 
fields. The play was not really written 
by anybody. It grew out of Mrs. Stowe's 
novel much in the manner of Topsy. 


ISEASES that are good for the 

health are described in the London 
medical periodical, The Lancet. Many 
people have mild attacks of germ dis- 
eases and recover without knowing that 
they have been sick. Investigation in- 
dicates that such persons acquire a 
power to resist more serious infections, 


Judging by results in New York 
county, N. Y., litigation over wills is a 
waste of time and money. Nearly three 
thousand were offered for probate in 1930, 
only 112 were contested, and of these only 
one testament was broken. 


W HAT might be called a tempest in 
a smudge pot has been going on in 
California. When the temperature drops 
below 28 degrees the citrus growers 
start smudge fires of crude oil; the heavy 
smoke covers the orchards like a blanket 
and wards off the frost. But the oily 
soot drifts into the cities, settles on 
costly furnishings, causes accidents, 
and hurts the tourist business. This is an 
annual trouble, but it was aggravated 
this year by a long cold snap. 


Add this to your list of queer occupa- 
tions: an Illinois man is getting fifty dol- 
lars a month and board for having a bad 
headache. The research hospital of the 
University of Illinois is studying the 
chronic type of headache called migraine in 
an effort to find its cause. It advertised for 
victims, got 750 applications, and a young 
man from Geneva, Illinois, got the job. 


C= is now king on the Chicago 
grain market, at least temporarily. 
The large pit heretofore occupied by 
wheat traders has been given over to the 
buyers and sellers of corn. Board of 
Trade officials say that the activities of 
the Farm Board in pegging the price of 
wheat has reduced trading to one eighth 
of what it was a year ago, while specula- 
tion in corn has doubled in volume. 


Frozen beef should not be thawed before 
cooking, London health authorities say, 
but should be sawed or chopped apart and 
allowed to thaw as it cooks. Meat so 
cooked will be tenderer, the experts tell us, 
and will have a better flavor. 


A are showing signs of 
sprouting a third wing. Edward H. 
Lanier of Covington, Kentucky, has 
built a plane with a cellule of open com- 
partments over the fuselage. This rudi- 
mentary wing performs something like 
a parachute and enables the machine 
to land at low speed. In test flights it left 
the ground at as slow a speed as thirty- 
two miles after a hundred-foot run. 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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WHat A Business MAN SHOULD Know 
TO ADD $5000 A YEAR 


TO HIS INCOME 











E should like the privilege of send- 
ing you a little book which contains 
a chart of the range of knowledge a busi- 
ness man must have to increase his income 


$5,000 a year. 


This chart will be of interest to every 
ambitious executive, no matter what his 
particular line of business may be. The 
man to whom business will pay its great- 
est rewards in the next five years is the 
one who understands the fundamental 
business principles which this chart covers. 

This matter of adding to your income 
is not entirely a matter of brains. Not a 
matter of pull. Not even a matter of long 
experience. 


Has the man who makes twice your 
salary got twice your intellectual ability? 
No. Has the man who makes $25,000 a 
year got five times as much brains as the 
man who makes $5,000? By no means. 

Over a period of more than twenty years, 
the Institute has proved, in case after case, 
that very little is required to give the aver- 
age business man that additional something 
that adds from $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
to his salary. . 


A shorter road to financial 
independence 


The Institute does not claim that its train- 
ing will turn failures into successes. It 
does not claim that the Course and Service 
will make a man successful who would 
fail otherwise. What it does claim is that 
its training helps men prepare themselves 
for bigger responsibilities in a shorter time 
than is possible without it. 

Here are just a few of the examples of 


mMcreased income that our subscribers have 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 








told us about in the last few months. Their 
names are all on file at the Institute. 
SUBSCRIBER A. 

Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 

Now Vice-President and General 

Manager at $18,000. 
SUBSCRIBER B. 

Was Manager at $3,600. 

Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 
SUBSCRIBER C. 

Was Production Manager at $4,800. 

Now President at $21,600. 
SUBSCRIBER D. 

Was Business Manager at $7,500. 

Now General Manager at $20,000. 


The most valuable equipment 
a business man can have 


Institute training gives you the most valu- 
able equipment a business man can have— 
a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of all departments of business. 

It teaches you the up-to-date methods of 
successful men whose authority is proved 
by incomes of $50,000, $100,000 and more. 

It gives you new and valuable ideas— 
ideas that speed sales, ideas that cut costs, 
ideas that will increase the 
net profits of your company. 

The Institute gives you a 


It will be particularly worth your while to 
send now for “What an Executive Should 
Know.” Besides the chart, it contains the 
facts about the much-talked-of new series 
of Business Courses recently announced by 
the Institute. 


Famous contributors 


The importance of these new Courses 
can hardly be exaggerated. So new that 
they are not yet off the presses in their en- 
tirety, these Courses number among their 
contributors the outstanding business lead- 
ers of today. Among them are: Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Corp.; 
Hon. Will H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, formerly U. S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Bruce Barton, Chairman of the 
Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born; Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Sec- 
retary, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
George Baldwin, Vice-President, General 
Electric Company; Hubert T. Parson, Pres- 
ident, F. W. Woolworth Company —and 
many others. 


Write for your copy of the booklet today. 


SEND FOR THE FACTS 











margin of superiority over 
your competitors that means 
an astounding difference in 
earning power. The story of 
Institute training is the story 
of salariesdoubled and tripled 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 436 Astor Place, 
New York City. (In Canada, address Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which 
I may keep without charge. 











NAME. 
in a few short years. It is the Seemed 
story of men rising to posi- ADDRESS. 
tions of large responsibility (ill aaa 
while they are still young BUSINESS 
POSITION 
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Always Ready 
with the 
Right Answer 


You need no longer puzzle 
over meaning, pronuncia- 
tion, or use of words, or 
points of grammar, spelling, 
or punctuation. Look them 
up in 


Websters 


Best because it is based upon the 
“Supreme Authority” — Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. 
106,000 vocabulary terms with 
definitions, spellings, pronuncia- 
tions, and use of words; a diction- 
ary of Biography; a Gazetteer; 
rules of punctuation; use of capi- 
tals, abbreviations, etc.; a diction- 
ary of foreign words and phrases. 
Many other features of practical val- 
ue. 1,256 pages; 1,700 illustra- 
tions. Look for the Merriam Circu- 
lar Trade-Mark—the sign of highest 
scholarship and accuracy. 


Thin-Paper Edition: 
Special Merriam Cloth, $5.00; 
Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Get The Best 
Purchase of your bookseller, or send 
order and remittance direct to us, or 
write for free information. Free speci- 
men pages if you mention this paper. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
64 Broadway 
Springfield Massachusetts 
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(Continued from Page 8) 

i the smallest and oldest 

republic in the world, is succumb- 
ing to the lures of civilization. The 
mountain republic, which has stub- 
bornly resisted invasions from France 
and Spain, has now sunk so low as to 
build an electric light plant, and rumor 
says that there are seven radios in the 
capital. Now the Andorrans are planning 
a movie theater, a bank, and an airport! 


The largest land tortoise ever discovered 
is now parked in the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York. Hes 
shell is seven feet four inches in length over 
the curve, five feet wide, and three feet deep. 
The old fellow is a remnant of the Pleisto- 
cene age and was found in northern India; 
he was so badly broken up that tt took two 
years to piece him together. 


B* THE logic of politics, newspaper 
observers of all shades of opinion 
agree, the Democratic party in 1932 will 
certainly be wet as to candidate and 
probably as to platform. The dry South, 
they predict, will submit, with some re- 
luctance, to this program because it will 
give the party its only chance of carrying 
the wet industrial East. By similar 
reasoning, the Republicans will overrule 
their wet minority and renew their 
allegiance to national prohibition. Such 
an election might be a close contest be- 
tween the populous Democratic East 
and the far-flung Republican West, 
almost a complete reversal of the 
Wilson-Hughes situation in 1916. 


An asbestos mail bag which will resist 
fire, moisture, and rough usage has been 
accepted by the National Air Transport 
Co. and the Railway Express Agency. 
The container is a Johns-Manville prod- 
uct; the space between the lining and the 
outer material is filled with asbestos fiber 
insulation. After severe tests the express 
company ordered a supply and thus re- 
covered the business of the banks, which 
had gwen up the use of the air mail because 
of losses by fire. In an actual accident in 
Ohio a mail plane was completely burned, 
but the mail was undamaged. 


OMETIMES it seems as if the 
stock-buying public did not care 
much for bargains. By way of illustra- 
tion, the Wall Street Journal recently 
published a table of the leading rail is- 
sues. Many of these railroads earned 
their dividends several times over, even 
in 1930; their revenues for the past five 
years have been high. Yet these stocks 
were going begging at prices, on that 
date, yielding all the way from five to 
seventeen per cent on the investment— 
the average for the whole group was 7.9 
per cent. Many investors who are put- 
ting their savings in banks today will 
undoubtedly buy these very stocks at 
higher prices and lower yields. 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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( WSAVE ON BOOKS 
K Al RENT OR BUY: 


Latest fiction and non-fiction delivered to your 

door by parcel post. Transit time allowed, 
Free messenger delivery in Manhat- 
tan. 20% membership discount on 
book chases. Weekly or semi- 
monthly service. . . . Start and stop 
when you choose. . . . Send for free 
current list of 350 new titles. 


THE BOOK-A-WEEK SERVICE 
(Dept. 69) 45 W. 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
VIRGINIA 


STAUNTO 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by a a 
Prepares for all colleges, toe kenga Ay academies. 286 graduates 
in 88 leading colleges. catale st THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
B. S., LL.D., Pres., Box Staumoon. Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


= SCHOOL 
erent Hall |.; ciris 
P erent | College Preparatory and Junior Cel- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings, 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank $. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Bex W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Headmaster 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


GrorGE D. CHURCH \ 








CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


(Music Lessons 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


under master teac' ony, 

by Mai Voice, Public Pires) er i otie Geeeee, 
Trumpet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Organ, ‘ccordion, 
a hone, Clarinet. Lessons amazingly » complete, 
ree ce Ne ne Low cost; terms. atalog free. 


ersity Extension Conservatory, 575 Siege!-Myers Bidg., Chicago 











Make money tak ictu: Photo- 
m hs in big pA "Comme: reial 


ho phy big money. 

Learn quickly at home in spare time. 

No experience necessa: ite today 

ior pew new free Pe Sunities in 

lodern Pho merican 

at Home $chool of Pho otogra api, Der Dept. 2343 
1 Michigan Ave 





Home of the International Correspondence Schools 





Go to High School 
at Home 


You can secure a high school education right at home 
by studying the splendid new courses recently pre- 
pared by the International Correspondence Schools. 

These courses are equivalent to the courses given 
in resident high schools. They have been specially 
arranged for men and women who _ to meet 
college entrance eo ee to qualify for a busi- 
ness position, or to make up the ucation = 
mis: when forced to leave school too soon. 
diploma is awarded at graduation. 

Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 

—— tt a eS ee es a 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 4705-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me full pat- 

ticulars about the course I have checked below: 


(0 High School Course 


0 English 0 Civil Service 
C Bookkeeping 0 Salesmanship 
CD Accounting D Advertising 
Name ~ 
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The Battle of the Boyne, July 11, 1690, in which William III defeated the Catholic Irish and French supporting James II 


In Ireland, Louis sought Q 


¢ 


T WAS a fascinating © 
game for big stakes: 
a chance to recon- 
struct the complete 
map of Europe to 
the advantage of 
France. Louis XIV 
played cautiously. 


Then on July 11, 
1690, a bloody battle 
was fought on the 
banks of the River 
Boyne, County Kildare, Ireland. 


The Irish fought to regain their 
lands. William III, to crush the 
attempt of the exiled James II to 
regain the throne of England. 


Louis XIV, supporting James II, 
alone knew that these forces met as 
part of his own shrewd, far-reaching 
scheme, to contest a line on the map 
over 500 miles away! That if he could 
keep William’s attention diverted by 





536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
559 Mission St., San Francisco 


civil strife in Ireland, he could quick- 
ly sweep his own boundaries east- 
ward to the Rhine, and make France 
the great central fortress of Europe. 


Here is the stuff of which maps 
are made! Colorful military exploits, 
sly diplomacies, plots, civil strife, 
adventure. It is they that make 
the reading of maps so stimulating, 
so interesting to us today. 





Write Dept.H-3 for latest free descrip- 
tive material on any Rand M¢Nally 


product listed below: 
Publications Maps 
Text Books 


School Maps 
Children’s Books Auto Road Maps 
Child Life Magazine Commercial Maps 
Bankers Monthly Economic Maps 
Bankers Directory Aviation Maps 
Bankers Bulletin Special Maps to Order 


Globes 
General Printing 


Railroad, Airline 
and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 
Bible Atlas 











— ExuHIsITs AND SALESROOMS —— 


National Press Bldg., Washington 


2 _ gateway lo the Rhine 


Maps, after all, are human docu- 
ments that testify to the genius of 
the men who have made and remade 
them, sometimes with a gesture— 
more often with the sword. 


Each map is an exciting pageant 
to the trained observer—a source of 
endless enjoyment and real educa- 
tion. Learn to read maps often. 
Teach your children to use them, too. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company this 
year celebrate their 75th anniversary. 
Today they are still the most highly 
regarded and best known makers of 
fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their prod- 
ucts are on sale at leading stationers’, 
booksellers’, or direct. 


And the habit of scrupulous accu- 
racy, essential to the making of good 
maps, carries over into every phase 
of Rand M¢€Nally & Company’s 
many activities. 


W & GOMPANY 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
125 E. Sizth St,, Los Angeles 
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Hammering Hardens Steel 


But Plays Havoc With Putty 


we can buy in 1931 and who 
will buy? The hammer of 
business stress for the past year has 
struck impartially against every 
business organization, assailing both 
the weak and the strong. The 
weak have been squashed like putty; 
the strong have been hardened 
like steel. 


Orders in the year 1931 must nec- 
essarily come from the well-organ- 
ized, well-managed, well-financed 
companies who are going after bus- 
iness aggressively now. Salesman- 
agers with business products to sell 
will concentrate their sales efforts 
on these potential buyers. 


These are the companies who give 
constant attention to all three sides 
of the American business problem 
—economic, executive, and finan- 
cial. These are the companies 
whose important men read FORBES, 
the one publication which treats 
equally of the three equal aspects 
of the American business problem. 


It is natural to expect from B. C. 
Forbes and his associates a balanced 
editorial service. Where in Amer- 
ican business can a man be found 
who has greater experience, wider 





BES 


Published twice a month. Sold at newsstands. 


contact or deeper understanding 
than B. C. Forbes? Who in the 
publishing field has more intimate 
and confidential contact with bus- 
iness leaders? What publication 
has more capable contributors than 
FORBES in the field of business 
thought? 


In addition to the personal con- 
tributions of B. C. Forbes are the 
skillful and authoritative articles 
of M. S. Rukeyser, Edward Hunger- 
ford, Neil Clark, Samuel Crowther, 
William McGarry, J. G. Donley, etc. 


The decision-makers of American 
business turn to FORBES for the 
complete service they are seeking 
to solve their economic, executive 
and financial problems. 80,000 
business executives of substantial 
and progressive companies read 
FORBES for news, views and in- 
spiration in the conduct of their 
business. 


Salesmanagers with a product or 
service to sell to business men find 
here a primary market—men able 
to buy, ready to buy and willing 
to buy. Send for facts about the 
FORBES market. Check the list 
for the exhibits you want. 





Send me the following FORBES 


exhibits: 


O 


A. Dept. of Commerce Survey 
of preferred U. S. purchasing 
areas and FORBES circulation 
count in those areas. 


[] B. Questionnaire analysis of 
FORBES circulation as to sub- 
scribers’ businesses and posi- 
tions. 

[] C. Weekly lists of preferred 
subscribers. 

[| D. Multiple and pyramiding 
purchasing power of FORBES 
readers as shown by director- 
ships. 

FORBES we 


120—5th Ave., New York 


BUSINESS, FINANCE, 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 


25c a copy. Annual subscription, 24 issues, $5.00. B. C. Forbes, Editor. 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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You Can 
Lead Men 


in business through 


LAW 


STUDY AT HOME 


Look around you—the law-trained man is a 
leader. Not only does a knowledge of law 
give you the key to the right move in busi- 
ness but it makes you a leader of men in- 
stead of a follower. The whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law. Every- 
where, you find law-trained men filling the 
high executive positions. Go to school at 
home—study law nights—follow in the foot- 
steps of great men. You can do it if you will. 


What Does $10,000.00 a Year 
Require of You? 


Answer that question yourself in light of 
these facts. “In looking over the field,” 
writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, 
“I find that nearly all the positions com- 
manding a salary of $10,000.00 or more are 
filled by men who have studied law.” Many 
great corporations, for instance the C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co., International Paper Co., 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Packard Motor 
Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., are headed by men of 
legal training. Whether you’re in a large or 
small company or your own business, you 
need a practical knowledge of law. 

Fit yourself at home—in spare time. 
LaSalle will guide you step by step. Full 
law course leading to LL.B. or shorter 
business law training. All text material in- 
cluding fourteen volume Law Library. Cost 
low. Terms easy. Write today for our valu- 
able 64-page “Law Guide” and “‘Evidence” 
books free. Act now. 


— = « Find Yourself Through LaSalle! =— — 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 3332-LR Chicago 
: would welcome your salary-increas- 

ng pian, togetner with copy of “‘Amer- 
ina Law and Procedure,” all without 
obligation. 


LJLaw: Degree of LL.B. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
LaSalle opens the way to success in 
every important phase of business. 
If more interested in one of the 
fields indicated below, check and 
mail now, 
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(Continued from Page 10) 

HE conservation of natural life in 

California killed off the wild flowers. 
This surprising statement was made by 
Carl Purdy in a recent lecture. The 
Indians used to burn off the waste lands 
to make hunting easier. The white man 
put a stop to this bad practice, and the 
resulting brush growth has choked out 
many of the low-growing flowers. Also 
hardy weeds of alien origin have crowded 
the native wild flowers out. Careless 
pickers do some damage, but the real 
enemies of plants are other plants. 


An immigrant bug called Calosoma 
sycophanta was well spoken of at a recent 
meeting of forestry experts. When other 
methods failed to check the spread of the 
tussock moth, deadly to fir trees, a small 
army of Calosoma was imported and 
turned loose in the forests around Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho. The little foreigners 
climbed trees and attacked the moth vi- 
ciously. They are credited with saving 
23,000 trees in a year of service. 


RTIFICIAL heat dates back to the 
dawn man, but man-made cold is a 
modern idea. The manufacture of ice 
on a commercial scale began late last 
century; to-day, of the sixty million 
tons of ice consumed annually in the 
United States, less than one tenth is 
natural. Almost two million electric and 
gas refrigerators are in use, and the 
infant industry, frozen carbon dioxide, 
is growing rapidly. We need a lot of cold 
in our business, and Old Man Winter 
can no longer supply the demand. 


A queer white powder which is made 
Jrom the gluten of wheat flour but which 
tastes like the juice of red meat is a new 
contribution from the Orient. This condi- 
ment is a chemical called sodium gluta- 
mate. Shaken upon food like salt, it gives 
a meatlike flavor to strictly vegetarian 
dishes. For that reason it is becoming 
popular among Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhists, who do not eat meat. Arthur 
D. Little, Incorporated, Boston chemical 
engineers, announce that the condiment is 
being introduced into the United States. 


_ year radio advertising increased 
50 per cent while the advertising 
revenues of newspapers fell off 11 per 
cent. In an article in Outlook and In- 
dependent, Frank Parker Stockbridge 
inquires whether the radio is a menace 
to newspapers. Some publishers fear that 
radio will cut into their advertising 
revenue, while others are more alarmed 
over the thought that the radio will 
usurp the news field. Big radio men say 
that broadcasting supplements the press 
rather than competes with it. One possi- 
bility is that newspapers may eventually 
control the radio. They already own or 
operate nearly one sixth of the broad- 
casting stations. 
(Continued on Page 99) 


| Short Story Writing’, f 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
markedingt the ShoreStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Monthly. 












Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy 
way. Be a fluent talker —culti- 
vated s h is a social and business 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’ method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2343, Chicago 
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tor free book today 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Dept. 148 Chicago 


COLLEGE COURSES 


AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn 
credit toward a Bachelor degree or —_ | 
Certificates by correspondence. Select f 

courses in 45 subjects, including English,  Math- 
ematics, History, Education, ‘sychology, Eco- 
nomics, ‘the Languages, ete. Write for catalog. 


Anibersity of Chicago 


531 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2343, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


é ER BOTH TEACHES 


VERTISING 


An advertising organization now serving 8,000 ad- 
vertisers offers practical home study instruction in 
thisfascinatingsubject, based on 30 years ofresultful 
experience. Prepare for a career in this alluring, 
high-salaried profession. Write for interesting 
book on advertising. 


Meyer Both Co. Dept. 64.20th & Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Six Weeks’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. lk Term Starts July 6. 
Send for Catalog 32-R. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. 
Send for booklet 32-M 

The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety of subjects for Home Study under the 
personal instruction of members of the University teaching staff. 

















Write for our bulletin of information. 





Home Study Department W, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 
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regular session since the inauguration of 


[ss CONGRESS that has been in extra and 


President Hoover is about to complete its 
activities. Its passing on March fourth will be the 
occasion of few regrets. Although it has enacted some 
constructive legislation, its major accomplishments, 
for the most part, have been and still are the subjects 
of mighty differences of opinion. 

If the body has been notable at all, it has been be- 
cause of the major controversies between its upper 
branch and the President. These controversies have 
galvanized public attention, causing the less spec- 
tacular activities to be minimized if not lost sight of. 

The heated debates have been staged at the ex- 
pense of constructive legislation. Even in this con- 
cluding session, completion of the regular program 
has been endangered by quarrels, offering the threat 
that all the appropriation bills providing the funds 
the government must have to function may not be 
passed and necessitating a call in the spring for an 
extra session of the new Congress. 

If the present Congress has the welfare of the 
country at heart, it will disregard the differences be- 
tween its two branches and with the President, com- 
plete its task of passing the necessary appropriations, 
and go home. 

And we fervently hope that we will not have to face 
the distracting controversies of an extra spring 
session of the Congress elected last November. 





A Mid-Term Appraisal 


N A blustery March fourth, two years ago, 
Herbert Hoover took his oath of office as thirty- 
first President of the United States. The two years 
which have elapsed since that occasion have not 
written the story which most Americans expected 
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them to write. The country was enjoying boom times 
in March, 1929. It expected to continue to enjoy boom 
times. It did not foresee either that a worldwide de- 
pression was destined so shortly to extend its influence 
to the United States, or that unrestrained speculation 
in the security markets was headed toward disaster. 
For neither of these unpredicted events was Mr. 
Hoover responsible. From both of them he has in- 
herited a heavy burden. 

In the record of the first two years of this adminis- 
tration there are points which we regret. 

We regret that the President felt it necessary to sign 
a tariff bill which violated his own standards of limited 
revision by substituting a general revision upward. 
The dilemma he faced at the time was a most difficult 
one. After months of debate in both branches of Con- 
gress, while business waited for the answer, the 
President undoubtedly felt that the acceptance of a 
bad bill was better than continued uncertainty. It 
was a choice of two evils. A firm statement of his 
limited revision principles during the debate might 
have resulted in a more acceptable bill when finally 
presented for signature. We hope that the inclusion 
in this bill of a plan for a new Tariff Commission will 
compensate for its incongruities and result in a scien- 
tific tariff in the future. 

We regret, too, the flood of unrealistic statements 
which were permitted to come from various depart- , 
ments in Washington during the first half of 1930, 
assuring the country that it had no unemployment 
problem and thereby creating a sense of false security. 
And we regret the rifts which have appeared in the 
ranks of the majority party, a development which 
seems to us at least in part the result of an unhappy 
choice of party chairmen. 

On the other side of the ledger we find the Presi- 
dent’s valiant effort to steady the country in the dark 
days of that first October when the market broke. 
We find his successful appeal to business men to main- 
tain a high standard of wages despite the collapse of 
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foreign and domestic markets. We find his unques- 
tioned leadership in initiating the discussions which 
led to the first treaty in history to limit the fleets 
of the three chief naval powers. We find a number of 
projects started, all of fundamental importance, look- 
ing ahead to the improvement of child health, to the 
conservation of natural resources, and to the more 
efficient administration of justice. We find a high 
standard of appointments to administrative and 
judicial office. We find his spirited defense of the 
prerogatives of the executive departments against 
encroachment by the Senate, as in the case of the 
recent controversy over the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Every American is entitled to cast up the balance 
as he chooses. In our own judgment the plus signs of 
these first two years are measurably more important 
than the minus signs. 





Mastery of Raw Materials 


ANKERS of seven nations are trying to curtail the 
world’s output of sugar. Copper producers have 
adopted a restriction plan. Governments in North 
America, South America, and Australia are appealing 
to farmers to plant less wheat. Tin, coffee, cotton, 
rubber, lead, and oil—all these tell the same story. 
The world has suffered in recent months from a glut 
of raw materials. 

In this respect the scene has changed dramatically 
since the first years following the war. Then the 
world’s chief economic problem seemed to be a matter 
of guaranteeing nations an easy access to bountiful 
supplies of raw materials. Now the problem is how to 
keep these same nations from producing raw ma- 
terials. 

The world had too few goods in 1920—too many 
goods for its powers of consumption in 1930. The 
efforts which are now being made to curtail produc- 
tion, and so gain a mastery of raw materials, are 
basic to a recovery of business on an international 
scale. For when there is overproduction, prices fall. 
Large consumers will not buy, since they expect still 
lower prices later. Business marks time. Good work- 
men search the want ads. 

Once production gets down sufficiently below 
consumption to exert a stiffening influence on prices, 
hope for a real recovery is justified. In the case of 
certain basic raw materials there is evidence that we 
are moving in this direction. 


Power and Politics 


HERE is a closer analogy between these two 
words than the mere alliteration indicates. Per- 
haps the Senate’s fight with the President over his 
appointments to the Federal Power Commission—so 
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blithely confirmed and so bitterly disapproved a short 
time after—may be another reflection of the Senate’s 
feeling that it has no longer a finger in that pie. Cer- 
tain members of the Senate are naturally jealous of 
having the control of these valuable public utilities 
pass out of their hands. 

Under the committee made up of cabinet officials, 
water-power regulation has been a farce. Cabinet 
officers having innumerable things to do were never 
able to give the detailed attention necessary to the 
efficient handling of these enormous potentialities. 
The appointment to the Power Commission of ex- 
perienced men whose sole job it is to handle this 
complicated business is in line with the policy behind 
other commissions which have accomplished such 
good results. Witness the Federal Reserve Board. 

But an independent power commission takes the 
control out of the hands of Congress, and this is not 
to the liking of the Western group. Therefore, power 
is apt to be very much in the public eye and will per- 
haps be a major issue in 1932. Washington feels that 
this fight is likely to be as important a factor in the 
next campaign as free silver was in its time. The 
President evidently feels that power should be handled 
by privately financed corporations, if better service 
can be so rendered—which attitude is opposed to the 
ideas of those senators who have the taint of populism. 

The attempt of the Senate to make the President 
yield his Constitutional rights and resubmit the names 
of the three commissioners is, we believe, an attempt 
to win favor with the constituencies of the senators 
regardless of public service. In other words, it is play- 
ing politics. We commend the President’s stand in the 
matter and congratulate him on his clear-cut and 
outspoken expression of it. 





Bethlehem and Youngstown 


NE of the most dramatic and bitterly contested 
lawsuits in recent years ended in a court of com- 
mon pleas at Youngstown, Ohio, when Judge David 
G. Jenkins granted an injunction restraining the pro- 
posed merger of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. World’s 
Work readers will remember Mr. Crowther’s article, 
“Ohio Versus Wall Street,” on this subject. 

Private negotiations for the merger, involving a 
billion dollars’ worth of capital, were begun a year 
ago. Minority stockholders of the Youngstown Com- 
pany took exception to the approval given to the plan 
by their directors and carried the case to court under 
the leadership of Cyrus S. Eaton of Cleveland. Their 
opposition has been successful. Judge Jenkins rules 
that the merger is invalid, despite the favorable action 
of the Youngstown directors, on the ground that these 
directors did not inform themselves of all the facts 
involved, did not supply their stockholders with 
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essential information and acted with 
precipitation.” 

It will be noted that the issue as decided by the 
court turned upon the manner in which the merger 
was consummated and not upon the larger question 
of its legality or illegality under the federal antitrust 
laws. This larger question the court did not discuss. 
Nor did the court attempt to pronounce judgment 
on the sectional issues involved in the dispute. 

These issues, however, were fundamental to the 
controversy. At bottom, the minority stockholders 
were arguing the case for decentralized control of 
American industry as against centralized control 
directed by capital which has its headquarters in New 
York. Cleveland crossed swords with Wall Street in 
this controversy. Cleveland won. 


What is a Republican? 


R. LUCAS denies that Senator Norris is a Re- 

publican. Obviously he is not a Republican, 
judged by Mr. Lucas’s standards of what a Republican 
ought to be. Obviously, judged by Republican stand- 
ards in Pennsylvania or New York, Massachusetts 
or New Jersey, Mr. Norris is a mugwump. But how 
about Republican standards in Nebraska? Knowing 
Mr. Norris at first hand, knowing his record of ir- 
regularity, knowing his theories of government owner- 
ship, and knowing that he bolted his party in 1928, the 
Republican voters of Nebraska have none the less 
chosen to send Mr. Norris to the Senate as their duly 
accredited representative from 1931 to 1937. 

The United States is a large country, and being a 
large country it has a wide variety of standards. 
Republicanism in Idaho is not Republicanism in 
Rhode Island. Democracy on a Louisiana plantation 
is not Democracy in Tammany Hall. There are 
thousands of Republicans, as there are thousands of 
Democrats, who will quarrel at the drop of the hat 
over anything from prohibition to backgammon. 

The problem of the Republican party, in the case 
of Mr. Norris, is only incidentally a question of what 
to do with Mr. Norris. The real problem is how to fuse 
into something with real unity the divergent elements 
which compose the Republican party—Nebraska 
Republicanism included. 


Speeding Unemployment Relief 


T IS likely that many picks and shovels will be 
swinging during the months immediately ahead 
because of the action of Congress in giving the Presi- 
dent freedom of action in using the funds appropriated 
for the relief of unemployment. 

The Hoover program embodied the best suggestions 
that were offered for quick action, but time may very 
well demonstrate the desirability of changing specific 
items. It is the common desire to speed construction 
Projects, for these undertakings provide the best 
Possible means for creating thousands of jobs. 


““unseeming 
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Some of the projects may be accelerated more 
rapidly than others. By giving the President per- 
mission to shift funds the main object of the legis- 
lation, the provision of work for those in distress, can 
be more speedily realized. 





Twenty-one Years Old 


N FEBRUARY EIGHTH the Boy Scout move- 
ment in the United States celebrated its twenty- 
first birthday with ceremonies befitting an organ- 
ization which had officially reached voting age. 
Tributes paid to the work of the Scouts by many men 
in public life were well deserved. An organization 
which aims so cheerfully at cultivating principles of 
courage, tolerance, and honor has a useful place. 
We are coming more and more to realize that it is 
an inevitable tendency of boys to “join a gang.” The 
Scout movement discovered this tendency twenty 
years ago and took advantage of it. In place of the 
street gang which offered a shabby kind of satisfaction 
for a youthful spirit of adventure, the Boy Scout 
movement had a definite and constructive program. 
It gave the restless, growing boy an opportunity for 
hard play and eager competition. It gave him organ- 
ization and a code of honor. It gave him goals to 
achieve and standards by which to test his progress. 
Some five million men and boys have been identi- 
fied with the Scout movement since its organization 
in this country. An army of this size is in itself per- 
suasive proof of the vitality of the idea on which the 
society is founded. 


Protection Against Rumor Mongers 


HE House committee on banking has favorably 
reported, and Secretary Mellon has indorsed, a 
bill designed to punish misstatements concerning the 
condition of any national bank or any state bank 
which is a member of the Federal Reserve System. 
The bill provides for an addition to section 22 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, making it a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than a year, to circulate false 
reports “maliciously” and with deliberate “intent to 
deceive,” resulting in “‘a general withdrawal of de- 
posits.” 

The language of this bill has been criticized on the 
ground that it might be used against an individual 
sincerely trying to give good advice to a friend or an 
independent bank fighting a chain banking system. 
In view of the fact that the bill is concerned only with 
“malicious” reports, such dangers seem illusory. If 
they exist, it is possible to safeguard the bill by ap- 
propriate amendments. 

The main purpose of the bill is sound. A precedent 
for its adoption exists in the adoption of similar 
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legislation by many states. A vast amount of harm to 
innocent people has been done during recent months 
by rumor mongers who have started runs on banks 
which would otherwise be solvent. A government 
which desires to reéstablish confidence is entitled to 
protect its constituents against malicious gossip. 


Waving the White Flag 
IGNOR MUSSOLINI uses the megaphone most 


effectively. The sounds that come from it vary 
greatly. When turned toward France the tone is 
belligerent, the voice shouts raucously, but when 
trained on hearers farther west the cooing dove could 
not be more gentle. 

Disavowing any intention of military aggression, 
in effect waving the white flag as he said that Italy 
would never take the initiative in starting a war, 
Benito Mussolini observed the New Year by delivering 
to an audience of unseen Americans a radio address 
that has been the occasion of wide comment, not 
alone among private citizens but in official circles. 
There has been much speculation regarding his pur- 
pose in extending the olive branch of peace and 
emphasizing, as he did so, that the world cannot re- 
cover from the postwar crisis without our help. 
It was the more interesting because it was hardly 
the rdle expected of the “‘strong man” of Italy. 

One perfectly good reason has been advanced for 
the Premier’s pronouncement. It may be that he was 
trying to counteract the false newspaper propaganda 
recently broadcast throughout the United States to 
the effect that this country had refused a private loan 
to Italy for fear the funds would be used for military 
purposes. Although Italy has not applied for a loan, 
she may at some later date. With such a possibility 
in mind, Mussolini does well to offset the idea that he 
is militaristic. 

There is still another consideration, equally or per- 
haps more important. The Premier knows perfectly 
well that war involving Italy would be likely to end 
the Fascist régime. 





Railway Consolidation Economies 


HEN the history of these years is written, it 
may very well be found that the plan for con- 
solidation of the Eastern railways announced by the 
President early in the new year marks the turning 
point in the recovery of business. We say this not 
because the announcement of the plan gave a welcome 
fillip to the confidence of the public in a moment of 
deep pessimism but because the plan represents, in our 
judgment, the type of constructive action on which a 
recovery of business hinges. 
During ten years of prosperity the Eastern railways 
boggled over the proposal for consolidation. Then 
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came hard times, and with hard times a realization 
of the importance of effecting economies which will 
save money for the railroads and in the long run for 
the public generally. It is through economies which 
will lower costs that we expect to see the foundations 
laid for a revival of prosperity. 

The plan for consolidation announced by Mr. 
Hoover contemplates a regrouping of the short-line 
railways in the East with the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Van 
Sweringen lines, the four great Eastern systems. The 
realignment closely resembles that described by Pro- 
fessor Ripley of Harvard in the October issue of this 
magazine. 

This latest arrangement, of course, is subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In certain quarters the President has been criticized 
for attempting to prejudice the judgment of the 
commission by expressing the hope that it would give 
approval to the plan. Such criticism overlooks the fact 
that while Mr. Hoover welcomed the coéperation of 
the railway executives he took occasion in his first 
statement on the subject to remind the country that 
the plan must be examined by the Commerce Com- 
mission in order to make certain that ‘“‘it meets with 
every requirement of public interest.” 


Presidential Election by Direct Vote 


PERATION of the amendment sponsored by 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska for the 
election of President by popular vote might well 
raise the constitutionality of every election held. The 
South has little more than a one-party system today. 
The Democratic party is dominant there; the Repub- 
lican party is impotent. With millions of Negroes 
disfranchised and with the Democrats voting as 
solidly in the elections as in the primaries, the North 
and East would immediately raise the question of 
violation of the fourteenth and fifteenth Amendments. 
Those sections, were the two-party system is 
operative, would take the initiative without delay. 
They would see the South determining each and every 
election, and they would avail themselves of the most 
effective weapons at hand. The electoral college pre- 
serves state lines and state sovereignty, whereas the 
Norris proposal would wipe out both. The change 
from the established practice would make for un- 
exampled confusion. It should not be attempted. 


Books for the Blind 


RS. RUTH PRATT, a member of Congress from 
New York, has introduced a bill which proposes 

to appropriate $100,000 for the purpose of printing 
books in Braille type to be loaned through the Library 
of Congress to the blind. The sum of money involved 
in this legislation is not large. If Mrs. Pratt’s bill 
were adopted, it would add less than one four hun- 
dredth of one per cent to the budget of the federal 
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government. This sum would be large enough, how- 
ever, to give satisfaction out of all proportion to its 
cost to people who face life bravely with a heavy 
handicap. 

There are in the United States more than fifty 
thousand people who are blind. These people are 
denied pleasures which the rest of us take for granted. 
The Braille system opens a door partway into the 
world of life and letters and ideas, but the literature 
available in Braille type grows slowly. Congress, 
which ought to be interested in the welfare of every 
group of citizens, can well afford to help it grow. 
When so much that is worth-doing can be done at so 
little cost, there should be no hesitation. 





Our Elder Statesmen 


N THE SENATE of the United States there are 

only eight men under fifty. There are twenty- 
one men who are over sixty-five. There are nine men 
who have passed seventy. The average age of the 
Senate as a whole is only a few months short of sixty. 

As befits an assembly of elderly men, the Senate 
honors age. Seniority decides all questions of power in 
committees. No man is ever elected chairman of the 
committee on banking because he has had valuable 
experience in corporation finance, or chairman of the 
committee on interstate commerce because he knows 
the railway business at first hand. The way to become 
chairman of an important committee is to start at the 
bottom and then outlive and outlast one’s colleagues. 

No doubt the Senate needs its quota of men in the 
upper sixties and the seventies. It also needs a larger 
number of younger men than it has today. When the 
fathers of the Constitution set the age limit for 
senators at as low a figure as thirty years, they showed 
their belief in the importance of having young blood 
in Congress. Every successful private business in the 
country has executives in key positions who are no 
more than forty or forty-five. In the Senate most of 
the important chairmanships are in the hands of men 
who were born before Grant was elected President. 


Wanted—A Governor With Ideas 


FEW weeks ago Governor Roosevelt of New York 
invited the governors of six neighboring states 
to attend a conference in Albany to discuss problems 
of unemployment. Such conferences are rare. There 
are excellent reasons why governors of various groups 
of states should meet from time to time to discuss 
questions in which they have a common interest, but 
they all too seldom hold such meetings. 

Annually, to be sure, a number of them gather to- 
gether in a solemn conclave which lasts for several 
days. These formal conferences, however, rarely dis- 
cuss any subject more exciting than the weather. For 


the most part, our governors live and work in isolation, 
as much in ignorance of one another’s purposes and 
methods as grand dukes in the Balkans. 

It is unfortunate that this should be the case. Lack 
of codperation among the governors is one reason for 
the vast centralization of authority which is piling 
up in Washington. For since there are many problems 
which cross state lines, and since governors and state 
legislatures are reluctant to codperate in a solution of 
these problems, sooner or later the federal govern- 
ment steps in to assert authority. 

Though few public officials seem to be aware of the 
fact, the Constitution permits (in Article I, section 10, 
clause 3) the negotiation of treaties between various 
states, provided such treaties are approved by Con- 
gress. This power has been invoked in a few instances 
to deal with important problems and it should be 
invoked more often. For our part, we should like to 
see arise, in one of the forty-eight states, a governor 
with ideas prepared to lead a renaissance in the direc- 
tion of interstate codperation. 


Safeguarding the Nation’s Health 


NE of the by-products of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection is House 

Bill 12995. This measure, introduced by Represent- 
ative Cooper of Ohio, provides for codperation between 
the federal government and the states in the welfare 
and hygiene of mothers and children and also in 
stamping out communicable diseases among both 
children and adults in rural sections of the country. 

The sum of money which it is proposed to allot for 
these purposes is $4,000,000 annually, approximately 
one fourth of the cost of a modern 10,000-ton cruiser 
with eight-inch guns. This money would be spent 
under the expert guidance of the Children’s Bureau 
and the surgeon general of the Public Health Service. 
In all cases it is provided that no allotments shall be 
made until the states have shown their interest and 
their desire for cojperation by appropriating an equal 
amount, 

This bill has been drawn with care. It is recom- 
mended by the chief health officers of the federal 
government and by the President. It puts very little 
strain upon the treasury and promises to improve the 
nation’s health where improvement is particularly 
needed. Before Congress -adjourns, the bill should 
be adopted. 





The Business Side of Sports 


N 1930, a depression year, the American people 
spent $100,000,000 for sporting goods. This figure 
is supplied by manufacturers of such equipment. It 
does not measure the full interest of the public in 
sports, for it does not include more millions spent for 
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tickets of admission to various sporting events, 
membership dues in clubs, and so on. The $100,000,000 
is merely the nation’s bill for such items as tennis 
rackets, fishing rods, camping equipment, baseball 
bats, and mashie niblicks. This figure compares 
favorably with figures for preceding years. 

The fact is that sports in the United States are 
becoming a depression-proof industry. This is logical 
enough. Last year’s automobile or last year’s overcoat 
may be made to do for another year. But last year’s 
golf game plainly needs replenishing from Saturday 
to Saturday. As a result, thousands of people are now 
dependent for employment upon the continued willing- 
ness of thousands of other people to slice balls out of 
bounds where no amount of ingenuity can find them. 
Sports have achieved an economic importance which 
is fully as large as their importance to the nation’s 
health and entertainment. 





The Stock Exchange in Kokomo 


N THE interest of avoiding in 1931 what happened 
in 1929 and 1930, Mr. Newcomb Carlton, presi- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph Company sug- 
gests moving the Stock Exchange to Kokomo, Ind., 
or “‘some other place less accessible to the little fellow 
than Wall Street.” 

Mr. Carlton would like to see more wisdom on.the 
part of the investing public. Moving the Stock Ex- 
change to Kokomo, however, would not be likely to 
produce this desirable result. Kokomo would have 
more brokerage offices than Wall Street within a 
week. The ‘‘little fellow” must look for protection 
against temptation not to artifical barriers but to the 
discovery that in the long run it is profitable to buy 
only seasoned stocks for investment purposes, rather 
than highly speculative stocks for quick turnovers 
engineered on narrow margins. 

Meantime, there is one important service for the 
small investor which the Stock Exchange itself can 
readily perform. Despite all that has been said in be- 
half of the practice of short selling, as a shock absorber 
to the market when it is headed down, a large part of 
the public is not convinced that the rules now govern- 
ing short selling satisfactorily protect the interest of 
the investor in good stocks. Either the governors of 
the Stock Exchange should be able to prove to all 
reasonable critics that the present rules are adequate, 
or they should be prepared to consider changes in 
existing regulations. 


Chicago's Primary 
EBRUARY twenty-fourth is the date set for the 


municipal primaries in Chicago, with the election 
of a mayor to follow on April eighth. William Hale 
Thompson has announced himself as a candidate for 
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a fourth term. He is opposed in the Republican pri- 
maries by several candidates, including Charles V. 
Barret and Judge John H. Lyle, known to the country 
as the originator of the celebrated list of “public 
enemies” drawn from Chicago’s underworld. On the 
Democratic side the first candidate to enter the lists 
was Anton J. Cermak, president of the Cook County 
Board. 

In any primary or any election in which ‘Villiam 
Hale Thompson is a candidate, Mr. Thompson himself 
is likely to become the central issue. This is true in the 
present case. Mr. Thompson’s opponents are insisting 
that his administration has hopelessly mismanaged 
the city’s affairs, that it has all but bankrupted the 
public treasury, and that it has won for Chicago an 
unenviable reputation as a thriving center of gang 
warfare and police corruption. In reply, Mr. Thomp- 
son waves a ten-gallon hat and trumpets assurances 
that he has “built more bridges” and “‘ widened more 
streets” than any other mayor, to say nothing of 
burning a few books and “restoring George Washing- 
ton as a hero in the public schools.” 

In the last analysis the election will turn upon the 
question of whether Chicago has had enough of Mr. 
Thompson, after twelve years, or is still in a mood 
for four years more. 





Ten Years as Secretary 


NDREW W. MELLON completes this month 
ten years of continuous service as secretary of 
the treasury. He is the only head of the fiscal depart- 
ment of the government ever to serve under three 
consecutive Presidents. His time record is exceeded 
only by that of Albert Gallatin, the fourth secretary 
of the treasury, whose official service was two months 
short of thirteen years, although he was absent much 
of the last year, because of his duties as envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to negotiate 
peace between the United States and Great Britain, 
ending the War of 1812. 

Mr. Mellon’s service is exceptional because of his 
advanced age. Whereas Mr. Gallatin was a com- 
paratively young man during his incumbency, the 
present secretary was sixty-six years old when he 
assumed that office in 1921. At that time he expected 
to hold the portfolio for only one year. Despite his 
financial independence, notwithstanding the exacting 
demands of the office, and ignoring the criticisms to 
which he has been subjected, he remained through the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations, and has con- 
tinued into the Hoover administration. The country 
is fortunate in having at the head of the finance de- 
partment so experienced a secretary in these days of 
bank failures and bad business. The conduct of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury Department 
has been a very real help in time of trouble. 
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Wire Entanglements 


By L. B. N. GNAEDINGER 


RCES which would rebuild an 
k industry devoted to the transmis- 

sion of thought are in movement 
today. These forces are not only power- 
ful but conflicting, and each represents 
an opposite economic belief. Their in- 
terplay has beset the wire, cable, and 
radio companies with intrigues, sorties, 
and ambushes the like of which could 
not be found in any other field. A recital 
of these events discloses that even in a 
day of government regulation the banker 
and industrialist may still find opportunity to wage 
involved and strenuous campaigns. 

The parties at issue are two. The more formidable 
has as its aim the consolidation of the domestic and 
foreign properties of all telegraphic companies owned 
in the United States. It is backed by the world’s 
greatest banking firm. The elder J. P. Morgan effected 
several great and successful mergers; his son and suc- 
cessor, the younger J. P., would form a communica- 
tions system covering the United States, running the 
length of the western hemisphere, and linking Shang- 
hai with Madrid. In this he is opposed by no less a 
personage that that redoubtable veteran of communi- 
cations, Newcomb Carlton, president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 

In the pursuit of their conflicting policies, both op- 
ponents are sincere and aggressive. The interests under 
the Morgan banner believe that a wholesale consolida- 
tion is imperative to provide economic operation 
within the United States and an effective front against 
foreign interests. This project, while backed by one of 
the most conservative forces in American finance, is 
nevertheless so advanced in business theory that its 
consummation would require the repeal of one and 
possibly two important federal statutes. 

Mr. Carlton earnestly disagrees. He believes the 
record shows that public welfare depends not on 
monopoly but on competition. His views are obviously 
irreconcilable with those of his rivals. 

Of the moves by these opposing forces those of the 
Morgan group are the most spectacular. Mr. Carlton’s 
efforts at progress have taken the form of intensive 
improvements and substantial enlargements to his 
own properties. His rivals brought into their scheme of 
strategy not one but three companies—the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corporation, Postal 
Telegraph-Commercial Cable system, and All America 
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Cables. In a swift and apparently irre- 
sistible advance, they have absorbed 
the two last-named companies into 
the I. T. & T. 

The Postal system has wires and 
leased circuits between all important 
points in the United States, owns six 
Atlantic cables, and leases two circuits 
in one of the Western Union cables. It 
holds an interest.in the only cable con- 
necting the United States with theOrient 
and it operates radio circuits connecting 
New York with South America and Pacific coast cities 
with one another and with the Philippines. All America 
Cables operates triple cables that run from New York 
to Buenos Aires and connect with all points in South 
America, Central America, and the West Indies. 
I. T. & T. owns seven of the nine important telephone 
systems in Latin America and factories throughout 
the world. 

These three companies form a $500,000,000 combine 
operating 64,000 miles of ocean cables and more than 
361,000 miles of wire, in addition to many thousands 
of miles of radio circuits and leased-wire circuits. 


The Men Behind the Mergers 


The companies remaining for this giant to absorb 
are two—R. C. A. Communications, Inc., and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. The communica- 
tions subsidiary of the Radio Corporation of America 
provides radio service between the United States, 
Europe, South America, and Asia. The Western Union 
operates 1,896,000 miles of wire and 3,682 miles of 
land-line cables, mostly in the United States; ten 
Atlantic cables, including three worth all other Atlan- 
tic cables together; and cables connecting with South 
America. 

Absorption of those two companies would put under 
one management properties worth $1,000,000,000 
operating 95,000 miles of cable, about 2,000,000 miles 
of wire, manifold leased circuits, and a multitudinous 
web of radio channels. 

Pledged to accomplish this absorption are Owen D. 
Young, the diplomat-industrialist; Sosthenes Behn, 
the unknown from the Caribbean who knits telephone 
systems as easily as Gulliver tethered the hawsers of 
the Blefuscudian fleet; Clarence H. Mackay, musical 
amateur and America’s greatest host; and General 


Western Union and International T. & T. are engaged in a struggle 
for your cable and telegraphic business. Your radio communications they do not 
send, but they both would marry R.C.A. Communications. In the picture is also 
the house of Morgan. Here is the story of this many-faceted fight for supremacy. 
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James G. Harbord, described by General Pershing as 
“the ablest officer I know.” 

Mr. Young is chairman of the General Electric Com- 
pany, which predominates in the control of the Radio 
Corporation, and Mr. Young is executive chairman 
also of the latter organization. Mr. Behn sways the 
I. T. & T.; Mr. Mackay heads the transmission com- 
panies bearing his name; General Harbord is the 
energetic board chairman of the Radio Corporation. 


It’s All a Postwar Conflict 


This impressive staff faces obstacles tangible and 
intangible. The intangibles include the White act, 
which forbids the merger of radio and wire companies, 
and the Sherman act, which probably would prevent 
merger of the two competitive American wire com- 
panies. And, while the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission exercises only a mild jurisdiction over com- 
munications, a bill prepared by Senator James Couzens 
of Michigan would create an entirely new body to 
assume this charge. 

The tangible obstacle is, of course. Mr. Carlton. 
No lightweight, that pugnacious executive has a 
unique grasp of the problems of both telephone and 
telegraph. His career in the field began when, while 
employed in the boiler room of a Buffalo hotel, he 
spent his spare time in persuading householders that 
they could afford a telephone at $3 a month’s rental. 
Later he attracted the attention of Theodore N. Vail, 
and when that genius bought control of the Western 
Union he put Mr. Carlton at the head of it. If the 
workings of the Sherman antitrust act had not pre- 
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vailed against Mr. Vail’s plan, Mr. Carlton probably 
would head the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company today and that company would be in fact, 
as well as in name, a telephone—and telegraph— 
company. 

Mr. Carlton never dodges. He crashed into the 
Azores at a time when British cable interests consid- 
ered that Portuguese island a part of the Empire. It 
required a gunboat dispatched from Washington to 
prevent him from landing a cable which the Depart- 
ment of State did not wish to see spliced at Miami. 
He has no intention of allowing the I. T. & T., even 
with the backing of J. P. Morgan & Co., to acquire 
control of his company. Instead, he would snatch 
R. C. A. Communications from the grasp of the oppo- 
sition. Accustomed to sparring with governments and 
individuals, Mr. Carlton considers his duel with the 
Morgan forces part of the day’s routine. 

Ten years ago, none of the men in the communica- 
tions company tangle possessed the ambitions they 
now so aggressively nurse. Mr. Carlton considered 
wireless, as a means of transmitting messages, some- 
thing “very much on the left hind leg.”” Mr. Mackay 
was determined to maintain his company as a heritage 
never to leave the control of his family. General Har- 
bord was out to provide the stiffest competition for 
Mr. Carlton and Mr. Mackay. Mr. Behn was stringing 
wires in the tropics. 

History will repeat. After the Civil War, discharged 
officers from the Union forces not only forged railroads 
but spun leagues of wire across the continent. Western 
Union expeditionaries penetrated Russian America 
(now Alaska) in an effort to tie America with Europe 
by a strand under the Bering Strait—only to have 
Cyrus Field make their work useless by laying a cable 
under the Atlantic. Later, John W. Mackay was to 
strike gold and organize a land and ocean rival to the 
Western Union. 

Similarly, armed conflict actuated the present move- 
ments in the field of American communications. The 
World War demonstrated the dependency of the 
United States on foreigners for maintenance of inter- 
national circuits. In 1914 the Allies severed the cables 
from Germany to the Azores. In 1918, when it became 
evident the United States would enter the war, France 
and England cut the two German cables connecting 
the Azores with America, each ally retaining one. 
About that action nothing could be done, but when 
the French requested the Commercial Cable Company 
to yield the instruments they used at their end of one 
of the cables, they received a negative couched in three 
short words. , 

It was logical that, after the armistice, American 
interests should assume an aggressive policy in the 


Sayville Radio Station on Long Island, New York, 
originally built by Germans but now operated by 
the Mackay company. The steel tower five hundred 
feet high dates from the German occupancy, and 
although still used, it is now outmoded by its less 
majestic neighbors. The advent of high-frequency 
transmission made possible ninety-foot towers. In 
the center foreground and left are the South Amer- 
ican, in the rear center the transcontinental, and 
at right center other land-station and ship masts. 
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Business would come to a standstill if any major catastrophe 
befell our communication system. Thousands of men do no- 
thing but keep in repair the miles of copper wires. A day far 
in the future may see the merger of our cable, radio, telegraph, 
and telephone systems into one communications company. 
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matter of communications. A group representing 
powerful corporations bought the American Marconi 
Wireless Company from its British owners while the 
ink on the Versailles treaty was drying. In 1923 Mr. 
Mackay laid a copper cable of the most advanced type 
then known to the Azores. Wise Mr. Carlton waited a 
year and then laid to those islands a permalloy cable 
developed by technicians of an A. T. & T. subsidiary. 
This cable had a rating of 1,500 letters a minute, com- 
pared with the best previous rating of 600; Mr. Carlton 
followed it with another of the same kind, rated at 
2,500 letters, and again with a third. Those three 
cables have a capacity said to approximate that of all 
other Atlantic cable and radio circuits combined. 

The new interests in the Marconi company called it 
the Radio Corporation and put General Harbord at 
the head of it. 

General Harbord is a resourceful soldier. A lieuten- 
ant in the Regulars at the time of the Spanish Amer- 
ican War, he was aboard a train taking Rough Riders 
from the West to Florida when the troopers began 
shouting for food and coffee. Writing their require- 
ments on a piece of paper, he tied it to a lump of coal 
and, after waiting his chance for mile after mile, he 


The major properties of our two cable competitors. 
The new permalloy cable to Europe, permitting 
increased traffic, and owned by Western Union, is 
the last word in underwater communication. 


threw the missive into the cab of an engine passing 
in the other direction. Relayed by telegraph, the mes- 
sage had the rations on the platform at Birmingham 
when the campaigners arrived. 

The Radio Corporation has reflected this resource- 
fulness. Soon after its formation, it cut Atlantic com- 
munication rates in the first reduction of its kind in 
twenty years and made comparable revisions in 
Pacific rates. It expanded its service to forty-nine 
lands, signing exclusive contracts with Norway, 
Sweden, and Poland and an agreement with Japan 
which the Commercial interests vainly protested in- 
fringed one of theirs. Recently the corporation fulfilled 
an old ambition by reaching Shanghai and also, by 
opening a circuit to Moscow, cut the time of trans- 
mission between the latter city and New York from 
the hour required for cabled messages to ten minutes. 
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This map doesn’t show the many circuits of R. C. A. 
Communications, Inc., which has channels to 
Europe, Africa, the West Indies, Central and South 
America, and from the Pacific Coast to Asia. 


General Harbord’s activities caused an immediate 
though disguised interest by the cable companies 
in the new medium of communication. Each of the 
older companies began seeking a means to cope with 
the situation through methods which, though leading 
toward the same objective, took diverse forms. 

The Commercial Cable Company consulted its 
scientific adviser, the eminent Professor Michael 
Pupin, who told them that the time had come to co- 
ordinate the radio with the wire. Professor Pupin 
neglected to explain how this could be done in view of 
the Radio Corporation’s possession of key patents, but 
the Mackay forces solved that problem for themselves. 

Delving into the archives, Postal Telegraph patent 
attorneys disclosed that when Lee De Forest discov- 
ered the feed-back radio circuit he was an employe of 
the Federal Telegraph Company of California—an 


American wireless organization even older than the 
Radio Corporation. Almost coincidently, Federal 
Telegraph counsel asserted to the Radio Corporation 
that this circumstance gave it “shop rights” to the 
device. They prosecuted their claim to such advantage 
that the Radio Corporation conceded a license which 
put both companies on equal footing in respect to 
radio transmission. 

Thereupon it was divulged that Federal Telegraph 
had been secretly purchased by Postal—a disclosure 
said to have made Radio Corporation officials bite the 
edges of their desks. The Mackay interests imme- 
diately set up a radio chain paralleling the Commer- 
cial-Pacific cable, leased the Sayville station from the 
Navy, and announced plans for an inland radio net- 
work to cover the United States. 

Mr. Carlton met the problem in a different way. 
He unobtrusively built a laboratory where the Radio 
Corporation’s traffic could conveniently be intercepted 
and analyzed —an expedient he called “looking out 
of the window.” Then, after following for a few years 
the reports of the laboratory, he offered to buy the 
Radio Corporation. 

His offer was rejected, and for this reason: 
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At its organization, the Radio Corporation acquired 
the patents of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, General Electric Company, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, and United 
Fruit Company. An understanding was then reached 
that the Radio Corporation should not sell itself with- 
out consent of the interests that pooled their patents. 
Mr. Young was chairman of the General Electric 
Company, besides being a Radio official, and his con- 
sent to the Western Union deal was never obtained. 


The Tactful Brothers Behn 


These were flank movements. There followed a 
mass advance from an unexpected quarter. 

Sosthenes and Hernand Behn, brothers of Danish 
and French extraction, tired of cultivating sugar cane 
in the Caribbean. They began to buy telephone com- 
panies and in a few years were the leading switch 
board operators in Latin America. Coming to New 
York, Sosthenes Behn obtained the backing of J. P. 
Morgan & Company and bought the foreign manufac- 
turing properties of the Western Electric Company 
which were controlled by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. Proceeding to Spain, he modern- 
ized the antique telephone system there. In Paris, 
where almost anything on the wall may be a telephone, 
he conceded that fifty million Frenchmen couldn’t be 
wrong but nevertheless obtained a contract for putting 
a dial system into the capital. 

The success of the Behn brothers is partly explained 
by tact. It was King Alphonso XIII himself who, using 
a golden instrument, inaugurated their Spanish tele- 
phone system. More recently they made a courteous 
gesture toward the predominant religion of many of 
the lands they serve by presenting a telephonic system 
for Vatican City to Pope Piux XI. 

There was a quiet period wherein the Brothers Behn 
increased production in their factories in Great Bri- 
tain, Belgium, France, Spain, Buenos Aires and 
Shanghai. 


Rumors Begin to Fly 
In 1927 the stock of All America Cables, Inc., 


began acting suspiciously. Rumors circulated, were 
denied, then admitted. I. T. & T. had purchased All 
America. Almost immediately there followed the 
Postal Telegraph-Commercial Cable acquisition. 
That organization had been showing a progressive 
spirit. George V. McLaughlin had resigned as New 
York police commissioner to become its executive vice 
president; Mr. Mackay had embraced radio and enter- 
tained three hundred delegates to the International 
Radio Conference at the most elaborate dinner served 
by Oscar in the closing days of the Waldorf-Astoria; 
the Postal had established in law its right to open 
offices competitive to the Western Union, in seasons 
when traffic was profitable, and to remove them when 
it became unprofitable. 

Then, so abruptly that one great New York morning 
newspaper was beaten on the story, the Brothers Behn 
bought Mr. Mackay’s company. Puzzled Wall Street 
had thought Mr. Mackay would keep the property in 
the family. 
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If this transaction surprised New York, it agitated 
London. The press of that capital was quick to see in 
the move a blow at British prestige in the field of com- 
munication. Undoubtedly, the coup of the Brothers 
Behn helped speed the recent merger of the British 
wireless and cable companies—which merger, however, 
has been a financial disappointment. 

On this side of the Atlantic the immediate result was 
the sudden cessation of the Postal’s incursion into the 
radio field. The project for the inland network was 
shelved and the Sayville circuits were extended, not 
across the Atlantic in competition with the Radio 
Corporation, but to South America, where they were 
used to supplement I. T. & T. services. 

This apparent anomaly to the I. T. & T.’s vigorous 
policies aroused curiosity and eventually gave rise to 
the circulation of rumors. Finally a New York morning 
newspaper disclosed that, subject to repeal of the 
White act, the I. T. & T. and the Radio Corporation 
were prepared to huddle. Mr. Young kept silent for a 
few days and then said cautiously that there had been 
no “definitive” negotiations; but a year later the deal 
was officially announced. The I. T. & T. had offered 
stock with a then market value of $100,000,000 for the 
Radio Corporation’s transmission business—a _ price 
which reminded old-timers of considerations paid when 
the elder Morgan was putting independent companies 
into the United States Steel Corporation. 


The Tail Wags the Dog! 


But why was the Radio Corporation, which had cut 
rates and otherwise provided competition for the 
Western Union and Postal, willing thus to relinquish 
its independence? 

The chief reason was David Sarnoff, native of 
Russia, former wireless operator. An able merchan- 
diser, he had been put in charge of its manufacturing 
when the Radio Corporation was organized, and he is 
now its president. General Harbord increased its 
revenue from the transmission of messages from a 
nominal sum to about $7,000,000 in 1930 but Mr. 
Sarnoff in the same period increased its manufacturing 
and royalty revenue from an even more nominal sum 
to about $170,000,000 annually. What had been 
formed as a public utility to help American communi- 
cations had become an industrial. The tail was wagging 
the dog. 

Moreover, it had become evident that revenue from 
communications could not be increased much beyond 
$7,000,000 without establishing an inland collecting 
and distributing system in the United States. Such a 
service was provided by the Western Union and Pos- 
tal, but grudgingly and not satisfactorily. 

Hence, in respect to the sale of its transmission 
business, the Radio Corporation had begun to feel like 
the elderly maiden who asked the invading general 
when the disorders would commence. 

The entire situation was spread on the record at the 
hearings on Senator Couzens’ bill for a commission of 
communications. Using arguments like those pub- 
lished in the British press in favor of a British com- 
munications merger after the I. T. & T.—Postal deal, 
Mr. Young pleaded that a counterpart American 
merger was necessary to cope with that British merger. 
General Harbord supported Mr. Young’s statements. 
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Sosthenes Behn went further and maintained the de- 
sirability of merging the Western Union with the I. T. 


The I. T. & T. forces have some cogent arguments 
to back their general contentions. They point, for 
example, to the expensive duplication of Western 
Union and Postal offices. They believe the country 
needs a telegraphic exchange which would make it 
possible for an operator on Broadway to “plug in”’ his 
automatic printer directly with a receiving instrument 
in an office in San Francisco, and they contend without 
contradiction that such an exchange would be unecon- 
omic unless Postal and Western Union joined in its 
organization. They assert that the three American 
communications companies should unite to meet the 
competition of foreign mergers. 

The forces backed by Morgan would put all our 
cables and overseas radio circuits into the I. T. & T. 
and put the two inland telegraph companies into an- 
other organization, perhaps continuing the name of 
Western Union, in which the I. T. & T. would have a 
minority interest that would provide sufficient work- 
ing control. 

Mr. Carlton swallows those arguments and asks for 
more. He pointed out at the hearing that Imperial and 
International Communications, the British wire and 
cable merger, owns two obsolescent cables under the 
Atlantic, as compared with his three high-speed and 
thirteen other American cables. He accurately pre- 
dicted that the British merger would not be a financial 
success. 


And Now—Deadlock! 


To strengthen his rebuttals, the British Post Office 
recently admitted it would break the united British 
front by joining with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company in building an Atlantic cable which 
would carry not only telephonic messages but tele- 
graphic messages. The Western Union forces noted 
also that a recent proposal by the German government 
to merge that country’s wireless service with the 
telegraphic system met the opposition not only of 
Germany’s Atlantic cable company but of German 
financial and commercial interests. 

As to the proposed telegraphic exchange, the West- 
ern Union management believes that its elaborate 
dispatching centers in New York and Chicago are 
adequate to meet present needs. Independent observ- 
ers suggest that if and when a telegraphic exchange 
becomes essential, the two companies could mutually 
organize and operate one without themselves consoli- 
dating. 

Mr. Carlton has the assurance of experience. When 
Mr. Young testified at the hearings on the Couzens 
bill that public ownership of all American communica- 
tion companies was better than the present arrange- 
ment, Mr. Carlton scathingly rejoined that ‘some of 
Mr. Young’s statements concerning communications 
are in line with such advice as he might give to 
nursing mothers.” 

Mr. Carlton asserted at the hearings that he did not 
fear a merger of the Radio Corporation with the 
I. T. & T., but he insisted that such an alliance should 
be permitted only on condition that the Radio Corpor- 
ation give up the exclusive contracts which hinder the 


Western Union—and the I. T. & T.—from opening 
radio circuits to certain foreign countries. After hear- 
ing both sides, the committee decided to continue the 
White act, which prevents the merging of radio and 
wire where the anticipated effect shall be to lessen 
competition. 

This is the situation today—an apparent deadlock. 
What may the future offer? 


The Gunboat Said No 


Having successfully protested the marriage banns of 
the I. T. & T. and the Radio Corporation subsidiary, 
Mr. Carlton may renew his suit for that desirable ob- 
ject. He knows the stock-market deflation has knocked 
askew the terms on which the I. T. & T.—Radio deal 
was to have been consummated. He knows that I. T. 
& T. has already a small but healthy radio system of 
its own. Perhaps he hopes the Department of Justice 
may rule that, while one radio-cable company would 
mean lessened competition, two such companies would 
increase competition: that, if the I. T. & T. enlarges 
its wireless, the Western Union may be permitted to 
acquire R. C. A. Communications. 

The Kellogg act prevents the landing on these 
shores of a cable that connects with a foreign system 
operating under a monopoly adverse to American in- 
terests. Embodying a policy established under Presi- 
dent Grant, it was passed under the Harding adminis- 
tration for the special benefit of Mr. Carlton. That, 
and the gunboat, prevented him from landing at 
Miami a cable connecting with a British system pos- 
sessing exclusive agreements with Brazil. Hence, Mr. 
Carlton now protests that the R. C. A. contracts 
should be subjected to the weight of this law. 

Meanwhile the opposition is acting. The I. T. & T.- 
controlled Mackay radio company has renewed an 
application to the Federal Radio Commission for 
channels to provide circuits within the United States, 
and it has opened a circuit to Austria in competition 
with R. C. A. 

Further to complicate the situation are the en- 
croachments of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company into the fields of both I. T. & T. and Western 
Union. The A. T. & T. provides radio-telephone ser- 
vice to nearly 90 per cent of the telephones scattered 
throughout the world; it is extending this service to 
Hawaii and plans eventually to reach the Orient. 
(Japanese and German engineers are seeking to link 
their countries more closely by radiotelephone by 
direct circuits.) 


The Morrow’s Forecast Fogéy 


Through a subsidiary, A. T. & T. controls the manu- 
facture of the printing telegraphs with which both 
Postal and Western Union are modernizing their 
systems. Moreover, A. T. & T. is skimming some of the 
richest cream of the business by providing service with 
these machines between distant points—this under 
contract and not as a common carrier, which, presum- 
ably, frees it from the incubus of governmental reg- 
ulation. 

Few conversant with the ramifications of the Amer- 
ican communications industry today would predict 
definitely for the morrow. 











Hands Off Our Tax Laws! 


By FREDERICK A. SMITH 











annoy them. It is said that one can in time 
get used to even a toothache. 

But although manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers are generally satisfied 
with the present tax laws as affecting their 
everyday business activities, certain changes 
have been advocated by special interests. 
These suggestions have been: to substitute 
a tax on sales for the income tax; to elimi- 








N THE early days of the income tax, business men 
I complained quite rightly that they had to spend 
so much time preparing and defending their 
income-tax returns that they had little time left in 
which to make an income. The law was in many re- 
spects hazy, complicated, and inequitable. The com- 
bined effort, wisdom, and skill of an accountant, a tax 
specialist, and a lawyer did not insure that the result- 
ing return would be satisfactory to the government or 
fair to the taxpayer. That, to a large extent, accounts 
for the numerous and often large refunds that the gov- 
ernment has had to make. 

But during the eighteen years that we have had the 
income tax the law has been revised seven times. These 
revisions have simplified it, clarified doubtful points, 
and eliminated most of the inequitable provisions. 
Furthermore, nearly every conceivable point of doubt 
or of possible controversy has been covered by Treas- 
ury Department rules, regulations, and decisions, by 
rulings of the Board of Tax Appeals, or by decisions 
of the courts. 

As a‘result it is no longer a superhuman job for one 
fully acquainted with law and the rulings to make a 
return for even a good-sized business with the reason- 
able certainty that it will be in accord with the law. 
On the average I should say that today it takes only 
about one quarter as long to make out a company’s 
return as it did ten years ago. That is bad for tax 
experts, but good for the business community as a 
whole. 


Sales-Tax Agitation 


As a result of the simplifications and classifications 
that the law has undergone it is but rarely nowadays 
that I hear reasonable business men, engaged in manu- 
facturing and ordinary commercial pursuits, advocate 
changes in the tax law with any degree of warmth. 
They seem to be convinced at last that the law is 
equitable—that they pay no more than their fair share 
as compared with their competitors or business men 
in other lines. Also, I suspect they have gotten so ac- 
customed to paying an income tax that it ceases to 


nate or reduce the tax on capital gains; and 
to eliminate the sixty-day limitation on the 
repurchase of securities which have been 
sold to establish losses. 

Propaganda for the sales tax comes to the front 
every few years. It is not at all a new idea. Right now 
it is being considered by some of the states. Super- 
ficially it seems to appeal to certain people as being 
better than an income tax in that it is simple to cal- 
culate and does not involve so many technical account- 
ing problems. However, the various proposals that 
have been made all seem to involve more or less serious 
difficulties. Some advocate taxing all sales, whether to 
the ultimate consumer or between the various concerns 
which manufacture or distribute a product. Others 
believe that it would be best to levy a heavier tax at 
the source—that is, to tax the ultimate raw material 
when it is sold by the farmer, the miner, the lumber- 
man, or the importer. Another proposal is to levy a 
single tax on the final transaction when the goods are 
sold to the ultimate consumer. 


Practical Objections 


There are sound objections to all these plans. For 
one thing a sales tax is, when applied to retail sales, 
distinctly a nuisance. We had plenty of wartime ex- 
perience with nuisance taxes on patent medicines, 
theater tickets, and so on. It is also an expensive tax 
to collect if collections must be made from the vast 
multitude of small dealers in diverse lines, many of 
whom keep no books worth mentioning. 

A federal tax on sales would be inequitable if it were 
levied on the sales of all companies. For example, such 
a vertical combination as the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany, which carries the fabrication of its products all 
the way from the ore to the sale of the finished product 
to the consumer, would have only a single tax to pay — 
that on the final sale of the product. A less well- 
integrated operator would have to pay a pyramided 
tax. That is, there would be a tax on the sale of ore to 
the smelter, on the copper when sold to the rolling mill, 
and so on. There might be a dozen transactions. The 
pyramided tax would have to come out of the final 
selling price, which would put the company at a price 
disadvantage when competing with a well-integrated 
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competitor—or, if the price were made equal, the dif- 
ference in tax would come out of profits. A tax which 
favored big mergers at the expense of their small com- 
petitors would be not only unjust but dangerous. 

To tax the raw material in its rawest state would, I 


believe, be impracticable, for not knowing in what . 


final form the material would be used by the consumer 
there would be no way to tell how large the tax should 
be. Take copper as an example again: 

The ore may end up as a heavy bar of copper to be 
used as an electrical conductor in a powerhouse. It 
would have undergone very little fabrication and the 
final selling’ price would be comparatively low per 
pound. But if the ore were to end up as very small but 
highly fabricated parts of delicate instruments, the 
final price per pound would be high. When the ore is 
sold no one can tell how it is going to end up. To raise 
the necessary revenue the tax rate on the initial sale 
of the ore would have to be uniformly high, with the 
result that the bar would bear much more of the bur- 
den than it should, and the highly fabricated part 
much less. 

“A sales tax levied by a state penalizes the home 
business man by subjecting his sales to a tax while an 
outside company, say a mail-order house, would not be 
taxed. 

It is also apparent that the person with a small in- 
come will, under a sales tax, pay more proportionately 
than the person of larger income, , 
since there would be no exemp- 
tions for small incomes. Then 
too, the person with say $2,500 
a year spends most of what he 
makes, while the man with a 
million a year spends a compar- 
atively small part. Income taxes 
fall heaviest on the man who can 
best afford to pay. It is more 
equitable to tax a man on what 
he receives than on what he 
spends. 

In the President’s message to 
Congress, delivered on Decem- 
ber second, he said: “It is urged 
by many thoughtful citizens that 
the peculiar economic effect of 
the income tax on so-called cap- 
ital gains at the present rate is to enhance specula- 
tive inflation and likewise impede business recovery. 
I believe this to be the case and I recommend that a 
study be made of the economic effects of this tax and 
of its relation to the general structure of our income 
tax law.” 


A Curb on Speculation? 


Several impressive sources have suggested that this 
tax be eliminated or at least greatly reduced. That is, 
there would be no tax on profits resulting from the 
sale of securities or other property held for a certain 
time. That also implies that if a loss resulted from the 
closing out of such an investment it would not be de- 
ductible from income. That plan is used by some other 
nations. 

There is something to be said for it economically. 
As the law now stands the profit on securities held two 





Agitation for a change in 
our tax laws is perennial. Some 
people advocate replacing the cor- 
porate income tax with a tax on 
sales. Others urge elimination or 
reduction of the tax on capital 
gains. The author, a widely known 
consultant in industrial engineer- 
ing, accounting, and tax matters, 
discusses certain drawbacks in 
these proposals and suggests an 
alternative that would be of far 
greater value to the business man. 


years or more is taxable at 123 per cent—a rate much 
lower than that paid on their other income by people 
whose incomes are large. Therefore, it is to their inter- 
est to hold securities on which they have a profit for at 
least two years. It is claimed, probably with considera- 
ble truth, that this tends to restrict selling and so to 
boost prices to unwarranted heights during a bull 
market. 


States Please Conform! 


But to eliminate the capital-gain tax would doubtless 
precipitate serious controversy and sharp criticism on 
the ground that it would be exempting a large part of 
the income of the capitalist class. And inasmuch as 
this loss in revenue would have to be made up, the 
extra tax would fall largely upon incomes derived from 
services or business. At any rate, that is the argument. 
Actually, over a period of years losses on capital result 
in some reduction of taxes for the capitalists, so that 
the disparity is hardly as great as it seems. But the 
fact remains that the long-time trend in security 
values has always been upward, so that the capital 
gains can probably safely be assumed to exceed the 
capital losses. 

But I feel strongly that the psychological effect of 
eliminating or greatly reducing the taxes on such gains 
would be distinctly unfortunate. 

The advocates of changing the 
law, so that one who sells securi- 
ties to establish a loss can imme- 
diately buy the same security 
back, claim that it would in- 
crease activity on the exchanges 
and so increase the taxable in- 
come of brokers and at the same 
time tend to strengthen prices. 
This is doubtless so. Such a 
change might be desirable, but 
it is not of major importance. 
It affects most of us to a negli- 
gible extent. 

One annoying aspect of income 
taxes that it would seem might 
readily be eliminated is the vari- 
ation that exists in state income- 
tax laws. Jealous as ever of their 
prerogatives, those states which tax incomes seem to 
have taken an impish pleasure in making their laws 
and rules as different as possible from one another and 
from the federal law. Not only must income be re- 
ported in entirely different ways, but the calculations 
are different. 

It would seem the part of good sense for the states to 
accept returns in the form worked out during the past 
eighteen years by the federal government. Certainly 
that would be a boon to business. It would also result 
in somewhat higher revenue to the states and the 
federal government, for the cost of preparing returns 
is a business expense that reduces a concern’s net 
profit. 

However, judging by the lack of success that has 
attended repeated efforts to get the states to adopt 
uniform divorce laws, there seems little hope for our 
getting this—the only revision in income-tax laws that 
business men generally feel to be desirable. 











Roads to Ruin 


ITNESS the driver of a modest motorcar, 

\ \ forced to idle along the highway waiting for 

an opportunity to pass a lumbering stone 
crusher, muttering to himself “there ought to be a 
law!” In all probability there is. 

Illinois law limits the weight of vehicle loads on 
roads to 16,000 pounds through any axle of any 
conveyor. Until a few months ago, however, the va- 
lidity of the section covering this restriction had never 
been tested. 

A corporation engaged in construction work was 
building a state road bridge. In the course of the 
work the company transported over one of the im- 
proved state highways a truck towing a trailer upon 
which were a steam shovel and crane. The weight on 
the front axle of the trailer was 28,000 pounds—almost 
twice the weight permitted by law. The corporation 
employee directly in charge of transporting the truck, 
trailer, and load was arrested, tried before a justice 
of the peace, found guilty of violation of section 3 
of the Motor Vehicle Act of 1919, and fined. 

The case was finally taken before the supreme 
court, the plaintiff contending that section 3 of the 
act was unconstitutional. The construction corpora- 
tion submitted evidence to prove that it would have 
been a highly impractical, unprofitable business, in this 


instance, so to dismantle and take apart the con- 
struction machinery as to split the load and reduce 
the weight to legal allowance. 

The finding of the court amounted, practically, to 
a decision that the state has paramount control of 
its highways, that no one has an absolute and un- 
qualified right to use them, and that the General As- 
sembly has power to limit or prohibit the use of the 
state roads by any kind of vehicle if such limitation 
or prohibition is reasonably necessary to save the 
highways from injury or to provide for the public 
safety or general welfare—even when such restriction 
shall prevent an individual or a corporation from 
engaging in profitable business. 

Although the federal government is, no doubt, 
potentially able to impose size, weight, and speed 
restrictions on motor vehicles engaged in interstate 
commerce, it has not yet taken steps in this direction. 
On the other hand, every tendency is away from 
municipal ordinances, especially in matters of size 
and weight restrictions, and in the direction of un- 
qualified state control. The recent decision in Illinois 
should stimulate individuals and communities to put 
their laws to the test when they find such statutes 
consistently ignored by those to whom their provi- 
sions directly apply. 
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Who Makes Teachers Cranky? 


By ONE OF THEM 


"T lesestete who believe children 
should ‘“‘express themselves”’ even to the 
point of dismembering their desks in class, 
theorists who write learned papers on Re- 
sponses of Pre-School Children to a Guinea 
Pig, theorists who theorize but don’t teach: 
such individuals make schoolrooms into 
laboratories, make youth an object of ex- 
perimentation, and make teachers cranky. 


WENTY years ago I conducted one of Amer- 

ica’s first public schools for subnormal children. 

After two years of this work I expressed to my 
superintendent the fear that our school was costing 
too much. His reply was significant: 

“T know we are spending too much money on that 
school, but the public doesn’t know it, and that school 
is a hell of a fine thing for me to talk about before 
the National Education Association.” 

My superintendent’s remark gives a clue to much 
of our modern educational procedure. This superin- 
tendent has arrived—as educator, speaker, text 
writer, and business administrator of one of our very 
large school systems. Such men as he, many of whom 
are not so disarmingly frank, have headed our edu- 
cational policies for the past quarter century. 

We cannot define modern education. It is a hodge- 
podge of conflicting theories. We have the “Dalton 
Plan,” the “Denver Plan,” the Danish schools of the 
Michigan peninsula, and we have Public School No. 
61 of New York city. If one of them is right the others 
are wrong, for they differ as widely as did the blind 
men of Hindustan’s conceptions of the elephant. 
Teachers associations are places where those who do 
not teach do the talking, while those who have the 
practical experience do the listening. 

Back of every “plan” is an expert-devised curric- 
ulum. In very few cases is this curriculum devised by 
the teachers who have to work under it. It is imposed 
from above, and most of it was dictated by an expert 
to a trim stenographer, in the cloistered calm of the 
administrative offices. It generally sounds well. Our 
experts are now demanding the “‘child-centered con- 
cept” of education. They insist that we must instruct 
each child according to his present interests and needs. 
Yet these same experts are surveying schools and re- 
vising curriculums, imposing upon the children, 
through their teachers, courses of study that prescribe 
enough work to keep children busy through a longer 
day than has so far been devised. 

I read, with a chuckle, that the supervisor of music 
in a Kentucky city has made the harmonica a part of 
the regular school equipment, and that a Colorado 
superintendent announces that “glider construction 





and operation will be added to the school’s curriculum 
this year.” 

“Just think,” says Will Rogers, ‘a short ten years 
ago a golf course was as unknown to colleges as a 
study hall is to-day.” 

One of our greatest theorists defends the boy who 
gets down on the floor to take his desk apart, maintain- 
ing that the boy learns more in this way than he will 
learn from the lesson. A good deal will depend upon 
the lesson. This philosopher is a believer in “‘socializ- 
ing”’ the classroom. Is it social for one to tinker with 
his desk while the others are studying biology? If so, 
it is proper for me to practice the saxophone during 
a sermon. On this theory I can justify the shooting of 
rubber bands in school. The shooter learns something 
of strength of materials, ballistics, and inertia. He 
gives practice to both eye and hand. If we are 
merely trying to entertain children, in heaven’s 
name let us entertain them! 


The Seers of Education 


Who make teachers cranky? Who are the seers who 
tell us of the needs of citizens who will control this 
country in 1950? How have they become seers? Who’s 
Who is open before me: 

George Drayton Strayer. Teacher and principal 
of elementary schools from 1893 to 1896; secondary 
schools from 1898 to 1903. Since 1903 he has been a 
graduate student, a fellow, and a professor of educa- 
tional administration at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. His contacts are now with adults. It has 
been twenty-eight years since Dr. Strayer has had a 
chance to observe, in a laboratory sense, what chil- 
dren do in school. He would find it irksome to take a 
sabbatical year, serve under an unfriendly or an in- 
different principal, carry out the elaborate detail of 
a modern schoolroom, attend Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation meetings, serve on committees, sponsor clubs, 
coach plays, conduct student banking, keep reports, 
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compile statistics, sell tickets to games, and discipline 
and instruct thirty or forty children meanwhile—but 
he would find it vastly illuminating. And, if asked 
to do these things and to try out his schemes at the 
same time, I believe he would use his tremendous in- 
fluence to slow up the output of the theory factory. 

Thomas Henry Briggs. In 1898 he let the public 
schools shift for themselves, and went into academy 
and college teaching. Except for the fact that I have 
heard him, in amusing fashion, refer to his own chil- 
dren, I would suspect that he has forgotten what a 
child looks like. He has brains and a charming per- 
sonality. He is plausible. He is a good salesman. Con- 
sequently, he is dangerous, for he can persuade the 
public that it needs all sorts of things that it does 
not need. 


Questionnaires, Statistics 


Franklin Bobbitt. Since 1909 he has been teaching 
adults at the University of Chicago. He finds it more 
profitable to tell others how to do it than to try to find 
out, in the classroom, how it is done. He suggests that 
a junior-highschool boy should be taught how to 
sharpen and adjust a lawnmower. His suggestion will 
doubtless lead to the introduction of lawnmowers as 
regular school equipment along with bass horns and 
harmonicas. 

Frank Charles Touton taught the youth of the 
land in 1911. He is not far out of date, as experts go. 
He is a mathematician, and the teachers of California 
have had much practice, due to his influence, in add- 
ing long columns of statistics about ages, heights, 
weights, and sex in relation to grade and what not. 
If he can codrdinate and articulate (two splendid words 
that educators have recently discovered) his statis- 
tics with Bobbitt’s lawnmowers, our modern youth 
may learn its mathematics while shearing the heads 
from the modest clover. 

William Heard Kilpatrick graduated from child to 
adult teaching in 1906. His classes are delightful. 
Positively, every subject in the world is discussed in 
them. 

By and large, our experts have learned teaching 

_everywhere except in the classroom, from the chil- 
dren. Out of this situation grows one of our worst in- 
iquities. The student of education is not expected to 
teach children. He expects to study them vicariously, 
through charts and curves, through graphs and tests. 
He expects to get a degree, then a graduate degree, 
then a small principalship. He expects to sell a school 
board on his ability to “‘sell the schools to the public.” 
He will “put himself on the map” by addressing the 
state association on some “‘hell of a fine thing” that 
he is “putting over” in his schools. He will devil his 
teachers with questionnaires, and he will compel this 
hurried and harried group to tabulate these data for 
him, using the results for his doctor’s thesis. Armed 
with this “‘significant contribution to education,” he 
will get a position teaching teachers to teach. He will 
laugh at the old, junk the three R’s, and discard the 
culture of Greece and Rome. He will impress the pub- 
lic with educational jargon. He will write texts, and 
his friends will put them into their schools—provided 
he puts their texts into his schools. He will lecture, 
and write monographs on the six-three-three-plan or 


the six-four-four-plan, and build himself a fine home 
on the Hudson river. 

Our modern school programs, with their enrich- 
ments, their extracurricular activities, their guidance 
which does not guide, and their orientation which 
does not “‘orient,”” may be short cuts to the promised 
land, but I doubt it. 

Perhaps the old type of education was not faultless, 
but we need not break the clock because we turn it 
backward. I merely ask for a reasonable simplifica- 
tion, for a school program that is within the reach of 
the efforts of the average teacher. Not all experimen- 
tation is bad, but unscientific experimentation is al- 
ways dangerous. We try one plan, and before we have 
given it time to produce a result we read a book by a 
rival prophet and substitute a second plan—which in 
time is displaced by a third. 

Why do experts make teachers cranky? Because 
they have made teaching a pursuit of graduate de- 
grees, of graduate courses. Because they have made 
the schoolroom a place in which to gather statistics, 
and to sell tickets to children who are ashamed to 
refuse to buy them. Fortunately, teachers have 
learned to dodge some of the issues, and some good 
work is being done in spite of the plethora of new 
books and new “plans.” If these statements are 
looked upon as extreme, let me quote some thesis 
subjects that were approved by two great Western 
universities about a year ago. Other lists, from other 
schools in other years, will reveal similar absurdities: 


A Study of a Set of Twelve-Year-Old Quadruplets in the 
Light of the Nature and Nurture Hypothesis; Construction 
and Layout of High-School and College Athletic Fields; The 
Selective Function of Extra-Curricular Activities in High- 
school; Responses of Pre-School Children to a Guinea Pig; 
A Study of the Waitress’ Trade with Recommendations for 
Training; The Contribution of the Graded Sundayschool 
Lessons to the Realization of the Objectives of Secondary 
Education; The Administration and Supervision of Student 
Stores; An Experimental Evaluation of School Excursions; 
Methods Used to Stimulate School Savings-Bank Deposits; 
Making the High School Annual; An Experiment in Teaching 
History in Reverse Order. 


What fun these graduate students are having The 
tail is wagging the guinea pig, and true education is 
suffering. A million teachers know that this is true. 


Time to Call a Halt 


I am not optimistic. Experts multiply like the seven- 
year locusts, and they flourish like the green bay tree. 
So many superintendents must have something to do! 
They send out questionnaires. They make studies 
that lead into tortuous labyrinths, only to be filed 
away and forgotten. They make sex and age dot 
maps of the city, but do nothing about sex and age. 
They force teachers to study quadruplets and guinea 
pigs. They pass laws that require more study of the 
waitress trade. They appoint committees to study 
student stores. They keep teachers so busy that they 
cannot think. They affect the working conditions of 
nearly a million people, and they influence the life 
of the entire nation through its children. They devise 
many a “hell of a fine thing.” Sooner or later, the 
public is going to learn just how fine some of these 
things are. 
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Rive Interstate Commerce 
Commission has yet to approve the 
agreement reached between the 
dominant Eastern railroad in- 
terests to abandon the idea of a 
fifth great trunk line; but even offi- 
cial sanction may not end the dra- 
matic war that has waged for ten 
long years. A highlight in the con- 
test has been the sparring for posi- 
tion between two pairs of brothers, 
the Van Sweringens and the Tap- 
lins—all of Cleveland, all ‘‘out- 
siders’”’ in the railroad field, and 
all born scrappers. Granted that it 
would be to the advantage of both 
the carriers and the public to settle 
this business of consolidation, will 
those who stand to lose by the move 
amiably consent to stand aside? 





Will the Filth Line Fight? 


By JOHN T. FLYNN 


strong men in battle—Vanderbilt conquering 

Gould and Fisk, Hill and Harriman fighting 
over the Burlington, Harriman and Stuyvesant Fish 
struggling for the Illinois Central, Morgan brandish- 
ing his great sword against half a dozen doughty ad- 
versaries. 

When the great Eastern railroad leaders sat down in 
Washington with President Hoover recently and, like 
a group of potentates, signed a treaty agreeing upon a 
grouping of the Eastern roads into four trunk lines 
they marked the end, or certainly the beginning of the 
end, of at least three colorful railroad battles. One of 
these was the fight of the Pennsylvania against the 
whole new consolidation policy in general. The other 
was the old fight of the New York Central to hamper 
the Pennsylvania’s entry into Chicago. The third was 
the even more interesting battle between the Van 
Sweringens and the Taplins in Cleveland—two sets of 
brothers who have been fighting over the control of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, and the coal-carrying trade of the Great Lakes 
for several years. 


Y IHE history of American railroads is a history of 


It is interesting to observe how these three fights, 
along with several others, converged upon a common 
point and all got more or less mixed up together in one 
big fight—the plan to build a fifth trunk-line system 
in the East. The protagonists of the fifth trunk-line 
system were three: the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which proposed it; Mr. William H. Williams, 
chairman of the board of the Wabash Railway, around 
whose road it was arranged and who sought to carry it 
out; and the Taplin brothers of Cleveland, who also 
proposed to assemble the system, independently if 
possible, but along with Mr. Williams, if necessary. 

As is usually the case, these wars along far-flung 
battle fronts began as a little fight in some small prov- 
ince and then spread to one great group after another 
until we have a first-class war close on our hands. 
Thus the World War began in a quarrel between Aus- 
tria and Serbia, only to extend its boundaries almost 
daily until the world was involved. In one way the ma- 
jor battle of the fifth trunk-line railway system began 
in a fight over the much despised Wheeling Railway. 

In the maze of crisscrossing black lines of a railroad 
map you might, if you were sufficiently expert, draw 
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an almost straight line from Toledo to Baltimore. 
That line would be made up of three railroads. The 
Wheeling would carry you from Toledo to Pittsburgh 
Junction near Wheeling. From there the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia would carry you through Pittsburgh to 
Connellsville. From this point the Western Maryland 
would carry you to Baltimore. They are three roads but 
they might easily be end to end in a single small trunk 
line, with a branch at the north running to Cleveland 
and another at the south running down into the coal 
fields of West Virginia. There is another little spur 
that shoots up toward New York a few miles to Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. But those West Virginia coal fields and 
that outlet on the Lake at Cleveland—they are what 
make this little railroad system precious. 

Over this chain of three small roads the Van 
Sweringens and the Taplins of Cleveland got into a 
quarrel. Before the war neither set of brothers dreamed 
of being in the railroad business. The Van Sweringens 
were real-estate operators; the Taplins were coal men. 
These two sets of brothers resemble each other only 
in that they are all red-headed and are all born fight- 
ers. The Van Sweringens are quiet, suave, soft- 
spoken, deliberate, unruffled; the Taplins are crowd- 
ing, irascible, warlike, table-thumping. Both groups 
shun reporters and the public—the Van Sweringens 
recently, when their magnificent new terminal build- 
ing in Cleveland was dedicated and a great banquet 
attracted notables from all over, remained away. The 


Vans (as they are called) are bachelors; the Taplins 
are married and spend their leisure time at home. 
The Van Sweringens, faultlessly dressed, with little 
school education, are most urbane and meticulous in 
their address and hence never display a trace of temper 
in discussing the Taplins. The Taplins, sons of a 
wealthy father, both college men, cannot hear the 
name Van Sweringen without an angry outburst. 


The Taplins Enter the Race 


Forty years ago Frank Taplin was an office boy in 
the old Standard Oil Company in Cleveland. In 1895 
he was a clerk. In 1900 he was a salesman for a Pitts- 
burgh coal company. In another dozen years he was 
sales manager. In a few years more he was head of his 
own coal company with its mines near Wheeling. The 
war came, the world went coal hungry, and when it 
was over Frank Taplin was a millionaire. In 1925 he 
put a group of coal companies together into the North 
American Coal Corporation and became the largest 
shipper of cargo coal in the world. In all this his 
brother Charles was his attorney and his partner. 

Two years before this, however, Taplin saw the oft- 
troubled Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Com- 
pany go into bankruptcy. The road had been built by 
George Gould. It had been called a chain of tunnels 
and bridges. It is eighty-nine miles long and has seven- 
teen tunnels and seventy bridges. At that time it ran 
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The allocation of the 
roads as shown here 
was made at the re- 
quest of the President. 
“Railroad Consoli- 
dation: What of it?” 
by William Z. Ripley 
in the October, 1930, 
World’s Work showed 
the absolute necessity 
of a new deal in East- 
ern railroad territory. 
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from Pittsburgh Junction to Pittsburgh. And besides 
it owned large coal properties. Taplin was perhaps 
its biggest shipper. So he bought it. He began to find 
out very quickly why a man with one railroad always 
wants another one. His road needed badly the traffic 
of the Wheeling, which it joined at Pittsburgh Junc- 
tion and over which Taplin routed his coal cars from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland. He must have the Wheeling. 
And so in 1927 Taplin bought the Wheeling, or rather 
his Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway bought it. 
Now he had tracks from Cleveland and Toledo to 
Wheeling and Pittsburgh. Thirty-four miles away at 
Connellsville was the terminus of the Western Mary- 
land, which ran on to Baltimore and plunged down 
into the West Virginia coal fields. Taplin got permis- 
sion from the I. C. C. to build an extension of his 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia to Connellsville. 

All this time a more grandiose railroad empire was 
in the building. That other remarkable pair of brothers 
was building it. The story of the Van Sweringens has 
been told many times—how they bought the Nickel 
Plate back in 1916 in order to get the use of the ter- 
minal for the suburban line they were running to their 
great Shaker Heights real-estate development, how 
later (in 1922) they bought the Clover Leaf road and 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western and added them to 
their Nickel Plate in a unified system, just as the Tap- 
lins were buying their first road. Then began a series 
of extraordinary moves by the Van Sweringens. They 


bought the Chesapeake & Ohio (which owned the 
Hocking Valley) from the Huntingtons, and then the 
Erie and later the Pere Marquette. The Van Swering- 
ens with a great, newly forged trunk line had leaped 
in a few years into the first rank of railroad magnates. 

The Van Sweringens’ Chesapeake & Ohio penetrated 
the coal fields of West Virginia and Kentucky and con- 
nected with the Hocking Valley to reach the Great 
Lakes at Toledo. Here, then, was a point of rivalry be- 
tween the Van Sweringens and the Taplins. The Van 
Sweringens could bring soft coal to Toledo. The Tap- 
lins could bring it to Toledo or Cleveland; in fact they 
brought it to Cleveland. Here was a contest for the 
rich coal trade of the Lakes. The Van Sweringens began 
building mammoth piers at Toledo. The Hocking 
Valley hauled 25,000,000 tons of coal. The road’s 
earnings ran from $18.30 a share in 1925 to $48.73 a 
share in 1929. This was bad enough, but the feeling 
of the Taplins became bitter as the plans of the Van 
Sweringens developed and it became clear that they 
were angling to take over the Taplins’ roads. 


Plot and Counterplot 


So much for the fight between the Van Sweringens 
and the Taplins. But there are other railroad feuds. 
First of all Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
wanted the Western Maryland. Moreover, he had 
bought its stock for his road. 
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The Pennsylvania wanted a shorter haul into 
Chicago. One way to get it was over the tracks of the 
Nickel Plate road. But that belonged to the Van 
Sweringens, who had no intention of according such 
rights to the Pennsylvania. The Nickel Plate road was 
originally built as a competitor of the New York Cen- 
tral. The Central dealt with that problem in a way 
which was very popular in the old days when railroad 
shares were kicking around the Stock Exchange. It 
bought the stock of the Nickel Plate and thus put an 
end to the competition which was threatening the 
business of both roads. But the Interstate Commerce 
Commission got after it for violating the antitrust 
laws. The Central saw it would be compelled to sell 
the Nickel Plate. At this moment the Van Sweringens 
were in the market for that road; and when they 
bought it the New York Central compelled the Van 
Sweringens to agree never to permit the Pennsylvania 
either to get control of the road or to get any rights 
over its stock or its right of way. The Central feared 
the competition which would result if the Pennsyl- 
vania were able to shorten its route to Chicago. 


Atterbury’s Monkey Wrenches 


There was another fight, with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on one side and almost the whole world on 
the other. General Atterbury, head of the Pennsy]l- 
vania system, opposed the policy of consolidation. 
It would add little to his system, which was already 
more or less complete; and every scheme put forward 
proposed to take something away from him which he 
wanted. He therefore pursued the policy of dropping 
monkey wrenches into the machinery of consolidation 
whenever he could. 

Then one day in 1927—those hectic bull-market 
days—there was a sudden flurry in the stock of the 
Wheeling. When the smoke cleared away it was found 
that the Van Sweringens had got hold of a controlling 
interest of the Wheeling stock—51 per cent. Control 
of the road had been taken out of the Taplins’ hands. 
They were in a towering rage but helpless. 

The Van Sweringens immediately divided that 
stock with the New York Central and the Baltimore & 
Ohio—a third each—each putting up $10,000,000. 
There was a bitter battle at the succeeding annual 
meeting for control of the board, in which the Taplins 
almost came to blows with the representatives of the 
Van Sweringens. The Taplins lost, withdrew, and set 
up a rival board of directors. So the Wheeling for a 
while had two sets of officials; but the rebel board 
failed, and Taplin took the fight to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That body ordered the Van 
Sweringens, the Central, and the B. & O. to divest 
themselves of the Wheeling stock. They did—but they 
sold it to a holding company dominated by the Van 
Sweringens. There it still remains. 


The I. C. C. Steps In 


The next step was a bit startling. The Taplins quit 
the field, or so it seemed. Surrounded by powerful 
enemies, driven into a corner, they sold their stock in 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia to the Pennsylvania 
road for $23,000,000. But Taplin had a secret arrange- 
ment with Atterbury whereby he might buy his stock 


back at any time. And he remained as president of 
the road. 

At this stage the Interstate Commerce Commission 
appeared with its final plan for consolidating the rail- 
roads into 21 systems. So far as the situation in the 
East which we have been considering is concerned, it 
proposed that the railroads be grouped into five great 
trunk lines. This produced something of a sensation, 
as the first tentative plan called for four trunk lines 
and the Commission had all along seemed to be favor- 
able to such a plan. 

This fifth trunk line proposed to take the three roads 
which the Taplins coveted—the Western Maryland, 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the Wheeling, 
running generally from Baltimore to Toledo through 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland—and join them to the Wa- 
bash on the west and the Lehigh Valley on the east, 
taking the line into Chicago and New York and all 
the great terminal cities of the East and the Central 
West. The Norfolk & Western and the Seaboard 
Air Line extended it into the south. 

Immediately William H. Williams, chairman of the 
board of the Wabash road, announced that he would 
proceed to bring together all the lines allocated to that 
fifth trunk line by the Commission. And at the same 
time the Taplins proclaimed their reéntry into the 
field by launching a drive to do what Williams pro- 
posed to do. So there were two interests at work on 
completing the newly authorized fifth trunk line. 

The Eastern railroad situation then stood as follows: 

The Commission had laid out a fifth trunk-line 
system built around the Wabash, Lehigh Valley, 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Western 
Maryland, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, the Ann 
Arbor and many smaller roads, and the Norfolk & 
Western and the Seaboard Air Line leading south. 


That Fifth Treaalk Line 


The Pennsylvania owned a controlling interest in 
the stock of the Wabash and the Lehigh. 

The Van Sweringens had the controlling stock of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

The Baltimore & Ohio had the Western Maryland. 

The Pennsylvania had the stock of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, under an agreement to return it to the 
Taplins whenever they should want it back. 

How could Williams complete his fifth trunk line 
with the control of so many of its necessary links in the 
hands of his opponents? 

How could the Taplins perfect this trunk line with 
the Van Sweringens holding the Wheeling, the 
Baltimore & Ohio holding the Western Maryland, and 
the Pennsylvania holding the Wabash, the Lehigh, 
and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia? 

Well, there was some ground to believe that the 
Pennsylvania was not wholly averse to the fifth 
trunk-line plan, since it would deprive the Van 
Sweringens and the B. & O. of certain roads and put 
them in possession of the fifth trunk line, over which 
the Pennsylvania might conceivably exercise some 
kind of hidden influence. Where was Taplin to get all 
the money needed to carry out his fifth trunk-line 
system? He told the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that he had the backing to buy the Wabash, the Le- 
high, and the Western Maryland—and this would cost 
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Fifth trunk-line system as proposed by William H. 
Williams, chairman of the board of the Wabash 
railroad. The map does not show the Seaboard Air 
Line, extending south into Florida, which was 
attached to this system in the plan proposed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This map is 
to be compared with that on pages 36 and 37. 


several hundred millions. Lee, president of the Penn- 
road Corporation, the Pennsylvania’s holding com- 
pany, told the Commission he viewed Taplin’s plan 
“in a friendly light.” The Van Sweringens openly 
charged that the Pennsylvania was behind Taplin. 

But now some other forces made themselves felt. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission ordered the 
Pennsylvania to dispose of its stock holdings in the 
Wabash and in the Lehigh. It ordered Willard to dis- 
pose of the B. & O. holdings in the Western Maryland. 
It was about to consider the disposition which the 
Van Sweringens had made of their Wheeling holdings. 
In other words, the whole Eastern consolidation drama 
was moving toward a crisis. Something had to be done. 

Just about this time the railroads began to be aware 
of the fact that they faced a serious situation from the 
loss of traffic. Gross railroad earnings in 1930 were 
roughly a billion dollars less than they were in 1926. 
They earned only 33 per cent on their property’ value. 
Motorbuses, private automobiles, waterways, air- 
planes, pipe lines for gasoline and natural gas, as well 
as the development of superpower were devouring the 
railroads’ traffic in alarming gobs. 

Railroad men began to say that the time had ar- 
rived to fight—to fight back at the buses, competing 
with them over freely provided public roads; at the 
waterways, subsidized by the government; at the pipe 
lines, running without regulation. But as this move- 
ment to fight took shape and vitality the roads began 
to realize that something else was necessary—they 
must unite. They must end, as far as possible, their 
quarrels among themselves. The time for a grand finale 
to railroad feuds was at hand. 
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And so the heads of the four great Eastern lines sat 
down together in Washington with President Hoover 
and, after much conferring and many compromises, 
arrived at a grouping of the major links in the four 
great Eastern trunk-line chains. To do this they 
carved up the tentative fifth trunk-line system. 

The Wabash, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and the 
Norfolk & Western were allotted to the Pennsylvania. 
The Western Maryland and the Ann Arbor were given 
to the Baltimore & Ohio. The Wheeling and the 
Lehigh Valley were given to the Van Sweringens. The 
Seaboard Air Line was detached from the Eastern 
district altogether, to be included in some Southern 
system. Various other roads of course were parceled 
out—roads not included in the fights I have been 
describing. The claims of the Pennsylvania for a 
shorter haul into Chicago were settled by giving it 
trackage rights over the Nickel Plate. 


What Will be the Upshot? 


But does this end all the fights? Not wholly. First 
of all, what will the Taplins do? I asked Frank Taplin, 
and he said: ‘‘ Well, if everybody including the Com- 
mission wants it this way, I don’t see how I can hold 
out against it. But the Commission has not said what 
it will do yet. I will leave it to them. I do not even 
propose to argue the matter there.” 

What will the Commission do? No one knows, but 
it looks as if the Commission might welcome an op- 
portunity to see Eastern consolidation a fact. What 
will Congress do? Nothing, probably, if the roads can 
get the Commission’s approval and buy out all the 
allocated roads before Congress can act. However, 
there will be a fight in Congress, of course, and no one 
dares predict the course of events there. What will the 
owners of all the short lines which must be absorbed 
do? That may prove one of the chief obstacles. They 
will probably want plenty of money for their little 
roads; some may even refuse to sell. 

There are many difficulties yet to be ironed out. 
That is why I say this great step is not necessarily the 
end of the fights, but only the beginning of the end. 











The late James B. Duke, whose benefac- 
tions are shaping history in the Carolinas. 


PHYSICIAN, a friend of mine whom I see on 
A occasional visits to one of the larger Southern 

cities, shakes his head mournfully over the 
power of the Duke Endowment. Insidious, sinister, 
dangerous—these are three of the adjectives he used 
in our most recent discussion of the subject; there 
were others of similar import, but I can’t remember 
them all. 

The communities in North and South Carolina 
which are enabled by Duke money to build and sup- 
port hospitals are not, so far as I can observe, op- 
pressed by any such thoughts. Nor are the Methodist 
ministers who are pensioned by the Endowment, 
nor the Methodist congregations which receive grants 
for the erection and maintenance of churches, nor 
the charitable societies which are aided in the sup- 
port of orphan asylums, nor the parents whose sons 
and daughters attend Duke University. 

The number of people who stand to benefit in one 
way or another from the Duke benefactions is in- 
calculable, for the stream of gold pours through the 
cities and trickles into the remotest corners of the 
two Carolinas. The banker or the textile nabob in 
Spartanburg or Greensboro may have his liver studied 
and cured at the splendid Duke University hospital. 
The humblest widow in a Blue Ridge mountain cove 
may see her ailing child restored to health through 
the ‘‘mother’s aid” fund directed from headquarters 
in Charlotte. A company of God-fearing men and wo- 
men in a fishing village on the coast, struggling to raise 


Benevolent 
W ater Power 


By LOUIS GRAVES 


Duke University, its hospital 
included, is James B. Duke's most conspic- 
uous single benefaction; yet though it has 
received more millions of dollars than any 
of the others, it is only a part of a great 
philanthropic plan. The central dispensing 
organization is the Duke Endowment, 
which metes out money for the University, 
hospitals, and orphanages in the two Caro- 
linas, Methodist churches and ministers in 
North Carolina, Davidson College (Pres- 
byterian) near Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Furman University (Baptist) at Green- 
ville, South Carolina, and the Johnson Ch 
Smith University (Negro) at Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Up to the time of pub- 
lishing the latest year book of the Endow- 
ment, about 38 per cent of the distributed 
net ineome had gone to the maintenance of 
the University and the remaining 62 per 
cent to other, miscellaneous benefactions. 


money for their church by ice-cream festivals and rum- 
mage sales, may suddenly see their meager fund 
swelled by a check bearing the magic name of Duke. 

Note these passages from the latest yearbook of 
the Endowment: “The total appropriations for coun- 
try church houses from Mr. Duke’s personal gifts 
and from the Duke Endowment during the years 
1915 to 1928 number 466 and amount to $304,000. 
. .. The total donations for church maintenance from 
Mr. Duke’s annual gifts and the Duke Endowment 
during the years 1915 to 1928 number 613 and amount 
to $198,000.” And every Christmas checks are sent 
out to superannuated Methodist preachers and their 
widows; at the end of 1928 there had been 2,097 of 
these donations, totaling $166,000. 


Paternalistic Philanthropy? 


It is just this all-pervasive character of the En- 
dowment, this long reach, which moves my friend the 
physician to view the situation with alarm. “‘ Medical 
practice and medical education are coming under the 
control of the money power through these great foun- 
dations,” he says. “In the rest of the country it has 
been Rockefeller. Now in the Carolinas it is Duke, 
with some Rockefeller mixed in. What chance do 
you think there is of the water power interest’s ever 
being interfered with, when it is tied up this way 
with the Methodist Church? And not only with 
the Church but with education, and with scores of 

















hospitals and orphan asylums scattered all over the 
two states?” 

I have heard other men give voice to the same idea. 
But not many. The deplorers are relatively few in 
number, while the applauders may be counted by the 
tens of thousands. The dangers are too tenuous and 
problematical; the benefits are too immediate and 
unmistakable. 

For example, consider my own case. I happen to 
dwell in a village within about eight miles of the Duke 
hospital on the outskirts of the city of Durham. 
Suppose I should be taken some night with a sharp 
pain and should be whisked over there in an automo- 
bile; and suppose one of Dr. Davison’s surgeons did a 
fine job on my appendix or gall bladder, or whatever 
it was, and returned me to my home as good as new. 
Would I be in a friendly mood toward the Duke En- 
dowment? Or would I spend my convalescent hours 
worrying about how public opinion in my beloved 
native state was in peril of being poisoned by philan- 
thropy? There you are. 

North Carolina is a great tobacco state. And, if 
one may judge from church statistics and the in- 
fluential part played by the churches in the life of 


Wateree River Station of the Duke Power Com- 
pany. The development of South Carolina’s water 
power, in which Mr. Duke was so deeply interested in 
his latter years, has done much to further the rapid 
industrial advancement of the South as a whole. 
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the people, it is a pious state as well. Ordinarily an- 
tagonism to the use of tobacco, where such antagonism 
exists, is nurtured by the church-going element: the 
men and women who make up the membership of 
church leagues and attend Wednesday-night prayer 
meetings, the women who belong to missionary so- 
cieties. It is more than likely that, if the cigarettes 
consumed in America were made exclusively in Tur- 
key or Egypt—or even if they came from Maine or 
Minnesota or California—smoking would be ac- 
counted one of the cardinal sins by a host of rural 
and righteous Tar Heels. But, as it is, one rarely hears 
even the faintest murmur against the smoking habit. 


Tobacco Millions for Education 


In the era of the Tarbellian Rockefeller—when the 
now much-admired old gentleman was pictured to 
the public with cloven hoofs—the cartoonists and 
joke makers made merry over the connection be- 
tween the University of Chicago and oil. It was some- 
what the same way, down here in North Carolina, 
with Trinity College and tobacco. A wooden arch 
used to span the college gate, and on it was painted 
Eruditio et Religio. Some wag gained a considerable 
celebrity by suggesting that the legend be extended 
to include the words, et Tobacco. 

Such quips could be smiled at indulgently by the 
trustees and faculty and alumni. After all, every in- 
stitution, even those conducted by the states, is 
supported from the profits of commerce; it just hap- 
pened that, in the case of Trinity, a single industry 
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was conspicuous as the source of donations. Before 
the college at Durham was renamed Duke Univer- 
sity it had a plant valued at $1,760,000 and an en- 
dowment of $2,700,000, mostly contributed by mem- 
bers of the Duke family. The enlarged plant will have 
cost $19,000,000 when it is finished, and the endow- 
ment, which now stands at around $21,000,000, will 
be greatly augmented with the passing years by 
reason of the terms of Duke’s trust indenture of 1924 
and his will probated in 1925. 

During the quarter century preceding his death 
James B. Duke’s thoughts and energies were de- 
voted mainly to water power. One writer has said 
that the gigantic reservoirs and powerhouses in the 
Carolina mountains had their origin in a sore toe, be- 
cause it was Dr. W. Gill Wylie, summoned to cure 
the toe, who told Duke about how the Catawba 
and the Yadkin and other rivers were running to 
waste. This may be authentic, for the introduction to 
the latest yearbook of the Duke Endowment says: 
“He became interested in water-power development 


in 1904 through his physician, Dr. W. Gill Wylie.” 


Good Will for Water Power 


From then on, tobacco was of relatively little im- 
portance to the magnate. He had made many millions 
out of it, and he still had them, but the control and 
the management of the industry were turned over 
to other men—a transfer which was made obligatory, 
in fact, by the dissolution of the so-called tobacco 
trust. Harnessing streams became Duke’s chief 
enthusiasm, and with the conversion of water into 
power came the erection of auxiliary steam plants. 
Now the Duke Power Company operates hydro- 
electric and steam-electric plants with a total in- 
stalled capacity of 1,100,000 horsepower, supplying 
power to 383 textile mills with 7,000,000 spindles and 


View of Duke’s campus and the chapel which, when 
completed, will contain within its 210-foot tower a 
carillon of 48 bells. A sum of about $20,000,000 was 
set aside for the construction of the University. 


to many other industries, lighting towns, and driving 
street cars and interurban railway lines. 

A new generation has grown up since the Dukes 
were leading figures in the tobacco industry. The big 
names now associated with tobacco in North Caro- 
lina are Reynolds and Gray and Penn. To the people 
in this region of the South the name of Duke brings 
to mind water power, and water power brings to 
mind Duke. The only tobacco stocks included in the 
latest published list of the Duke Endowment’s in- 
vestments are 25,000 shares of Liggett & Myers—a 
small percentage of the whole. There are large hold- 
ings in state, county, and municipal bonds; and there 
are twenty million dollars’ worth of Duke Power 
bonds and 316,000 shares of Duke Power stock. 

Of course the profits of any water-power concern 
are vitally affected by the character and degree of 
public regulation. The legislature, and commissions 
acting under authority from the legislature, may be 
either friendly or hostile in the levying of taxes and 
the determination of rates. The theory of persons 
who see danger in the water-power influence is that 
public, and therefore governmental, friendliness is 
stimulated by the tying up of the interests of religion, 
education, and charity with the prosperity of the 
Duke Power Company. 

From a survey of the various benefactions of the 
Duke Endowment, it is apparent that a multitude of 
Carolinians, who themselves own no Duke Power 
securities, have a stake in the company. They have 
reason to wish it well, for it helps to educate them, 


























to take care of their orphans, to support their churches, 
to cure them of their illnesses. Naturally the public 
would feel more friendly toward a company which 
aided it in all these ways than it would feel toward 
one which had no association with benevolence. 

The idea of stimulating popular good will for 
utility concerns by diffusion of ownership is many 
years old. An early phase of it was employee 
participation—the sale of stock to employees under 
specially favorable terms. A later development has 
been the marketing of shares among consumers. 
The iceman who passed my window a moment ago 
is not only an owner of Cities Service stock, but, 
like other men on the payroll of the local subsidiary 
here, he is a sort of stock-marketing agent and is 
prepared to tell his customers how they may buy the 
stock on the easy-payment plan. The Duke interests 
*havenot engaged inany such undertaking, but they may 
achieve the same or a better result by another method. 

As to Duke’s motives in identifying his water- 
power projects with religion, education, and charity, 
one man’s guess is as good as another’s. The chief bit 
of evidence on this point is his own statement con- 
tained in the 1924 indenture. 

“For many years,” he said in that document, “I 
have been engaged in the development of water 
powers in certain sections of the states of North Caro- 
lina and-South Carolina. In my study of this subject 
I have observed how such utilization of a natural 
resource, which otherwise would run in waste to the 


Moore County Hospital at Pinehurst, N. C. To build 
it cost $240,000, of which the Endowment supplied 
$75,000. The good accomplished by these benefac- 
tions outweighs the objections of those who say that 
Duke money throttles a large section of the South. 
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sea and not remain and increase as a forest, both 
gives impetus to industrial life and provides a safe 
and enduring investment for capital. My ambition is 
that the revenues of such developments shall admin- 
ister to the social welfare, as the operation of such de- 
velopments is administering to the economic welfare, 
of the communities which they serve.” 


Accepted With Thanks 


“With these views in mind I recommend the securi- 
ties of the Southern Power System (the Duke Power 
Company and its subsidiary companies) as the prime 
investment for the funds of this trust; and I advise 
the trustees that they do not change any such invest- 
ment except in response to the most urgent and ex- 
traordinary necessity.” . 

Some persons may not be pleased with the close 
connection between James B. Duke’s benefactions and 
his water power. Perhaps these deplorers would like 
to effect a separation through such means as invoking 
the old English statutes of mortmain (literally “dead 
hand”) based on the impolicy of allowing gifts, un- 
der the name of charity, to be made by persons in view 
of approaching death, to the disinheritance of their law- 
ful heirs. But Duke made ample provision for his 
heirs, and none of them has been heard to complain. 

True, he might have decreed a different sort of con- 
trol for the Endowment. Then again, he might have 
left all his money to his widow, his daughter, and his 
kin, and nothing for education and hospitals and 
churches in the Carolinas. Or—and this would have 
been just as unfortunate—he might have bestowed his 
millions on other parts of the country. 

I am inclined to believe that the people of the Caro- 
linas, considering the alternatives, would much pre- 
fer to have the benefactions under the conditions laid 
down by Duke than not to have them at all. 
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By WAINWRIGHT EVANS 





I, was just fish tossed on the 
ice, but the angler making his catch 
through a hole chopped in the surface 
noticed that such fish remained fresh 
for hours and sometimes even came to 
life when thawed out. Thus was born the 
idea for quick-freezing food, a process 
which will soon affect every household 
and perhaps the entire economic trend. 


STOOD recently in a grocery store in Springfield, 

Mass., and watched householders buy frozen 

fruits, vegetables, meats, and fish. These foods 
were the product of “‘ quick-freezing,” a new method in 
refrigeration—a_ scientific wonder which promises, 
within the next decade, to work profound changes in 
the food habits, living standards, and health of the 
American people. 

Each product had been frozen, solid as a rock, in an 
attractive, standardized package. It passed into the 
hands of the Ultimate Consumer from the depths of 
an electrically refrigerated showcase, through whose 
triple thickness of glass the customer could see it 
reposing beside a thermometer that registered ten 
degrees above zero. 

A man walked off with a sirloin steak. It was in a 
flat, shallow box which it filled completely because it 
had been packed into the box before freezing. It was 





as stiff and hard as a board. It was as odorless as ice. 
It contained no waste. Every bit of it was eatable and 
good. It was ready to go onto the broiler as it stood, 
with no preliminary thawing or other preparation. 
It cost what any unfrozen steak of similar quality 
would have cost at a butcher shop. It was a standard- 
ized product, and the customer bought it with no more 
trouble than he would have put into buying a box of 
loaf sugar. 

A woman bought a chicken for broiling. I tried tap- 
ping one of those frozen chickens later with my 
knuckle, and it rang like a piece of metal. It was per- 
fectly odorless, factory cleaned, and ready for use. 
Cooking it would be a simple matter of transferring 
it, without need for cleaning, drawing, picking, fuss, or 
feathers, to the broiler from the box. 

A customer asked for red raspberries—though it was 
far from the raspberry season, and though it seemed 
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impossible that a fruit as delicate as red raspberries, 
frozen at the violent temperature of fifty degrees below 
zero and then thawed out for use, could fail to be 
ruined by such treatment. 

“Red raspberries?” I asked incredulously of the 
merchant. 

“Certainly,” he said. “And as fresh as fresh. I’ll 
show you.” 

Whereupon he picked up a box which, from its size 
and shape, might have contained a pound of print 
butter. He slit the transparent Cellophane wrapper in 
which it was sealed and threw back the cover. There 
lay the berries. The only indication that they had not 
just been gathered from the bush was a slight film of 
frost on each fruit; and this vanished almost at once 
in the heat of the room. 

He dumped the boxful into a dish. As they fell they 
tattled like marbles, bouncing from the porcelain 
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A freezing chamber, its side removed, rapidly 
solidifying foods passing through its ‘‘fifty below” 
temperature. Products move on the conveyor 
beneath the upper belt and the top row of rollers. 
From above the chamber brine flows down through 
the wooden framework into a tank beneath, with- 
out touching the food it freezes. The circle on the 
opposite page shows chops ready to be packed. 


like balls of colored ice. There was no raspberry odor. 
That had been frozen in. 

I put a berry in my mouth and crunched its hard- 
ness to bits between my teeth. There was the shock of 
cold one would expect, but little flavor. Then, as the 
pulp melted in one’s mouth, one realized that here was 
a miracle indeed. For the frozen pellet suddenly 
translated itself into something indistinguishable 
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from the fresh fruit. One could not resist eating it 
like candy, and rejoicing in the flavors that emerged. 
As for the rest of the fruit, a short exposure to room 
temperature gave the berries the softness, the aroma, 
and the instant flavor normal to them. After that there 
was no longer anything left to wish for—except more 
berries. 

Those berries had been frozen a year before in 
Oregon. They had been picked at exactly the right 
stage of ripeness, they had been cleaned, packaged, 
and frozen in the box as soon as they came from the 
fields; they had been shipped East in refrigerator cars; 
they had been stored at temperatures ranging from 
fifteen to twenty degrees below zero; and had finally 
been put on sale in a showcase whose temperature was 
electrically regulated at from ten to twenty above 
zero. The price, in a month when red raspberries were 
so completely out of season that they would have been 
obtainable at not less, probably, than a dollar a quart, 
was approximately thirty-three cents a pint. 

I sampled some frozen peas. Thawed out in the heat 
of the room, they smelled and tasted like the peas 
you grow yourself in your own garden in the spring. 
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After the meat passes through the 
sawing and slicing machine it is 
transferred to tables and trimmed 
to fit into containers of a certain 
size. It is then sealed in an air- 
tight package, ready for freezing. 


There was frozen spinach— 
fresh in all respects save that 
there was no sand in it. This 
spinach is cleaned at the fac- 
tory, packed, and frozen in 
the package. The spinach 
leaf comes from its box like a 
coiled, green chip. The cook- 
ing of it involves no prepar- 
ation other than dumping it 
from the box into the pot, 
where it cooks in half the 
time required for cooking 
fresh spinach, because the 
freezing has already broken 
down its cell structure some- 
what. 

The list of fruits and veg- 
etables packed and frozen in 
Oregon by this new tech- 
nique of refrigeration in- 
cludes also such items as 
strawberries, loganberries, 
cherries, asparagus, and 
baby Lima beans. Later, 
when laboratory tests now 
in progress have been com- 
pleted, this list will grow. It 
will probably include such 
products as string beans; 
carrots ready for cooking 
with no further help from 
the paring knife or scrubbing 
brush; beets, likewise free 
from garden soil and ready for use. It now looks as if 
the only fruits and vegetables which cannot ultimately 
be frozen and marketed in perfect condition are a 
limited handful—lettuce, bananas, and celery among 
them. 

Quick-freezing is especially applicable to most meats 
and fish. On sale in Springfield the day I was there were 
leg of lamb, spring lamb roast, pork loin roast, fresh 
ham roast, sirloin beef roast, rib roast of beef, boneless 
pot roast, sirloin steak, porterhouse steak, top round 
steak, spring lamb chops, veal chops, pork chops, 
pork sausage, sliced ham, stewing beef, stewing lamb, 
Hamburg steak, calves’ liver, ducklings, broiling 
chicken, frying chicken, fillets of sole, fillets of had- 
dock, cod steaks, swordfish steaks, mackerel, and 
others. The prices on these products were those of the 
prevailing markets. 

These products are being experimentally marketed 
in Springfield by the General Foods Sales Corporation. 
What makes this Springfield experiment enormously 
significant is that within possibly five years something 
approaching national distribution of frozen foods will 
have been achieved; that the American housewife, 
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Containers, packed and sealed, 
are placed on trays and moved 
in large racks to the freezing 
machine. The trays slide from 
the rack onto the conveyor that 
protects all food from the brine. 


anywhere from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific will then be 
able to buy her meat, fish, 
fruits, and vegetables at the 
grocery store in frozen, 
standardized packages; that 
there will no longer be any 
seasons in her housekeeping; 
and that the factory will 
have taken over much of 
the work of cleaning and 
preparing seasonal foods 
which today help make her 
housework a burden. 

There is promise of fulfill- 
ment, in short, of what has 
seemed a far-fetched dream 
of science—to freeze practi- 
cally all perishable foods, 
store them at low tempera- 
tures like so much hardware, 
hold them in that state of 
timeless, frozen immobility, 
and use them months or 
years later, with their flavor 
and quality unimpaired. 

None of this has been pos- 
sible for perishable foods in 
the past because freezing, as 
hitherto applied to such 
foods, has always been a de- 
structive process. All foods 
are made up of microscopic 
cells which contain large 
amounts of water, in which are various salts in solu- 
tion. When the water in these cells freezes it expands, 
forming a mass of crystals which rupture the cell 
walls, break down the tissue structure, and ruin the 
flavor and quality of the food. Such crystal formation 
takes place mainly at a temperature of between 
twenty-five and thirty-one degrees above zero. Below 
this range the tendency to build up large crystals 
diminishes. Quick-freezing is simply a technique for 
passing the food through the crystal-forming belt so 
quickly that there is little time for crystals to form. 

When this system gets itself established on a na- 
tional scale, with adequate refrigeration facilities in 
all the principal population centers for the quick- 
freezing and proper storage of seasonal and perishable 
foods, frozen products will be among the staples of 
every American dinner table, in the homes of rich and 
poor alike; and there will thus come about the most 
radical departure that could well be imagined from the 
limited dietary that prevailed in this country twenty 
or thirty years ago, and which still prevails to a con- 
siderable extent. One result of this change in our food 
habits will probably be a marked decrease in many 
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kinds of disease which are now ascribed by the medical 
profession to an insufficient year-round consumption 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, and to the use of produce 
so far from fresh that its vitamin content is no longer 
intact. Tests shows that quick-freezing has no destruc- 
tive effect on vitamins. 

The release from kitchen drudgery which a general 
use of frozen foods will afford to many women may 
well have a profound effect upon American culture and 
social life. 

Still another consequence will be the saving of enor- 
mous quantities of perishable foods which at present 
are lost through spoilage. For example, millions of 
oranges go to waste in Florida every year, because 
they are too ripe for shipment. One project now on 
foot is to freeze the juice of such oranges, and ship 
it to all the markets of America. When that happens, 
one will buy orange juice in cubes and dump it into 
the pitcher without having to use so much as an orange 
squeezer. Such salvaged juice can be sold at low 
prices. Low prices with quantity production will 
mean an increased use of orange juice, since more per- 
sons will be able to afford it. Similar savings with 
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regard to many other food products will have like 
results. Many foods are now sold at relatively high 
prices to make up for losses through spoilage; and 
this limits the nation’s ability to consume as much 
as it would like of certain foods that are very neces- 
sary to health. 


A Godsend to the Farmer? 


The day will come when there will be huge refrigera- 
tion plants in the heart of every agricultural produc- 
ing district of importance in the United States. 
Farmers will produce, on contract, crops destined for 
freezing. What they produce will remain available 
to the consuming public without waste or spoilage. 
Distribution of such produce will take place through- 
out the year, so that both demand and prices will be 
steady, and the peaks and depressions in the curve of 
seasonal supply and demand, which at present make 
so much trouble for the farmer, will tend to disappear. 
Food, as to supply and price, will have been stabilized. 
This would mean at least the partial solution of one of 
the most serious and apparently insoluble of our 
present-day economic problems. 

Nor does this apply only within agriculture. Our 
supply of oysters, for example, has in the past been 
confined to the months with “r’” in them. There has 
never been a satisfactory way to carry this highly 
perishable food over through the rest of the year. 
Now comes an organization known as Bluepoints, 
Inc., whose oysters, quick-frozen as they come from 
the sea, will presently be available in every. part of the 
United States at any time of the year. 

The magnitude of the economic forces which are 
involved in this discovery and development of quick- 
freezing may be judged from the fact that the frozen- 
food industry is entering a field which is responsible for 
77.9 per cent of the value of America’s ten billion dol- 
lar food output. 


The Technique of Quick-Freezing 


Before frozen foods can be brought on any consider- 
able scale to the American people, it will of course be 
necessary to build up a system of distribution and 
storage so colossal that the mere thought of it is stag- 
gering, even in this day of big economic undertakings. 
Not only does it involve the building all over the con- 
tinent of great refrigerating plants and warehouses, 
but it calls for the installation of expensive, high- 
powered, low-temperature refrigeration facilities in 
jobbers’ warehouses, in retail stores, and even in 
homes. The sort of refrigeration that maintains 
temperatures of some fifty degrees above zero would 
not do in the refrigerators of any store that pretended’ 
to handle frozen products satisfactorily. The grocer 
who sells frozen products must keep them frozen, not 
merely chilled. He must, moreover, know the tech- 
nique of handling frozen foods. Then too, the house- 
wife must be educated to the proper use and handling 
of a product new to her. All of which explains why 
anything approaching national distribution of frozen 
products would be almost impossible of achievement in 
anything short of five years. 

The general theory of quick-freezing has already 
been explained. The lower the temperature the greater 
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the speed; and the greater the speed the smaller the ice 
crystals, and the less the damage from the freezing. 
Meats and fish, since their elastic cell walls readily ac- 
commodate the slight expansion:that takes place in 
quick-freezing, are more easily dealt with by the new 
process than are fruits and vegetables, whose cell walls 
are of cellulose, and rigid. 

Quick freezing was first used for refrigerating fish; 
and that is its main commercial use today. There are 
several methods, such as putting the product on metal 
plates that are in contact with brine, or of placing it in 
metal pans that float on brine, or of immersing the 
food in brine after inclosing it in rubber sheaths or 
canvas bags. 

There is only one process of quick freezing, how- 
ever, that is being commercially applied at present 
to the freezing of fruits and vegetables as well as to 
fish and meat. This is the Birdseye method. By the 
Birdseye system the food is first put into the package 
in which it is to be sold. Being still unfrozen, it con- 
forms itself to the shape of the package—an advantage 
which could not be accomplished after freezing. It is 
then frozen in the package by placing the package be- 
tween two horizontal metal belts, which are drenched 
with flowing brine from above and below. None of the 
brine gets between the belts or touches the package. 
The heat of the package passes through the sheet of 
metal into the brine; and the brine absorbs it with 
great speed because its temperature is fifty degrees 
below: zero. 


Not Such a Hot Idea! 


One important feature of this plan is that by freez- 
ing the food from two sides at once, it can be frozen 
in one-fourth the time needed to freeze it from one 
side, since the heat moves in two directions—from the 
center of the package toward both surfaces—instead 
of having to travel the whole thickness of the package, 
as would be the case with one-sided freezing. 

The freezing in standard packages has the further 
advantage of making a tight pack possible in storage, 
so that the low temperatures needed are more easily 
maintained than in a pack made up of irregular- 
shaped packages with air spaces between. Also, the 
package is attractive to the customer and helps the 
final sale. 

The Birdseye process is said to have been suggested 
to its inventor, Clarence F. Birdseye, when he noticed 
the perfect condition of fish that froze at low tempera- 
tures in Labrador when he was fishing with some 
Indians through the ice and piled the catch by his 
side. It is even rumored that some of the fish were so 
little injured by the freezing that they later came alive 
when Mr. Birdseye thawed them out in a tub of water. 
However that may be, Mr. Birdseye abandoned fur 
trading in Labrador and was presently freezing fish. 
He finally sold his patent to the Postum Company, 
now the General Foods Corporation, for $22,000,000. 

The General Foods Corporation is now, as I have 
said, engaged in the experimental marketing of Birds- 
eye frozen foods in Springfield, and in working out a 
system for national distribution which will finally put 
frozen fruits, vegetables, meats, and fish on every 
American dinner table that wants them. And Ameri- 
can dinner tables are apt to want them very much. 
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The Mechanical Butcher 


A close-up view of the slicing machine which cuts a large piece of 
meat and bone in a split second. A concentrated current of air, 
directed at the saw, blows away the dust as the bone is severed. 








Business is writing off 
Congress at an ever increasing 
figure. Changes in the structure 
of American political life un- 
dreamed-of by the designers of 
our plan of government have 
made necessary the creation of 
federal commissions and boards, 
to do the job formerly done by 
the legislators; hence the Sen- 
ate’s inferiority complex and its 
periodic but futile outbursts. 


Dusk Falls on the Capitol 


By JOHN CORBIN 


INCE the time of Confucius men have known 
that the ruling motive of politicians is not to 
serve the nation but to gain office and to keep it. 

If the current outcries against Congress involved 
nothing more novel, we might dismiss them with a 
shrug. But the hard fact seems to be that government 
is in a genuine decline, not only in our republic but 
* in the parliamentary democracies of England and the 
Continent. It is a curious fact that the world has as 
yet given little attention to the causes of the universal 
breakdown—far less to the logical consequences. As 
has happened before, revolution is stealing upon us 
unawares. 

The symptoms stare one in the face. When Congress 
assembled, the country was already in the throes of a 
calamity as paradoxical as it is tragic. We have vir- 
tually limitless raw materials, agricultural and min- 
eral; our granaries and warehouses are glutted with 





them. We have an industrial plant capable of turning 
out at least twice what the nation requires. We have 
a man power—unskilled, skilled, and technically 
trained—the vigor and intelligence of which are the 
marvel of the civilized world. Yet farms and mines are 
unable to sell their product at a normal profit, factories 
are largely idle, and untold millions of our citizens, 
handworkers and brainworkers, are living on their 
slender savings or are absolutely destitute. In this 
tragedy there is irony but no mystery. Under our ré- 
gime of unrestrained competition production has out- 
run the possibilities of consumption, as it has so often 
done in the past and will continue to do periodically 
unless the nation exercises at least as much intelligent 
control as is possible in its individual industries. 

But did Congress grapple with the situation as a 
board of directors would have done? It did not. What 
is even more significant, nobody looked to it to do so. 
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It fulfilled every reasonable requirement when, voting 
funds for relief, it refrained, after a bitter struggle, 
from bidding for ignorant popular approval by 
means of the economically and morally destruc- 
tive dole. 

President Hoover did not, it is true, call upon the 
Congress to provide point-blank against the recurrence 
of such calamities; but he did lay before it certain evils 
the remedy of which is an indispensable preliminary. 
Though he recognized the necessity of providing 
against monopolies and all unreasonable restraints of 
trade, he pointed out that the Sherman Act would 
have to be modified before manufacturers would be 
able to adjust production to the possible consumption. 
He pointed out that the railways are sorely in need of 
legislation to make possible the maximum of service to 
the public. There, were allusions to the unwisdom of 
many schedules in the recent tariff act; there was a 
strong recommendation that our entrance into the 
World Court be consummated. 

Highly reasonable in themselves, these suggestions 
were unreasonable because Congress is so clearly un- 
able to act on them without an extra session—and the 
prospect of a solution is so scant that an extra session 
could only harass business and delay the painful proc- 
ess of its recovery. 

It is our custom to say that the breakdown of con- 
gressional and parliamentary government is a result 
of the futility of democracy as preached and practiced 
in the nineteenth century and after. That may be a 
contributing factor, but the basic cause lies deeper. 
The industrial revolution, of which we hear so much, 
has necessitated, and has already in large measure 
accomplished, a transformation in our government of 
which as yet we have heard little or nothing. Congress 
is no longer able to treat our ills successfully by direct 
legislation, as it did in the simpler day in which it was 
constituted, and it would not be able to do so even if 
it were as wise and public-spirited as Confucius de- 
clared that men in office are not. 


Relinduishment of Power 


The briefest of retrospects upon the events of our 
generation will show that the onus of government has 
been taken over by an agency as indispensable today 
as it was undreamed-of by the Constitutional Fathers. 
To the canonical “departments” of government— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—we have added a 
fourth, the administrative tribunal, which combines 
the functions of all three and actually asserts most of 
their powers. Congress itself has abdicated to such 
commissions many or most of its original functions; 
and, though with the worst possible grace, it is con- 
tinuing to abdicate them. 

In the 1880’s two measures were incubated, the 
contrasting history of which tells the whole story. 
In the Sherman antitrust law Congress attempted the 
old method of generalized legislation—a blanket pro- 
hibition of the evil tendencies of our young titan in- 
dustries, which threatened to become monopolies. 
Its author died in the belief that he had chained the 
Titan forever to a rock. For four decades the progress 
of American industry consisted mainly in unbinding 
Prometheus, and now President Hoover urges that 
the process be continued. 
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But already in the 1880’s Congress had attempted, 
though unintelligently and timidly, a different line of 
attack—the regulation of industries. by tribunals 
which, once they were established, acted indepen- 
dently of Congress. The Interstate Commerce bill of 
1887 was described by one fumbling Solon as “a 
measure which no one understands and no one wants 
but everyone is going to vote for.” The evil practices 
of the railways had sources and methods so recondite, 
and our farmers and manufacturers were so loud in 
their outcries against them, that something simply 
had to be done. The measure did not give the Com- 
mission any real powers, being intended mainly for 
political effect in Buncombe; for the traditional re- 
pugnance to “‘government by commission” was as 
strong as it was unthinking. 


Government by Commissions 


President Cleveland himself expressed the convic- 
tion, as he signed the bill, that it was a step toward 
socialism. But we have since witnessed a steady in- 
crease in the number of administrative tribunals, 
which have extended their power over all our major 
national affairs, agricultural and industrial and finan- 
cial. And without them the prosperity of both the 
nation and the individual citizen would have suffered 
far more than it has. 

Very interesting are the stages by which the trend 
has developed. Under the act of 1887 Buncombe as 
usual received a gold brick. Unintelligently consti- 
tuted, the Commission could do nothing. As late as 
1906, Roosevelt was among the few who sensed the 
trend of events, understood the principles involved. 
He made speeches throughout the country, used all his 
power as President. Under the Hepburn Act Congress 
endowed the Commission with additional powers, 
among them the vital and unprecedented power of 
fixing railway rates. By passing the Act, Congress 
divested itself of all responsibility in the matter, 
short of a supplementary measure. The President 
alone can appoint commissioners (subject to approval 
by the Senate), and the only appeal from their deci- 
sions is to the Supreme Court. By 1920 it had become 
obvious that the railways, in their keen competition for 
territory, were impairing their own efficiency and econ- 
omy. The Transportation Act empowered the Com- 
mission to regroup the great systems in the interest of 
public service. To do all this, of course, it was necessary 
to exempt them from the operation of the Sherman Act. 


And Now the Flexible Clause 


In a similar manner Congress has conferred upon 
administrative tribunals a truly amazing number and 
variety of powers which it once exercised but which, 
owing to the extent and complexity of the modern 
nation, it can no longer handle effectively. And always 
if need be, it sets aside the Sherman Act. Only a few 
need be noted. The Federal Trade Commission super- 
vises the manufacture and sale of all commodities. A 
complicated tribunal at Washington supervises dis- 
putes between labor and capital—the problem of the 
unions and strikes. The Farm Board exerts extraor- 
dinary powers in behalf of agriculture. The Federal 
Reserve Board controls finance and banking. 
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Its power over the tariff Congress has been loath to 
surrender, for this “‘local interest” is peculiarly dear 
to those who speak and act for Buncombe. “In his 
unprincipled dread of losing his place,” said Confucius, 
“an official will go to all lengths.” Yet it is increasingly 
difficult—impossible, in fact—for Congress to deal 
effectively with the multifarious and complicated de- 
tails of modern trade. For years it has been obvious 
that only a commission of experts can deal effectively 
with the schedules, and that only the authority of the 
President of the United States can give validity to 
their decisions. So now we have the “flexible” provi- 
sion, a board which stands ready always to undo the 
evils wrought by too successful log-rollers and lobby- 
ists. To err is congressional; to correct the error is a 
presidential function. 


The Senate Has a Complex 


It cannot be said as yet that this new “department” 
of our government is altogether fortunate. At best 
experts are liable to be peculiarly fallible, and the 
niggardly salaries fixed by Congress make it impossible 
always to secure men of the first caliber. And there is 
something inquisitorial about these agencies of collec- 
tive control which is repugnant to our instinct of in- 
dividual liberty. 

Already our sanest publicists have perceived that 
if we are to prevent the recurrence of economic crises, 
with the attendant misery and disgrace of unemploy- 
ment, we must permit our captains of industry to 
agree upon a businesslike adjustment between what 
the nation produces and what the people can consume. 
As in the case of the railways, the Sherman law must 
be set aside to the extent of permitting conferences 
and compacts; and there must be an administrative 
tribunal to see that no monopoly shall result, and that 
agreements made shall be scrupulously kept. There 
was never a better example of the dependence of in- 
dividual life, liberty, and happiness upon the collective 
will and wisdom. 

This steady and irresistible transfer of vast powers 
from the legislative to the executive department has 
had an effect upon Congress which is psychological 
and indeed pathological. The upper house in particular 
is suffering from a malignant inferiority complex. And 
in proportion as Congress has sloughed off its powers 
to the executive department senatorial eloquence has 
tended, in the nature of the case, to embarrass the 
President. 


Embarrassing the President 


When the Constitution was framed it contained two 
vital defects. The provision that each state shall have 
two senators has resulted in a most flagrant misrepre- 
sentation of the American people and of their interests. 
The provision that no senator or representative shall 
be eligible for a cabinet post, and that no cabinet mem- 
ber shall have a seat in either house, has created a 
barrier between legislative and executive functions 
which makes a salutary codperation all but impossible. 
Both evils have been inflamed by the steady transfer 
of authority from Congress to the executive tribunals. 
It is the misrepresentative senators from small states 
_ whose rages of impotent inferiority most seriously 
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embarrass the conduct of the executive. When Senator 
Moses called them “‘sons of the wild jackass” his 
stirring epithet embodied a profound constitutional 
truth. 

On workaday legislation especially, this abnormal 
psychology of the Senate hampers the President, for 
unless the crisis is of the first importance he cannot 
assert his authority without risking a political tempest 
which, though it occurred in what is more and more 
becoming a teapot, might still affect injuriously the 
nation’s prosperity. The chief business of the late 
session of Congress was a revision of the tariff strictly 
limited to the needs of the economic crisis from which 
we were already suffering. After prolonged maneuvers 
Congress produced a general revision which, in the 
eyes of the country at large, was monstrously in- 
equitable to our own people and unwise in its effect 
upon the impoverished nations that are our debtors. 

President Hoover made no public protest; on the 
contrary, he signed the bill and spoke only in defense 
of it. With the wisdom of so doing we are not now con- 
cerned. The pertinent point is that the only alternative 
course was to take the high hand with Congress and, 
that failing, to send the bill back with a critical veto 
message. 

He might thus have secured the modification of 
some of the less defensible schedules, but only at the 
cost of plunging the country further into the sea of 
uncertainty at a time when industries were already 
tottering and the unemployed were increasing by mil- 
lions. He preferred to rely on the new “flexible” pro- 
vision which permits the executive to alter iniquitous 
rates—with results that have yet to appear. Even so, 
however, he achieved one more increase in the power 
of the Executive. 


“The People Will Not be Misled” 


In the crisis that confronted the present session, he 
chose to exert his power to the utmost. The chief re- 
source of those who speak and act for Buncombe is the 
national treasury. Congress had scarcely convened 
when measures were proposed which, including a modi- 
fied soldiers’ bonus, would have cost upward of four 
billion dollars. Doubtless the proposers knew that the 
increased burden of taxation which this would involve 
could only add to the distress of an industrial fabric 
already prostrate—that the ostensible remedy would 
intensify the disease. But Buncombe does not know; 
and so such considerations have no weight with the 
Confucian swayed by an “unprincipled dread of losing 
his place.” 

Hoover responded with a statement to Congress as 
stinging as his demeanor in regard to the tariff had 
been mild. “Prosperity cannot be restored by raids 
upon the public treasury.”” Congress was “playing 
politics at the expense of human misery.” He ended 
with a half-veiled threat of bringing the issue home to 
Congress in each and every Buncombe. ‘The Amer- 
ican people will not be misled by such tactics.” 

The rage of Congress was in proportion to its im- 
potence and its culpability. It launched countercharges 
as bitter but obviously false. It attempted to with- 
hold from the Executive the allocation of funds it 
voted, but its own inability to handle such affairs was 
manifest. All it accomplished (Continued on Page 94) 
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They “Grew Up” in Englewood 


By R. C. MCMANUS 


A chance schoolgirl friend- 
ship had much to do with the rise of one 
of the world’s most powerful financial 
groups, a group which years ago com- 
muted by train and ferry from the Jer- 
sey suburb to Wall Street. It included 
Davison, Case, Pomeroy, Morrow, Pros- 
ser, Lamont, and Strong—after fate 
moved Kate Trubee and Mary Clark, 
then young marrieds, to Englewood. 


of men weave, one with another, chance is for- 

ever inserting threads which determine the nature 
of some ultimate pattern. Again and again circum- 
stance, operating with an incredible subtlety, has 
drawn together individuals and events into a sequence 
that is apparent only after its conclusion, and his- 
torians will never cease to spec- 
ulate on what great deeds 


[ THE baffling and intricate designs that the lives 


The friendship of Kate and Mary had its first con- 
sequence when Clark, impressed by the husband of 
his daughter’s chum, aided him in becoming vice- 
president of the Liberty National Bank. Now the 
pattern begins to take shape as chance and Henry 
Pomeroy Davison work together, hand in glove. 

The Davison family began to multiply and they 
decided to migrate to the suburbs. What better 
place could they choose than Englewood? It was the 
charmingly situated home of friends, it was inex- 
pensive—a major consideration then—and it was 
convenient. In those days before the Hudson tubes 
the ferry from which Englewood commuters disem- 
barked, after a preliminary train journey to Jersey 
City, was only a step or two from the offices of the 
Liberty Bank. So they packed up and crossed the 
river. 

About this time Mary Clark married George Case 
of near-by Montclair, and Florence Corliss of Engle- 
wood married Thomas W. Lamont, a New Yorker. 
Case, erstwhile captain of the Yale ball team, was a 
fledgling lawyer. Lamont, the son of a Methodist 
minister, had worked his way through Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Harvard partly 
by writing football stories for 





might not have been done at 
So-and-So if certain casual in- 
cidents had not occurred at 
Such-and-Such only an hour 
or two before. 

How different, for instance, 
would this country’s recent 
financial history have been if 
two girls named Kate Trubee 
and Mary Clark had never 
met? 

Kate Trubee of Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Mary Clark of Du- 
mont, N. J., became friends 
at boarding school forty years 
ago. After graduation the 
friendship continued, and when 
Miss Trubee married a chap 








the New York Tribune, whose 
staff he joined after gradua- 
tion, but he was now strug- 
gling to keep a small import 
and export business above 
water in partnership with his 
wife’s brother. They settled 
in the Jersey suburb and within 
a few years were joined by 
two other couples, the Dwight 
W. Morrows and the Allen L. 
Lindleys. A lawyer friend had 
suggested to Morrow that En- 
glewood was as nice a place as 
any in which to flourish on a 
law clerk’s two thousand dol- 
lar salary; and the motive 
that sent Lindley across the 








named Harry Davison ! > very 
naturally joined her or «© -~k- 
end visits to Dumont, « * uy 
hamlet which was virt: -lly 
part of the community of its 
neighbor, Englewood. On Saturday afternoons the 
young people would buggy over to the Englewood 
Field Club to root for big Seward Prosser, who was 
winning the eyes of major-league baseball scouts by 
the skill with which he kept his feet in the way of 
rival runners seeking first base. And in the evenings 
sometimes, Davison, ex-farm boy and rising banker, 
would talk things over with Mary’s father, Du- 
mont Clark, president of the American Exchange 


Bank. 


In early Englewood days. H. P. and 
Kate Trubee Davison with their son 
Trubee, now assistant war secretary. 


river was just about the same, 
for he was working day and 
night to make a go of the little 
commission brokerage business 
he had founded on borrowed 
money. Before 1905 the local directory held two 
more names this story demands that we remember. 
They were those of Daniel E. Pomeroy and Benjamin 
Strong. 

Just a pleasant group of “younger marrieds,” 
making the round of parties at one another’s homes, 
golfing together, climbing on the 8:27 for town every 
morning to chuckle over the endless yarns of Harry 
Davison, who had an anecdote to drive home every 
point that he made. 
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Moving upward, the banker had become presi- 
dent of the Liberty before the close of the century. 
His bank was bulging out of its waterfront home 
toward Broadway and at last he moved, leaving the 
old building without a tenant. The problem of renting 
it seemed impossible until he performed one of those 
acts of combination, like a chemist putting together 
two gases to get an explosion, which recur throughout 
his entire career. 

In the back of his head there lurked a scheme for 
the formation of an institution which, in that pre- 
Reserve era, would act as a trust company for na- 
tional and state banks throughout the country. Why 
not, he thought to himself, organize and set up such 
a bank in the Liberty Street headquarters? The idea 
had no sooner occurred to him than he decided to 
act on it and from that moment carried it with him 
wherever he went. 


“But He’s Not a Banker” 


One night, chugging homeward on an Erie flyer, he 
was discussing with George Case the selection of 
someone to assist him in the enterprise when Lamont, 
the exporter, walked through the car. 

“There’s my man,” said Davison. 

“But he’s not a banker,” observed the other. 

“T don’t care,” was the answer. ‘“‘He’s a smart 
fellow.” 

So when the Bankers Trust Company was formed 
in January, 1903, Thomas W. Lamont was its secre- 
tary and treasurer. His assistant was Daniel E. Pom- 
eroy, Davison’s cousin, in whose home at Troy, Penn- 
sylvania, young Harry had spent most of his boyhood. 
To-day Pomeroy is vice-chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. 

It-is hard to overemphasize the importance of the 
original Bankers Trust, which ironically burst from 
its Liberty Street cradle in five months. In those days 
men cultivated individuality with far more enthusi- 
asm than they do at present, and rival financiers were 
accustomed to look upon one another with hostility, 
suspicion, and sometimes even more violent emotions. 
In spite of this, Davison succeeded in getting together 
a board of directors whose interests were so widespread 
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that it was said hardly a banker in the United 
States would not find a friend among them. This de- 
velopment of the codperative spirit had much to do 
with preparing New York for the world leadership 
in finance it was soon to assume, and with the in- 
auguration of the Federal Reserve System in 1914 
it was a logical sequence that sent Benjamin Strong 
from the position he then occupied as head of the 
Bankers to the governorship of the New York reserve 
bank. , 

But we are going too fast. 

In 1906 the president of the Englewood Hospital, 
a Mr. H. P. Davison, decided that improvements were 
needed, so he delegated Seward Prosser, who was now 
hitting home runs in the insurance business, to raise 
money by running a carnival at the very Field Club 
where he had once performed so prodigiously on the 
diamond. They still talk about that carnival out in 
Jersey. It lasted a week, got columns of attention in 
all the New York papers, and cleared something like 
twenty thousand dollars—which, for such an under- 
taking, was phenomenal. 

“Tf Prosser can do a job like that,” said the man 
who gave him the opportunity, “he is the fellow for 
me. 

Pretty soon an opening came. The indefatigable 
financier was organizing the Astor Trust, needed a 
vice-president, and turned for advice once more to 
George Case one day as they sat on the porch of the 
golf club. The name of Prosser was brought up, and 
then the lawyer spoke of Thomas Cochran, his friend 
and classmate at Yale. Cochran had been obscurely 
running Ardsley Hall, an apartment house on New 
York’s Central Park West, when Case brought him 
under Davison’s eye. 

“We'll take them both,” said Davison. 

The lawyer voiced the same thought that had oc- 
curred to him in the railroad car on a previous day. 
“They aren’t bankers,” he pointed out. 


In our embassy grounds at Mexico City. From left 
to right: Constance, Dwight, Jr., Anne, Elisabeth, 
Elizabeth Reeve, and Dwight Whitney Morrow. 
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In the heyday of the Englewood Field Club, 
Seward Prosser (second from right, rear row) 
led the famous nine to victory. Mr. Prosser 
was the third president of the Bankers Trust 
and is today the chairman of its board. 


He got the same answer. “I don’t care. They’re 
smart fellows.” 

After a while Cochran moved to Englewood. 

This virtually closes the group, for a time, and it 
remains now to record the progress of the handful 
of fellow commuters who formed so mighty a partner- 
ship in international finance. The panic of 1907 
fell on all of them, Prosser and Cochran at the very 
outset of their careers. By his clear-headed conduct 
therein Davison won a partnership in the House 
of Morgan, the Mecca of the financier’s pilgrimage. 
Lamont followed him in 1911 and Cochran six years 
later, after stepping in Prosser’s footsteps through 
the Astor Trust and Liberty National. Prosser him- 
self became head of the Bankers when Strong went 
to the Reserve, where the latter administered his 
duties through almost constant illness with a skill 
and a concern for war-shattered Europe which won 
him the admiration of bankers all over the continent. 
And Case, a member of the firm of White and Case, 
as lawyer for most of these men and friend of all of 
them, took a part in the forging of the chain which has 
never been truly appreciated. Today Seward Prosser 
calls him “the most ‘listened to’ man in financial 
circles.” 


There is a link so far omitted in this sequence, 
perhaps the most important link of all, which must 
be inserted by the repetition of a rather well-known 
story. 

One day sixteen or seventeen years ago Davison, 
now second in command to Morgan himself in the 
great banking house, was walking up Pine Street 
struggling with a problem. The firm needed a new 
partner. Who should it be? 

Someone bumped into him; he started to apolo- 
gize and looked down into the face of Dwight Morrow, 
the superlatively able lawyer whose suburban back 
yard touched those of Prosser and Pomeroy, with 
Lamont’s home across the street. Davison combined 
his gases. 

“There’s the new partner,” said the explosion. 


Funds for the Red Cross 


We return to the record of progress. The war be- 
gan that movement of gold toward our shores which 
has continued in a mighty accumulation until our 
vaults contain almost half of the world’s supply. 
Such a development has enormously increased the 
responsibility of American bankers, who can pro- 
duce no group surpassing in importance the little 
band of Englewoodites. When this country took up 
arms, that importance was turned in a dozen direc- 
tions. 

Davison closed his desk and departed for Wash- 
ington to head the Red Cross War Council. A meeting 
was held; a drive for funds was decided on, and 
someone suggested that they ought to campaign for 
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ten million dollars. A bolder spirit suggested twenty. 

“Make it a hundred million,” said the man from 
Morgan’s, and everyone gasped. But Davison was 
thinking of a fellow who had raised money for him 
in such bang-up style in that hospital drive ten years 
before, so when committees were chosen Seward 
Prosser was made national finance chairman. The 
hundred million was raised with something to spare, 
and before they closed the books after the armistice 
it had been tripled. 

Only this winter Prosser stepped back into his 
favorite rdle as head of New 
York’s Emergency Unemploy- 
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Conference, he stepped in when the negotiations were 
about to collapse and helped more than anyone else 
to avert failure. And now, a senator, he is thought 
by many to be the best available candidate for presi- 
dent of the United States, the most important public 
office in the world! 

This last, of course, is hardly due to the schoolgirl 
friendship of Kate Trubee and Mary Clark. But how 
much of the rest of the story is? 

It was the Clark-Trubee friendship which brought 
Davison to Englewood when it was a place of only 

four or five thousand inhabi- 





ment Committee and raised one 
third again as much money as 
he had originally sought. 


Wartime Activities 


While others labored for the 
Red Cross, Neighbor Morrow 
played a leading part in the work 
of the Allied Maritime Trans- 
port Council, which attacked the 
whole huge problem of Allied 
shipping. Neighbor Lamont was 
one of the first of President Wil- 
son’s financial advisers at Paris. 
And neighbor Allen Lindley said 
good-by to his wife and sons, left 
his brokerage business to take 
care of itself, and became a sol- 








tants. And it was in Englewood 
that he first met the men, each 
one struggling for a foothold, on 
whose shoulders he was to erect 
such a tremendous structure. 
There is no disputing the ability 
of any member of the group, but 
the fact remains that each one 
was fitted into the machine be- 
cause he had the opportunity to 
demonstrate that ability under a 
neighbor’s eye. 

Today, with Davison and 
Strong dead and Cochran moved 
away, Englewood still retains 
much of its original character, 
for its famous citizens have had 
neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to transform it into a 
“smart” or “horsy” commu- 
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dier a month after the United 
States entered the fight. When 
he was mustered out, after serv- 
ing in the field near his friend 
Whittlesey of the Lost Battalion, 
he went back ‘‘downtown” and not long ago was made 
vice-president of the New York Stock Exchange. 
The youngest by half a dozen years of any of the 
“Englewood crowd,” he is more an heir to the tradi- 
tion than an agent in the plot, but for some time 
has been recognized as one of the key men on the 
floor by reason of his position as broker for some of 
the biggest banking interests. According to Stock 
Exchange custom, he will step upward to the presi- 
dency at the expiration of the present incumbent’s 
term. 

If there is any further need to remind the reader 
of the prestige which these men have achieved, let 
him consider two cases. 

Two years ago the representatives of virtually 
every government in Europe met at the Hague to 
consider the reparations plan which had been drawn 
up by the Young Committee, on which Lamont had 
served. They fell into an undignified squabble, which 
threatened the entire consideration of the acutest 
problem left by the most frightful of all the world’s 
conflicts. At this point a cry of help went from many 
lips to Lamont, a private American citizen, who hap- 
pened to be traveling in England at the time. 

In 1927 Dwight Morrow retired from Morgan’s, 
went to Mexico as our ambassador, and succeeded in 
averting what was beginning to be serious trouble 
between the two nations. Last winter, as a member 
of the American delegation to the London Naval 


143 Liberty, cradle of the Bank- 
ers Trust, near the New York 
terminal of the old Jersey ferry. 


nity, like certain of the Long 
Island or Westchester resorts. 
Though the cottages in which 
they began their married lives 
have given way to more preten- 
tious domiciles, none of these could be described in 
terms more glowing than the word substantial implies, 
for it is not the accumulation of fabulous wealth which 
has distinguished these men. Not one, very likely, is 
worth more than twenty million dollars, while most 
have far less. But there is no similar group which has 
attained such power, or administered it so well. 


The Changing Scene 


The change that may overtake the town will come 
from another quarter, for across the waters of the 
Hudson a mighty new bridge has sprung to the very 
foot of Englewood’s cliffs. When it is complete, when 
more of the strangling Manhattan traffic is loosed in 
Jersey, the green village on the lip of the Palisades 
may become a mere honking adjunct of the metropo- 
lis, a place of cursing truckmen and screaming “Sun- 
day drivers.” In that case, perhaps, older residents 
will move on, seeking seclusion and quiet. And if so, 
the little town which secretly prepared this extraor- 
dinary chapter in American financial history will 
have dissolved ignobly into greater New York, un- 
known tv most Americans save for an event, wholly 
unrelated to this narrative, which once put it on the 
front page of every newspaper in the world. 

That event was the marriage in Englewood of 
Dwight Morrow’s daughter, Anne, to Charles Augus- 
tus Lindbergh, Jr. 























At the controls of the oil-burning 
Britannic, last word in luxurious 
water transportation of today. 


| the days when ships 
were stoked with coal the “‘black 
gang’s”’ job was to maintain a 
head of steam. But how the fire- 
man—a half-roasted gorilla with 
a sweat rag round his neck— 
had to work to keep that needle 
steady on the gauge! Now, with 
oil in the bunkers, a twist of the 
wrist does the work. An engag- 
ing narrative of the change, by 


one who has held both jobs. 





By W. C. ROGERS 


Photographs by Thurman Rotan 


()* of the real old-timers and I were 
hanging out in the Seas Service Bu- 
reau waiting for a call, and we got to 
talking about changes on the sea since oil took 
the place of coal. He was a master-at-arms 
in the U. S. Navy when the battleships were all 
skysail yarders, so this other little develop- 
ment was pretty recent to him. 

He said one time he was in a shipping hall 
in Baltimore hanging around for a call when 
by and by the window went up and the ship- 
ping master yelled, “Two oil-burning firemen.” 

The old-timer said he could hardly believe 
his ears. A funny silence spread all around. 
One guy said, “What?” and the master yelled 
again: “Two oil-burning firemen.” 

Well, a couple of fellows went up to see 
if they couldn’t talk it over, but they didn’t 
have oil-burning discharges. 

Somebody said, “I hear a lot of ships is 
going to burn oil.” 

One guy came back from the window tell- 
ing all about it. ‘Oil-burning firemen! They 
don’t want no firemen. Oil! Ain’t coal good 


enough for a ship? I tell you the sea is going 
to hell.” 
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And to his way of thinking, he had the right dope. 
To most folks the old-time fireman holds his own 
with the best of the lads who built up the “wooden 
ships and iron men” tradition. They think of him 
as a sort of human coal conveyor—a_half-roasted 
gorilla, more like—hailing from Liverpool with a 
sweat rag around his neck, shoveling like hell twenty- 
four hours a day, and as tough as they come. 


Catching Up for a Blow 


Now a coal-burning fireman had to be a pretty good 
man in his way, but he was only human after all. He 
usually had three fires; and there might be anywhere 
from twelve or fifteen fires on a freighter to a hundred 
or so on a big liner. You had to fire your boiler maybe 
every fifteen or twenty minutes. You'd break it up 
with the slice bar and even the bed out and heave in 
the coal. That might take ten or fifteen minutes and 
then you had a blow coming to you. Twenty minutes 
before the end of the watch you'd clean your fires and 
pull the ashes and the coal passer would throw water 
on them—an art, throwing that water just right— 
and the two of you would haul them up the ash chute 
and they'd sizzle in the sea. 

Some fellows always thought it was harder to be 
a trimmer or to pass coal than to fire. The trimmer 
was in the bunkers, and his job was to keep the coal 
going down the chute to the fire room. When the 
bunkers were full just a couple of pokes would do the 
trick. Then it got to where he had to make a long 
throw with his shovel, and finally he would pitch it 
into a pile that was handier to the chute and then 
pass it down. 

The coal passer had to take the coal from the 
chute or the bunkers to the fireman. He would fill 
his barrow and wheel it over and dump the load in 
a pile to one side of the furnace. That was a sweet job 
when it was rough, too. You’d load your barrow and 
wait till the ship started to roll, then you’d pick up 
the handles and run over with the roll. But you had 
to be careful or you’d go too far or get off your 
course. And if you got caught on the back roll it was 
just too bad. When you were all caught up on your 
fireman you could take a little blow. They tell me 
Paddy Brennan, the chief on the American, had all 
the legs cut off his wheelbarrows, so his men wouldn’t 
think about squatting down while they took that blow. 


He Just Wasn't a Fireman! 


A coal-burning fireman was much more independ- 
ent than oil-burning firemen are now. All he had 
to do was to keep his steam up. And how that needle 
could make a man work! Work and work, harder than 
anything else could ever force him to. He would fight 


that needle till he didn’t have a gut left in him—but | 


he’d lick it! 

Entering and leaving harbors with a pilot ringing the 
bells like mad was worst; the good days came when his 
ship was far out, in a calm sea. Then, when some en- 
gineer came snooping around, a fireman could glance 
at his gauge, give the engineer a look, and say to 
another fireman, “Say, Al, I don’t like the bloody 
company this evening, do you?” And Al would say, 
“T never did have no use for engineers myself.” And 


WORLD’S WORK for MARCH 


because the steam would be just 180, they’d get 
away with it. 

Once a bos’n was telling us firemen his side of the 
story, and it was so funny we bought him all the 
drinks he could hold. It seems he was on the beach in 
Barcelona and shipped out for New Orleans as coal- 
burning fireman. A strong back and a thick head were 
needed for that job; he figured maybe his head was 
thick enough at that, for he should have had the sense 
to stay in Barcelona. When he signed on, though, he 
was on his uppers. He had never sailed below, but he 
couldn’t very well stay and starve in Barcelona—or 
rather he could and who'd care. Well, when he fired 
his first watch the fellows helped him a bit. He fired 
another watch and just made the grade. The third 
watch all the skin came off his hands, the sweat raised 
a heat rash all over his body, he drank some cold 
water and got sick, he burnt his left arm. Just then 
the chief fireman came along and told him if he’d just 
get down to business things would come out all right, 
like they did for everybody else with any sense. 

So he just dropped his shovel right there and went 
on up the ventilator. He climbed and climbed. Finally 
he peeked out on the boat deck and there was the 
chief mate. “‘ Mister,” he said, “I’m a seafaring man 
of long experience and good reputation and I’m not a 
fireman. And if you'll just give me some little job in 
your department I’ll be much obliged to you.” 


It’s Easier With Oil 


Nowadays it’s a bit different. In fact, there aren’t 
so many coal burners left. In America there are the 
George Washington and a few others, so old it 
wouldn’t pay to convert them, making runs where 
coal is cheap at both ends. Most of the ships in the 
Great Lakes are coal burners, however; coal is very 
cheap up there. 

Tying up in some port every other day gives those 
Lakes firemen just that many breaks and makes their 
job a cinch, compared with a forty-day grind on salt 
water. Nobody thinks much of it on the Lakes; in fact, 
it’s a good job. Those Lake ships feed like homes, and 
there’s unlimited fresh water. 

But on salt water there aren’t so many American 
coal burners left. It’s paid shipowners to convert them 
to oil burners. There is the bunker space saved for 
cargo, the oil being mostly carried in the ballast tanks; 
ton for ton the oil takes up less space and has far 
more driving power besides; there are crew food and 
wages saved too. 

Some people may say the sea is going to hell and 
that the average young American couldn’t fire coal. 
But a young American is simply too wise. He can earn 
more and live under better conditions ashore. People 
may say he is spoiled by high standards of living, and 
by eating soft food all the time, that he hasn’t guts like 
an old-timer. But I say it’s only horse sense to take the 
best job you can get, always. And I think this country 
will never have a Merchant Marine until conditions 
on ships attract young Americans. 

On oil burners the engine and fire rooms are very 
clean. The engineers expect you to spend all your time 
wiping up the floor plates and polishing furnace doors 
with stove polish. They'll tell you the fires almost run 
themselves. There’s often supposed to be some kind 











THE BLACK GANG WASHES UP 


The Old-Timer at Work 


It would take sixteen stokers and six coal passers for each watch 
to send the Britannic through the waves as fast as she now travels 
by oil-driven motor, and the black gang would have to shovel 
about 240 tons of coal under the boilers for each ocean trip. 





WORLD’S WORK for MARCH 


A Modern Engine Room 


An oil-burning Diesel drives the White Star Line’s 
Britannic across the Atlantic in six days, consuming 
about 70 tons of fuel oil on each trip. Two engineers are 
in charge of the main engine, while the six auxiliary 
motors are cared for by as many competent mechanics. 
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of governor on the fuel-oil pump, but I have yet to see 
one that worked right. They say there’s a new electric 
one that does, though. 

Actually you come down on watch and if the fire- 
man has the steam O.K., and the fuel-oil temperature 
O.K., and has cleaned his burners, and hasn’t done 
any wrong to the paintwork, then you take the watch 
over. 

Then you blow your tubes—a simple little per- 
formance that gets the loose soot out of the boiler 
tubes. Then you clean your burners—shut off a fire 
and pull out a burner and shove an extra one in quick 
so the steam will stay steady. You do that down the 
line, then you get the steam back to normal and start 
to wash the floor plates. 

The steam hovers around 180 or whatever you are 
carrying. A twentieth of a turn on the fuel pump every 
fifteen minutes and you can keep your gauge at 180- 
1794-180-1803-180. Furthermore, you’re doing what 
used to be eight or ten men’s work. 

By and by the oiler brings in coffee. By and by the 
engineer looks in, or maybe the chief makes a round. 
After a long time two bells sounds and your relief 
comes down, and that’s all for that. But, like I said, 
they’re always trying to make you to wash paint- 
work and wipe floor plates, and if you want to make 
another trip I reckon you have to! 

But, all in all, the oil-burning fireman has a good 
job at sea. Of course they say coal dust washes off 
easily, but I have yet to see a coal-burning fireman 
without coal dust around his eyelashes for life. Also 
any steam boiler is hell to clean, and when the ship’s 
in port the boiler must be cleaned. 


Buckets of Black Diamonds 


Coaling a ship on the Lakes ports and in big salt- 
water ports is a simple matter. Someone jerks a 
couple of levers and down the coal comes with a roar. 
In other days it was a different matter, especially in 
some out-of-the-way port. Then the wheelbarrow artist 
came to the fore. Coaling at sea in the Navy was no 
child’s play either, they tell me; even as now the Navy 
prided itself on how smartly a couple of hundred men 
could do a job that a couple of winches do in the 
Merchant Marine. Sometimes you'd see a foreign ship 
with all her men toting black diamonds in buckets 
from shoulder yokes; and it was a glad word to those 
boys when there were only two hundred more trips 
apiece. * 

Taking on oil anywhere is a simple matter. A couple 
of men can transfer ten thousand barrels into the 
ships’ tanks. The ship pulls alongside the oil dock—or 
a barge comes up—and the oil crew makes the hose 
fast. Presently the hose jumps a little and then throbs 
regularly and you're getting your oil. It goes right 
down into the ballast tanks, which used to be filled 
with salt water to keep the ship on an even keel. 

When oil was first used people had some phony ideas 
about a drop of it overboard and the ocean was pol- 
luted. They used to stop up the scuppers with rag- 
wrapped plugs, and on a newly converted ship some 
expert used to come down and drill the engineers in 
transferring oil from one tank to another. It was great 
sport and some oil was always sure to be spilled 
before the job was done. 


I was on watch once when the mate phoned down 
that the after port tank was overflowing on deck. So 
it was, and the starboard one too, and then the two 
midships ones. No pumps were going and the German 
engineer who was in charge walked up and around and 
wrung his hands. In a little while the flow stopped and 
eventually some genius figured the trouble was due to 
heat expansion on entering the Gulf Stream. 

The change from coal to oil makes a big difference, 
too, in the number of men shipped. No longer can an 
army invade an engine room. On the occasion of the 
trial trip of a large ship, especially a battleship, a crew 
used to be collected in Hoboken and sent on a special 
train to the shipyard. 


The Horny-handed Hobokeners 


Hoboken firemen were a famous brand and River 
Street was one of the few localities where a full crew 
could be collected on short notice. An agent would feel 
your hand—‘“‘Good and hard.” You were a fine man 
and eligible to make the trip to the shipyard in a 
wooden-seated da y coach and drink company liquor 
free. 

It was almost like an excursion around election time, 
except you didn’t have to wear campaign buttons, and 
next morning—before you knew it—a shovel would be 
in your hand and you'd be steaming for the coast of 
Rockland, Maine. 

Today it is worked with a little more finesse. There 
is more of a system, there is a great deal less work, and 
the fireman’s life is easier. Of course the experts are 
always there in all the glory of white collars for every 
trial trip. They nose around until their self-importance 
is satisfied, and the seafaring men, as ever, run the ship 
right. 

Some people may not realize it, but things have 
changed considerably on the ships just in our times; I 
was out in Frisco last winter and trying to pick up a 
ship. 

The fink hall there was the same as any other 
one. This certain day there had been a call for two 
Chinese messmen: Shipping was Kind of discouraging 
out there last winter, as you may gather. 

* By and by the window flew up and the megaphone 
stuck out and the shipping master yelled, “Six coal- 
burning firemen.” 

There was a little snickering and a couple of guys 
came to and said, “Whuzzat?” 


Stokers a Vanishing Race 


A bunch of fellows with all clean clothes on—just 
paid off some ship—got up. ‘Nothing doing today,” 
said one. “On a northern run, too?” yelled another. 
As they all cleared out one wise-cracker called, “He 
don’t want a fireman, he wants an answer to the ad: 
‘Two horses dropped dead, one man wanted.” 

I thought I’d wait and see if some other call didn’t 
come in. 

The master shifted his shoulder, got a little more 
comfortable, and yelled again, “Six coal-burning fire- 
men. 

Nothing happened. I thought, “There are mighty 
few of those loud-talking, old-time coal-burning fire- 
men about today.” 














Beauty and the Beast 


‘Che ( apanese an lives a dias Had beihivun may go on 


By SARAH M. 


T IS impossible to go to Japan and not become 
I interested in the silk industry. Silk is all over 
Japan. Nearly everyone dresses in it and nearly 
everyone, from the humblest peasant to the captain 
of finance, is more or less interested in its production. 
We had not been in Japan two days before we were 
caught in silk’s delicate mesh. “What are all those 
shrubs with the juicy green leaves, something like 
raspberry bushes?” we asked, for there were acres of 
them, around every farmhouse, tucked into every 
fold of the hills. ‘‘Those,” replied our companion, 
“are mulberry bushes.” “‘Mulberry? You mean the 
stuff the silkworms live on?” “ Yes,” he smiled. 

We imagined that swarms of silkworms like locusts 
descended upon those glistening green leaves and that 
after them came picturesque peasants in round mush- 
room hats with baskets to pick the cocoons from the 
denuded bushes. It was all mixed up, somehow, with 
cotton and the boll weevil—a hazy, inaccurate pic- 
ture but one that, after all, had some excuse, for we 
have no trained insects in America. 

How could we know that whole rooms in practically 
every farmhouse in Japan are given over to the well- 
being of hundreds of thousands of little gnawing green 
worms; that they are born there, spin their cocoons 
there, and die there; that the worms do not go out to 
the leaves but that the leaves are gathered, cut into a 
dainty salad, and carried to the worms? It is all so 
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different from anything we have at home. The thought 
that millions of these tiny ravenous creatures are the 
economic backbone of one of the world’s most progres- 
sive nations is enough in itself to stimulate the laziest 
imagination to interest in the silk industry of Japan. 


Carefully Pampered Spinners 


Sericulture has been carried on in Japan for at least 
two thousand years, having been brought there from 
China; but it was not until 1879, after Commodore 
Perry had induced the Imperial government to open 
Japanese ports to foreign trade that any silk was ex- 
ported. Since then the industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds until today Japan exports almost 70 per 
cent of all the raw silk consumed by the world. It rep- 
resents about 40 per cent of the total exports of the 
nation and approximately 750,000,000 yen a year. 

Naturally an industry of such vital importance is 
heartily encouraged by the government, which carries 
on constant experiments in breeding, in the selection 
of mulberry for feeding, in improved methods of feed- 
ing, in increasing the hatching seasons, in preserving 
the cocoons, in perfecting the reeling process, and so 
on. It is fascinating to follow these experiments and 
to see the astonishing results obtained. But behind all 
this activity—these searchings of the scientists, the 
confabs between nations as to conditioning, quality, 
tariff, and so on—is the little green worm 
himself. He is the fellow who is doing the 
work and it is upon him that interest centers. 

The full-grown silkworm is an impressive 
fellow about three inches long, of a luscious 
light-green color but of forbidding counten- 
ance. He has a one-track mind and is not 
open to new ideas. It is the scientists who 
must adjust themselves to him, not he to 
them. He must have everything just right— 
cool airy rooms, immaculate cleanliness, the 
right food properly prepared, no disturbing 
noises—or he will toil not, neither will he spin. 

Being a toiler himself, he is a friend of 
those who toil. Except for him, thousands of 
hard-driven farmers struggling in the rice 
fields could not survive. He is the familiar 


Even entomological experts concede 
the silkworm (actually a caterpillar) 
lacking in pulchritude. But beauty is 
as beauty does, and Bombyx mori 
abounds in good works. It takes 
30,000 of him to make one silk hank. 
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A household harvest of cocoons. Nearly every 
rural cottage in Japan produces some raw silk, to 
eke out the family income from the paddy fields. 


guest in every household. He has his own room and 
he is carefully fed and tended by all the members 
of the family, from the old grandmother to the 
children. He seems to thrive on this care; for, in 
spite of numerous experiments, mass production of 
silkworms has so far not been successful. 

His life cycle begins with the eggs, which have 
been dropped by the parent moth on squares of card- 
board. The eggs are very minute, but by this method 
it is easy to preserve them and to estimate approxi- 
mately how many worms will be hatched. One ounce 
of seed will produce about 35,000 silkworms, giving a 
harvest of perhaps 140 pounds of cocoons from which 
12 pounds of raw silk may be reeled. One ton of ripe 
mulberry leaves would be the required nourishment 
for such a rearing. Silkworms in a natural state would 
produce but one generation a year, but centuries of 
cultivation have produced two, one in the spring and 
one in the fall, while experiments in a third or summer 
crop are becoming rapidly more successful. The hatch- 
ings are controlled by artificial heat, much as we 
control the hatchings of hens’ eggs. 


Spoiling the Silkworm’s Plans 


The airy, clean rearing rooms are fitted to the ceil- 
ing with shelves, upon which are placed shallow bam- 
boo trays. These trays are easily lifted out for feeding 
or inspection. When the tiny worms hatch out they 
are fed only the tenderest young leaves, cut fine. They 
begin eating with the utmost voracity and increase in 
size with astonishing rapidity. As they grow they are 
given bigger and better leaves. The incessant gnawing 
sounds like the rustle of wind in a corn field. During 
the thirty days it takes the caterpillars to reach full 
growth they shed their skins four times. When they 
are fully matured they are about as long and thick as 
one’s forefinger. Two long sacks running the length of 
the body beneath the skin are filled with a clear vis- 
cous fluid that hardens when exposed to the air. Then, 
for the first time, they stop eating, climb into the bam- 
boo roosts or nests that have been prepared for them, 
attach themselves, and begin spinning the cocoons. 

For three or four days the deceived creatures labor 
ceaselessly, throwing their heads around and around, 
ejecting the tiny filaments of fluid from their mouths 
until they have spun themselves inside a snug, delicate, 
glossy shell where they settle down to dream of but- 
terfly wings. Cocoons are a glistening white or a bril- 
liant clear yellow in color, oviform in shape, and 
about an inch and a half long. One cocoon will yield a 
continuous reelable filament, so fine as to be almost 
invisible and from eight to twelve hundred yards in 
length. It is this delicate thread that ultimately forms 
the raw silk of commerce. 

In two or three days the cocoons are gathered and 
the dreaming pupa killed by steam or dry heat. The 
ones selected for the production of the next crop are 
left in peace; after ten or fifteen days the moths ap- 
pear and the sexes immediately mate. After five or six 
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days the female lays her eggs, five hundred or more on 
the cardboard squares. 

In the meantime the cocoons are gathered and 
sorted into classes of similar color and size, to secure 
uniform quality. All damaged or soiled cocoons and 
the broken floss from the outside are put aside to be 
used in spun silk. 

Reeled silk is made up of from four to twenty 
filaments brought together to form a continuous, 
uniform strand. Very often the filament is reeled from 
the cocoons in the homes where they are grown and on 
apparatus of the most primitive type, but effort is 
made to induce the farmer to bring his cocoons to the 
reeling house that is established in each silk-growing 
center. 

It is fascinating to go through one of these establish- 
ments and see the cocoons, heaped up in great, glisten- 
ing, snowy-white masses or carried about in huge 
bamboo baskets to a table where they are scooped up, 
carefully weighed, and spilled into the steel baskets 
that travel past on a never ending chain. The baskets 
drop into a vat of boiling water, then into one less hot, 
then into one of cool water, until the cocoons emerge 
thoroughly softened and with the fibers loosened from 
the gum that binds them into a solid mass. 

The cocoons are now carried in little wooden tubs 
to the reeling room, where hundreds of shallow trays 
filled with hot water are placed side by side in long 
rows. In front of each tray are four tiny white porce- 
lain buttons or eyelets through which the filaments 
pass to the guider, which in turn transmits them to 
the whirling reels. Behind each tray stands a reeler, 
usually a young girl. From a humane point of view 
this process of the silk industry does not fill one with 
enthusiasm. There must, of course, be silk reelers in 
the world, and no doubt there (Continued on Page 112) 
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Mergers in Abeyance 


By JOHNSON HEYWOOD 


be quite well satisfied with those parts of our 
antitrust laws which regulate competitive prac- 
tice and restrain unfair trade. 

But there is a general discontent with the operation 
of the antitrust laws as they affect the formation and 
existence of mergers in the industrial field. 

Quite a lot of business men who classify as “big” 
profess to see in the antitrust laws a threat to the 
peaceful existence of our large corporations, most of 
which are the result of consolidations. They claim, too, 
that proposed mergers which would work out to the 
public good are held in abeyance because of uncer- 
tainty as to what the law will consider proper, and 
they condemn the present antitrust laws as too rigid, 
restricting, and hampering for the general good. 

There is a contrary-minded group which favors less 
liberal interpretation of the antitrust laws. It is made 
up chiefly of members of Congress who pride them- 
selves on being champions of the people, and of voci- 
ferous laymen, usually with personal axes to grind, who 
classify chain stores, mergers, the Money Power, Wall 
Street, and the devil as all being more or less in league 
to drag down or grind down consumers and small busi- 
ness men to the economic depths. 

As a matter of fact it would seem wise for those who 
profess to fear mere size to cease tinkering with the 
antitrust laws. They were responsible for the passing 
of the Clayton Act, which, it was announced, would 
put teeth in the Sherman Act. It is generally believed 
now that instead of hampering the formation of merg- 
ers, the Clayton Act stimulated merging; for curi- 
ously enough, the Clayton Act makes it illegal for 
independent competitors to do things which, combined 
in a merger, they can do without fear of the law. 

However, to the unprejudiced observer there seems 
to be little reason for either business men or the people 
to worry about their rights or safety under the anti- 
trust laws. As they now are they seem to be admirably 
suited to the needs both of the American people and 
of American business. 

Briefly, the Sherman Act forbids combinations in 
restraint of trade as well as monopolizing or attempt- 
ing to monopolize any part of the commerce between 
states. That gives broad coverage—too broad, in the 
opinion of its critics. Both sides in the argument 


Bee suite men and the public generally seem to 


maintain that it should have been more specific in its 
prohibitions. Lots of business men want to know just 
what they are allowed to do and how far they can go in 
putting together mergers of competitors. They hold 
that as things now are they can’t tell whether a pro- 
posed merger will be legal or not. 

The self-styled protectors of the people, on the other 
hand, say that the broad provisions of the law give 
the courts too much leeway and that they tend to let 
mergers get too large and dominant for safety. 

The economic offenses against which the Sherman 
Act was aimed are clear enough. They were chiefly 
the raising of prices to unreasonable levels by virtue 
of monopoly and interference with the freedom of 
competitors to enter and continue in business. With 
these general purposes in mind it was undoubtedly 
wise to frame only a general law flexible enough so 
that the courts would be free to take into account 
changes in business and public opinion. A rigid law is 
apt soon to become a dead law when conditions or 
public opinion change; a broad, flexible law generally 
remains a live law. 


When Business Ran Hog-Wild 


This has proved true of the Sherman Act. From time 
to time the Supreme Court has given almost diamet- 
rically opposite opinions. Some say that this has 
caused great confusion. Actually the decisions have on 
the whole reflected changes in business methods and 
public opinion. 

One of the first decisions almost nullified the aim of 
the Sherman Act. The court said that the lawmakers 
had not intended to limit the rights of either corpora- 
tions or private individuals to acquire, control, or 
dispose of property. As a result of this decision we en- 
tered an era of almost unlimited formation of mergers 
many of which controlled practically one hundred per 
cent of the total business of an industry. 

So safe did big business feel that it indulged in 
foolish excesses. Prices were boosted outrageously and 
high-handed, merciless methods were freely used to 
put small independents out of business so that the 
monopoly might be retained. 

This continued until 1904. By that time conditions 
were all but unbearable and public opinion began to 
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Pressure is being brought to bear 
on Congress to modify our antitrust laws. One 


make itself heard and felt. 
Big business had gone 
too far. 

During the next seven 
years the courts con- 
strued the meaning of 
the law in a way to re- 
press highhanded meth- 
ods. In fact, it appeared 
that the courts intended 
to bar transactions which 
never before nor since 
have been considered be- 
yond the law. 

In 1911, however, the 
Supreme Court clarified a number of questions and 
gave business a pretty fair idea of where it stood. 
The principles governing what a merger can and can- 
not do under the law were rather definitely set down 
under what has been called “the rule of reason.” 

The first principle of the rule of reason is that a 
merger may be within the law even though competi- 
tion between the merging companies has been elimi- 
nated. 

The second is that it makes no difference whether 
one company buys the assets of another or controls it 
through stock ownership. The legality of a combina- 
tion depends not upon its form but upon its per- 
formance. 

The third principle set forth by the rule of reason is 
that the intentions of those connected with a merger 
are the test of its legality. 

In order to find out whether the purpose of a merger 
is legal or otherwise the court can consider any evi- 
dence it chooses. It can determine what the actual 
effect has been on prices. It can consider whether the 
merger has tolerated competition or used unfair tac- 
tics in suppressing it. It can take into account as an 
indication of the merger’s intention the proportion of 
the total production of an industry which is controlled. 

It has been decided frequently that mere size is 
not a criterion of a merger’s legality. Thus, in the 
United Shoe Machinery case the Court said: 

“The company indeed has magnitude, but it is at 
once the result and cause of efficiency, and the charge 
that it has been oppressively used is not sustained. 
Patrons are given the benefit of the improvements 
made by the company, and new machines are substi- 
tuted for the old ones without disproportionate charge. 
There has been saving as well in the cost of manufac- 
ture of shoes. 


faction favors more rigid provisions, the other 
a more elastic code. Mergers in the industrial 
field, points out this latter group, have effected an 
notable economies—economies which it is good 
business to pass along to the consumer. To the 
average American the trust is no longer a bug- 
aboo, and the conviction is growing that com- 
petition is not necessarily a boon. Mr. Heywood 
contends that the formation of sound merg- 
ers need not be held back through fear of the 
law, for most recent court decisions have been 
dictated by consideration of the public good. 


“On the face of it the 
combination was simply 
effort after greater 
efficiency. The business 
of the several groups that 
combined, as it existed 
before the combination, 
is assumed to have been 
legal... and it may be 
assumed that the success 
of the several groups was 
due to their patents hav- 
ing been the best... . It 
is said that from 70 to 80 
per cent of all the shoe- 
machinery business was put into a single hand... . 
But taking it as true, we can see no greater objection 
to one corporation manufacturing 70 per cent of three 
noncompeting groups of patented machines collec- 
tively used for making a single product than to three 
corporations making the same proportion of one group 
each.” 

In another case the Court held that growth by the 
merger route was just as legal as natural growth even 
though the merger dominated the industry. 

“No doubt,” said the Court, “‘the company has been 
growing, and it has grown in part by acquiring or con- 
trolling several other plants; but it had not acquired 
them by improper methods and it did not use its 
acquisitions improperly. Its plants were enlarged or 
improved, the volume of production was increased, 
prices were not inflated, competitors were not unlaw- 
fully attacked.” 


On Their Good Behavior 


‘‘A merchant may without offense add one depart- 
ment to another as his business prospers or his ambi- 
tion expands; for the size and varied character of his 
activities do not in themselves violate the Antitrust 
Act. Size does not of itself restrain trade or injure the 
public; on the contrary, it may increase trade and 
benefit the consumer; but if the power given by the 
volume of a particular business is improperly used to 
injure either a competitor or the public, the mischief 
either done or threatened is condemned by the law.” 

Two things are clear: a business can legally become 
as big as it chooses, in any way it chooses, provided it 
behaves itself; and the mere existence of unexercised 
power is not nefarious in itself. This last especially 
irks the demagogues who assume that power will 
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always be used to oppress the people. To dissolve a 
merger merely because it has the power to do wrong is 
as senseless as to jail a man because he has two hands 
and strength enough to strangle his neighbor should he 
chance in the future to think that desirable. 


What a Merger Must Not Do 


What constitutes misbehavior is very clear. Al- 
though the Du Pont Company did only about 70 per 
cent of the business in one line of explosives it was dis- 
solved because it was found to have used illegal meth- 
ods to keep possible competitors from entering the 
industry. A cash-register company was condemned 
because it suppressed competitors by organizing bogus 
competitors, by interfering with their sources of credit 
and material, by tampering with the products they 
produced, and by bringing patent-infringement suits 
which were not always bona fide but intended rather 
to intimidate or wear out weaker companies. 

Another company whose methods were declared 
illegal had followed a regular policy of acquiring poten- 
tially successful competitors and putting them under 
contract not to go into that business again. It closed 
down plants arbitrarily and required its customers to 
deal exclusively in its products. 

At one time or another the courts have listed the 
specific things that a merger, large or small—any 
business, in fact—must not do under the Sherman Act. 
This list can well be used as a guide by mergers which 
want to play safe. They will be careful not to: 


Secure rebates from railroads which give an unfair advan- 
tage over competitors. 

Control prices and production. 

Allow discounts based upon purchases to customers who 
agree not to use competitive products. 

Coerce or oppress competitors. 

Create an artificial scarcity. 

Artificially depress the price of raw material. 

Form fake independent companies to sell at discriminatingly 
low prices to buyers who patronize competitors. 

Control the machinery for manufacturing their own prod- 
uct, thus making it impossible for competitors to use that ma- 
chinery except on discriminating terms. 

Get, by virtue of their large buying power, special discounts 
lower than their competitors can get on raw material. 

Increase profits by reducing the wages of their employees 
or the quality of their products. 

Undersell competitors in some localities by reducing prices 
there below those maintained elsewhere. 

Require customers to enter into contracts limiting their 
purchases or restricting them in resale prices. 

Obtain customers by secret rebates. 

Attempt to crush competitors or drive them out of the mar- 
ket. 

Take customers from competitors by unfair means. 


So much for what a merger must not do. 


A Clean Bill of Health 


It is to be noted that frequently the courts have 
found that a merger has accomplished so much good 
that its past faults are condoned. Thus, the Supreme 
Court refused to dissolve the American Can Company 
in spite of the fact that it had formerly used a number 
of objectionable methods. It appeared that this com- 
pany had improved manufacturing methods and the 
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product, that by placing plants strategically it had 
improved the service to its customers, that it had not 
raised the price of cans unreasonably, that it had 
studied the needs of its customers and standardized 
sizes—all to the great benefit of its customers and the 
ultimate consumer. 

Although the United States Steel Corporation at the 
time it was sued controlled from 80 to 90 per cent of 
the entire output of the industry, the court said that 
though a company may be formed with illegal intent, 
if the intent be not realized and if the merger behave 
itself it need not be dissolved. 

When the International Harvester Company was 
under fire, a number of factors favorable to the com- 
pany were brought out. By building a complete line 
of farm implements the company was found to have 
reduced production and distribution costs and to have 
brought about changes in competitive conditions that 
made for great efficiency. 

The company had not cut prices below cost nor had 
it attempted to fix prices, although there was a notice- 
able similarity of prices throughout the industry. But 
it was proved that this was due to the voluntary desire 
of the Harvester Company’s competitors to follow the 
prices set by the biggest company in the industry. 
The voluntary setting of uniform prices without agree- 
ment was perfectly proper, the Court said. 


The Lesson Learned at Last 


It would appear from all this that the courts are 
liberalizing their construction of the law, in the light 
of actual general experiences with modern mergers and 
in accordance with changed public opinion. In fact, 
this is shown by the trend in court decisions over the 
past forty years. From 1890 to 1917 there were thirty- 
one suits brought against companies on the grounds 
that they were mergers that restrained trade. In the 
ten years that followed there were only seven such 
prosecutions—a considerable falling off which reflects 
the growing conviction, based on experience, that 
mergers are not necessarily nefarious. 

In the days when the trusts stopped just short 
of murder the law was invoked to the utmost—and, 
forced to change its policies, big business soon learned 
a lesson which brought it far greater profits than 
it could ever have reaped from exploitation and 
oppression. 

The lesson was that trite one, ““He who serves best 
profits most.” As William R. Basset, the engineer and 
banker, has said in his book, Operating Aspects of 
Industrial Mergers, ‘There can be no doubt that the 
ablest business men have learned that unfair, un- 
scrupulous, and predatory attacks upon competition 
are nowhere nearly as effective in making profits as 
skillful, economical operation. It may be that business 
men have suddenly seen the light and become con- 
verted to a high standard of business ethics, or, as 
seems more likely, it may be merely enlightened self- 
interest that dictates today’s policies and methods. 

“Generally speaking, modern mergers are most of- 
ten formed for the sake of realizing perfectly proper 
advantages, usually in the way of economies of pro- 
duction, distribution, and administration, and these 
advantages redound not only to the benefit of the 
consolidations but to that of (Continued on Page 96) 
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ind the Ticker 


By S. J. WOOLF 


gentiemen, meeting under a buttonwood tree in 
Wall Street, organized the New York Stock Ex- 
change. But although the present building and its 
taller annex on Wall Street do not carry on their 
exteriors any memory of their Colonial origin, never- 
theless in the suite of offices of the Exchange’s newest 
president the spirit of the old times is preserved. For 
there, almost within the very shadow of old Trinity 
Church, are two rooms that well might have existed, 
precisely as they are, three hundred years ago. 
In sharp contrast to this background are the cease- 
lessly working stock ticker and the large man who sits 
in the center of the room behind a great desk. 


[’ IS a long time since twenty-four bewigged 


Richard Whitney in every sense of the word belongs 
to to-day. From the walls of his office look down por- 
traits of Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin. Beneath 
them the ticker plays its endless tune, and through 
the closed windows comes the stertorous breathing of 
the city. 

It goes without saying that at school and college 
voung Whitney went in for athletics. Over six feet tall, 
at Groton he played baseball and at Harvard he sat 
in the bow of the shell which led the way for Yale’s 
blue pennant over the Thames at New London. 

After winning his sheepskin in three years, he went 
to work for the conservative house of Kidder, Peabody 
& Company, and, except for a short period during the 
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war when he joined the food administration, he has 
been in the brokerage business ever since. At twenty- 
three he bought a seat on the Stock Exchange, and 
four years later he became the head of the concern 
which now bears his name. 

That was fourteen years ago. Upon the resigna- 
tion of Edward H. H. Simmons as president of the 
Exchange, Richard Whitney was selected to head the 
organization—the youngest man to attain that office. 


Exchange Supplies a Market 


When I suggested to the president that he better 
than anyone else could tell me of the workings and the 
functions of the Stock Exchange, he looked up from a 
paper which he was reading and said, ‘“The Exchange 
is nothing but an organized market, open to the 
public, whose transactions are dictated by orders 
representing the opinion of that public. Notwith- 
standing anything that economists, statisticians, or 
philosophers may say, in the final analysis any stock 
at any given time is worth only what it can be actually 
sold for. The Exchange itself never buys or sells; its 
duty is to supply an orderly market. 

“When an overwhelming flood of selling orders 
swamp the floor of the Exchange, prices yield and the 
falling quotations flash over the wires and spread 
terror as they go. On one day during the wave of 
selling hysteria in the fall of 1929 more than twenty- 
three million shares of stock were sold. 

“Can you realize what this meant? Ten years ago 
two million shares was a big day. The ticker ran hours 
behind; it was impossible to place orders promptly 
because of congestion on both the telephone lines and 
the pneumatic tube, the wooden boxes which ordinar- 
ily hold orders were replaced by tall waste-paper 
baskets, and in some instances all the parties to a 
transaction could not be identified. But despite this 
tremendous avalanche of unprecedented business, 
with certain mistakes bound to occur due to an in- 
human pressure, the morale of the floor members was 
splendidly maintained.” 

I asked him whether he believed that the Stock 
Exchange could set some sort of minimum price for 
securities and in that way act as a stabilizing agent. 

“I do not believe in this theory at all,” he said, 
“though I know it has been advocated by a certain 
school of economists.” 


High or Low Margins? 


“What it proposes to do in effect is to replace free 
and open markets by small groups or boards whose 
superior intelligence will enable them to set prices 
more accurately than public opinion can. In certain 
forms of property this may work out well, but it can- 
not be effective in the case of securities. 

“As a matter of fact, as long ago as 1914 this was 
the method employed after the practical moratorium 
following the outbreak of the war. What happened? 
It was found that if the market prices fell below the 
minimum rate set, the effect was to render the given 
security issue unsalable and illiquid, with the at- 
tendant danger that an outside, so-called gutter mar- 
ket would be set up. On the other hand, if the market 
prices are higher the setting of such low rates is more 
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than likely to destroy rather than establish public 
confidence. 

“The panic, however,” he continued, “clearly 
demonstrated the necessity of maintaining flexible 
requirements concerning margins. Some students of 
finance speak as though the sole necessity was always 
to maintain very high margin requirements. I believe 
they should be high or low as circumstances dictate. 
Accordingly I am opposed to legislative enactments 
compelling invariably high margin requirements for 
either loans or customers’ accounts. | 

“Of course, after the panic there were many sug- 
gestions made as to how it might have been averted. 
It was proposed to close the Exchange. But in all such 
cases artificial methods limiting the functions of the 
Exchange or manipulating prices in defiance of the 
principles of supply and demand work no good. 
When liquidation in stocks becomes inevitable, 
the best course is to let it burn itself out as quickly 
as possible. 

“The price of securities,” he went on, “like that of 
anything else, depends upon the law of supply and 
demand, and no artificial means can change that 
fundamental law. If more people want to sell stocks 
than there are customers for them, the prices of these 
stocks are bound to drop, and they are going to drop 
until enough people feel that they want to buy them 
at the lower prices.” 


No More “Economic Isolation” 


“One thing that many people do not seem to under- 
stand fully,” went on Mr. Whitney, reverting to the 
stock-market break, ‘‘is the complete interdependence 
of our citizens, all of whom were affected by the events 
of those dramatic days. The leading statesmen of the 
world have come to realize that economic isolation of 
any one country is no longer possible; and to even a 
greater degree is it true that the economic isolation of 
any one part of the country is out of the question. 

“‘Each one of us is dependent in some way or an- 
other on everyone else, and when one part of the 
country receives a financial jolt it is bound to be felt 
throughout the land. This ramification of interests is 
complex and far reaching, but complete. The price 
that a man in Massachusetts receives for the shoes he 
manufactures affects the amount of money the man in 
Idaho will get for his potatoes; the number of radio 
sets that are sold in New York may determine the 
premium that a farmer has to pay on his life insurance 
in Nebraska. It may not always be easy to trace the 
direct line from cause to effect, but it is there neverthe- 
less. 

“In other words, no one class of our citizens can suf- 
fer in a business way without its affecting the rest of 
us; nor can one class be successful at the expense of 
another.” 

During all the time that I was making my drawing 
and that Mr. Whitney was talking, the ticker kept up 
its rhapsodical clicking. As he sat there quietly 
talking to me, answering the telephone, or giving 
orders in a subdued voice, it was hard to realize that 
in that very building clamoring men were waving 
their arms and shouting themselves hoarse six floors 
below. Richard Whitney belongs to this seething 
hubbub, yet strangely is not a part of it. 











It Isn’t Paradise, But— 


By AUGUSTA 


is the unwritten legend over the gateway of the 
old-school penitentiary. 

“What are you able to do best? How can we prepare 
you while you are here to support yourself outside 
when you leave?” These are the first questions Dr. 
Mary B. Harris puts to the woman who has been 
committed to the Federal Insti- 
tution for Women at Alderson, 
West Virginia, for violation of a 
federal law. The woman may 
have broken the narcotic laws 
or the pure-food laws, forged 
money orders, falsified income- 
tax reports, or used the mails 
to defraud. She may come un- 
der the provisions of the Mann 
or the Volstead Act. She may 
have murdered her husband. 

Dr. Harris doesn’t review the 
woman’s past, when she comes 
before the staff members of the 
institution for the purpose of 
arranging her program of living, 
work, and study. Her future— 
her normal, useful future—is the 
focus of staff attention, as after 
a short time it almost invariably 
becomes the woman’s. Her past 
is considered only as it indicates 
that future which will be most 
likely to prevent its repetition. 

The federal farm of five hundred acres lies on its 
own plateau among the lower Allegheny ridges and is 
girt round with the Greenbriar River many feet below. 
Its vivid skyline is formed by the higher peaks across 
the valley. The several administrative buildings and 
the sixteen cottages for inmates, architecturally 
pleasing and devoid of prison insignia, surround two 
quadrangles, an upper and lower campus. At a far 
corner of the grounds are the farm buildings. The un- 
trammeled heavens declare the glory of God, the 
mountains cast their eternal spell and the fields their 
tranquillity—but it isn’t paradise. 

One has only to look at the faces of the women left 
behind, when those who are “going out” stand in 
farewell at an evening gather- 
ing, to be convinced that exile, 
were it in Eden, remains the 
severest of punishments. And 
Alderson isn’t Eden or even 
a remote cousin of Utopia. It 
is a junk yard, in a manner 
of speaking, of broken hearts, 
defunct character batteries, 
and punctured, deflated spir- . 
its. Society’s task is the re- 
conditioning of. the usable 


Mi hope abandon, ye who enter here!” Such 





Dr. Mary B. Harris, of the 
U.S. Department of Justice, 
our only woman prison head. 


At Alderson, West Virginia, 
is a federal junk yard where women are 
sent who have broken the nation’s laws. 
But under the guidance of Dr. Mary B. 
Harris these misfits of society are being 
reconditioned to such good purpose that 
the prison world in general is sitting up 
and taking notice. This article describes 
the technique that is proving so sound. 


W. HINSHAW 


best to be found in virtually every human being, in 
the hope that it may be fitted into the social order 
rather than returned a certain clog in the machinery 
of life. 

Exerting moral courage is harder than work on a 
rock pile to many a confirmed follower of the easiest 
way. The discipline of orderly living, of responsibility 
for the comfort and well-being 
of others, is a cruel punishment 
in the beginning. In the end it 
has wrought miracles of physical 
improvement and moral regen- 
eration. 

The primary fact which the 
newcomer is made to realize 
when she enters, and which 
likely is a greater shock to her 
than the fact that she is neither 
barred nor walled in, is that she 
will not be permitted merely to 
“do time” during her stay. In- 
stead she will have to employ 
her time toward the specific end 
of putting it to her own and 
society’s advantage when she 
leaves. 

The cooking and serving of 
meals for each cottage are done 
by the women who live in it. 
Women who do well in the cot- 
tages are promoted to the staff 
kitchen and the dining room. 
Many, after learning the technique of their trade, 
are able upon leaving to get employment in much 
decenter restaurants and boarding houses than those 
which created the atmosphere of their wrongdoing. 

The women perform virtually every task of institu- 
tion upkeep, from all outdoor work to bookkeeping. 
They run the dairy, care for pigs, sheep, and chickens, 
tend the flower and truck gardens, plow, sow, and 
reap. A cannery which they operate preserves their 
farm products. They collect and dispose of the institu- 
tion’s garbage—to date, whizzing round the grounds 
with the garbage truck has proved the first normal re- 
lease for the craze for running away which has pos- 
sessed one woman from childhood. There are a power 
laundry and a sewing room; 
for not only the institution’s 
own clothes and linen are 
made at Alderson but over- 
alls, shirts, and household sup- 
plies for men’s prisons. 

Rug making, window drap- 
ing, upholstering, and furni- 
ture painting are all carried 
on. There are Red Cross 
classes in nursing, and house- 
hold management is formally 
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This view of Alderson, taken last spring, shows the 
grounds and buildings of the institution to be as 
attractive as those of a college campus. All indoor 
and outdoor tasks are performed by women prison- 
ers, who soon begin to take pride in the appear- 
ance of what is actually ‘‘home” to many of them. 


taught. On the academic side writing is taught to 
illiterates; reading for pleasure and information to 
those who read with difficulty; bookkeeping, ste- 
nography, and typewriting to those who want office 
preparation. To women who have had college training 
—and there are always a few—agriculture and hor- 
ticulture or library or office administration are avail- 
able in theory and practice. 

The entrant is given some choice of occupation and 
allowed a preference as to studies. She is given no time 
and no companionship conducive to nursing the injury 
she feels society is doing her—nor for planning to get 
even or hatching foolproof schemes for escaping the 
law next time. Her primary punishment is the loss of 
freedom to live a misguided life, and the deprivation 
of such delights as may have gone with it. She is ma- 
triculated in an institution semi-industrial and semi- 
educational and sentenced to a regulated, purposeful 
existence while she is there. 

Classification, the heart of the discipline and organ- 
ization of Alderson, depends first of all upon the unre- 
served coéperation of a staff of warders whose quali- 
fications definitely differ from those of a jail matron. 
Alderson avoids employing a warder with matron ex- 
perience and traditions—traditions of suspicion, aloof- 
ness, the hopeless incorrigibility of the inmate, and 
perfunctoriness in her own work. 

When Dr. Harris began her present career as super- 
intendent at the cell-block prison for women on Black- 
well’s Island she was cautioned that if women like a 
matron it is an indication that the matron is not doing 
her duty. Contrast this with the not infrequent 
“Mother dear,” with which released women begin 
their voluntary and affectionate letters to their former 
warders. Not a few return to visit the warder, who 


may have been the first disinterested friend of good 
breeding and intelligence they ever had. 

The warder as well as the inmate is welded into the 
organization at classification time. Here the several 
warders whose cases are scheduled, the physician (who 
is the only psychiatrist), the educational director (who 
is the only psychologist), the historian, Dr. Harris, 
and finally the inmate meet to discuss her problems, 
possibilities, or progress. The staff gathers round a 
table. The research clerk rehearses the history of the 
inmate’s family, her physical and mental characteris- 
tics, the circumstances of her life outside, and her 
warder’s report of her character and behavior at 


Alderson. 


The Future—Not the Past 


Dr. Harris greets each woman with friendliness. If 
she is new her glance is shifty, her look hunted and 
defiant. Her answers are curt and noncommittal. Dr. 
Harris offers a comment so casual that it takes the 
stranger unawares and for a moment she is off guard. 
The educational director may then report that the 
girl has a good mind, or the warder may commend her 
care of her room or relations with her mates or point 
out some special aptitude the newcomer already has 
displayed. 

She looks for a frighted fraction of a second at Dr. 
Harris, whose face has all the time been saying, “We 
know how badly you have managed so far. We are 
trying to find the right path for you and help you get 
on it.” A program is suggested. The stranger usually 
accepts it without demur. A date is set three months 
hence for review of her case. Dr. Harris inquires 
whether she has anything to ask for. She says, “No, 
ma’am,” or whatever her environment has taught her 
to say, rises jerkily, smooths the strings of her fresh 
apron-frock with a deprecatory gesture, and is gone. 

Simple enough! But simple only as all truly signi- 
ficant things are simple. When she comes up for review 
neither you nor I would recognize her. She feels no 
embarrassment in meeting the staff—little  self- 
consciousness even, for all are friendly acquaintances 
by this time. They all know the worst but they are 
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concentrating on her best. She has been passed on from 
the receiving cottage to another where her associations 
are for the.most part better than she had hoped and 
where the warder has been found specially gifted in 
dealing with women of her type. 

She has successfully passed her probation period and 
talks freely about her work—perhaps asks for relief 
or change. Dr. Harris is anything but soft. She is likely 
to say, “No.” But with the friendliest smile in the 
world before the woman goes she will add, “‘ You didn’t 
really expect me to let you out of it.” On the other 
hand, the teacher or doctor or warder may recommend 
a change and the inmate at once will say, “Oh, but 
they couldn’t do without me now, Dr. Harris, at the 
barn”’—or the piggery or the staff kitchen or whatever. 
Already she has achieved self-respect. 

The classification conference also gives the warder’s 
own successes recognition and reimbues her with the 
institution’s spirit. She learns from her fellow workers 
how to deal with situations that have stumped her. 
The warder works on her wit—there are no firearms— 
and the strategy of one will prove useful to another. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the moral 
efficacy of this periodic character review, which is not a 
trial for conviction but a test of fitness for release. 
The inmate’s “good time,” her minimum sentence 
duration, is dependent upon the record she shows at 
classification. Runaways, all of whom have been appre- 
hended and with one exception almost immediately, 
are punished with a short period of seclusion and loss 
of their “good time,” which in instances of exception- 
ally good conduct may again be remitted in part. 

Dr. Harris’ problem when the institution was opened 
in April, 1927, was to inculcate the desired attitude in 
the original fifteen inmates. They had been chosen 
with great care, and by the time the next consignment 
of fifty arrived, the first fifteen were ready to take 
leadership in the cottages as committee chairmen, 


All women sentenced to Alderson for violation of the 
federal laws come first to this receiving building. 
When they have been assigned to suitable tasks and 
classes they are transferred to smaller cottages. 
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spreading the ideals upon which the institution was 
built. 

Violators of the Harrison Narcotic Act as a rule 
constitute a major portion of the population of about 
five hundred. Dr. Harris began her work with these ad- 
dicts by calling them in to confer with her about their 
own capacity for rehabilitation. She put the case to 
them just as it appeared to her. “Society thinks you 
can never become dependable—that you will forever 
lie, steal, and forge, that you will completely disregard 
the rights of others to gain your ends. Is it true?” 


Hope Even for Drug Addicts 


One of them replied, “Yes, it is true whenever we 
are taking drugs—but once we are free we are like 
other people.” On this slender thread the institution’s 
reclamation work has hung. Experience had taught 
Dr. Harris not to expect a cure in drug cases under two 
years. Many sentences are for a year and a day, and 
these pile up seemingly damning evidence against cure. 
But now, at the end of threeanda half years, Aldersonis 
accumulating records of women who have so far stayed 
off the drug and whose complete cure seems assured. 

A dozen such successes, Dr. Harris believes, after 
the former addicts have reéstablished themselves in 
normal life and have gone without a relapse for a five- 
year period, will disprove the generalization that no 
one can be cured—a theory on which some legislation 
and many verdicts now are based, and on which at 
least one institution is operated. Of other generaliza- 
tions on human possibilities she is equally critical, 
disagreeing particularly with the tendency to judge 
an institution by its runaways. Moral responsibility 
cannot be established overnight and most running 
away is done early. The violation of paroles, she be- 
lieves, comes much nearer being a fair criterion of re- 
habilitation. Since the opening of the Alderson institu- 
tion 170 paroles have been granted and one only has 
been broken. 

Alderson’s present accomplishment will set a high 
ideal for the prison world, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that work of the character of Alderson’s will 
shortly be undertaken in every state of the Union. 
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road led, between bluffs and past a mud-hole 

and a dilapidated fence, to the Jicarilla Apache 
Reservation. We traveled all morning in dull country 
where repellant, stagnant lakes were redeemed by 
myriads of birds. Evening found us at a crossway, un- 
certain how to go. 

There the first Apache we had spoken came loping 
toward us as though he had been sent, a young man 
on a tired horse, who still remembered a little, sullen 
school English. He was dark, ragged, unpicturesque, 
and dirty. Under his half-long hair his bright black 
eyes measured us. He was broad-faced, heavy- 
mouthed, powerful. There was a wonderful quality of 
hostility in him. We looked at the rags and felt the 
stupid manner, and still thought that here was the 
born warrior. 

Knowing that the Apache and Navajo languages 
are almost. the same, I tried a word of Navajo. He 
corrected my pronunciation with unexpected cour- 
tesy and went on to give me more directions, his way 
of speaking quite changed. Then he rode off, never 
looking back, leaving us with a typical Indian para- 
dox—the lout, the warrior, the free man with manners 
and breeding. 

Open country gave way to pine forests, rugged hills 
and cliffs, as we climbed near the ten-thousand-foot 
level. Scattered here and there were the Indians’ 
houses, most miserable shacks, low and windowless. 
We came out upon a wide amphitheater, flatlands, a 
narrow-guage railroad, remains of a sawmi'l, white 
buildings. This was Dulce, the Jicarilla Apache 
Agency. 

Indians, always wearing huge, floppy hats, lounged 
in the road, in front of the dingy Agency building, 
around the trading post. Some men had their hair in 
two braids, twined with bright ribbons, and the wo- 
men wore a curious calico dress derived in cut from 


the old buckskin outfit, a blanket, and a wide leather 


| Fee the ranch of the very rich Sefior the dusty 


belt studded with metal. The buildings were various; 
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some white-painted, decent houses for employees, 
some hovels in which no one, employee or not, should 
be asked to live, and at a little distance a group of 
barracks that was the sanatorium-school. 

There was a guest house, food that we did not 
have to cook, dishes we did not have to wash, a chance 
to spread out our things and let them stay spread. 
We wondered what we should find here, and in time 
we found as much drama as anyone could ask for. 

The Apaches invaded the Southwest not long be- 
fore the Spaniards; and there for four centuries they 
raised merry hell, until after the Civil War we finally, 
and with difficulty, convinced them that they were 
beaten. For fifteen years then they wandered, sent 
first to one reservation, then to another, and at last 
settled in this mountain district. 

With each remove they suffered; having started a 
new life, it would be broken up, people died, everyone 
lost heart. They were still 1,100 strong when they 
landed here, discouraged and weary. The season is 
too short here to raise crops. The game was disappear- 
ing rapidly. Among other gifts the white men brought 
them, as usual, the germs of tuberculosis. The govern- 
ment issued rations—literally a dole, with every bad 
feature that a dole implies. White men, well-meaning 


but grossly ignorant of true welfare, taught them to 
build houses. 


Sentenced to Death 


Suppose yourself one of these Indians, raised in a 
drafty, chilly tepee. You are in a climate where the 
winters are long and severe, and summer nights are 
frosty. You discover that a little one-room shack with 
a stove can be made really warm. Like any natural 
man, you close the windows and chink up the door. 
Consumption, of which you know nothing, is in there 
with you. You all spit on the floor. There is nothing to 
go out for—no hunting, no fighting, no crops, nothing. 

You can remember your boyhood life of great hard- 
ships, freedom, and excitement. For milleniums be- 
hind you, your people were wanderers; they came 
from Canada to the Southwest, hunting and fighting, 
and from the Southwest they raided far and wide. 
You were often cold, often hungry, always interested 
and happy. Now you are handcuffed. After twenty 
years, the tribe has decreased by a third, and the 
death rate grows higher. You do not know of a white 
man’s prophecy, allowing for mounting deaths and 
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diminishing births, of extinction by 1935; but you 
do know, and all your people know, that the tribe has 
been sentenced to death. You fold your hands and 
await extinction, as a very old man might. Indeed, 
what is there to live for? To go to the agency to draw 
rations twice a month and come home and sit again. 
Occasionally you find a job outside, with the extra 
money get drunk, and so for one night are alive again. 
But you return to a family ravaged by disease, old 
people and children dying, strong men grown weak. 
What is that to live for? 

By 1904, seventy per cent of the school children 
had died, either at school or soon after coming home. 
A man visiting the reservation heard a noise like a 
great wind in the tree tops coming from the direction 
of the school. Driving over in his buggy to investi- 
gate, he found every Apache able to bear arms with 
gun in hand, and out in front, the mothers calling on 
their children to leave that charnel house so that they 
might burn it. The women’s voices, wailing and call- 
ing, were what he had heard. The agent was in a 
panic, the government men were helpless. It was the 
trader who finally persuaded them not to do some- 
thing which would bring in the troops and only make 
their situation worse. 


Near Blanco, New Mexico, one passes from Span- 
ish country into the region where the Mormons 
made their first crude experiments in irrigation. 


In 1907, in a burst of intelligence, the ration system 
was abolished in favor of a system of creating work 
so that the Indians could earn their livings. This gleam 
of sense was followed by yet greater imbecility: the 
agent, under the usual pressure from the Bureau, 
which was only passing on the insistence of Congress 
for a miserly thrift, decided to make a good showing 
by turning back a large part of his funds because the 
work called for was not needful. Washington, natur- 
ally, accepted his opinion, the appropriation was re- 
duced, employment virtually ceased. 


Warned to Do no Right 


The Jicarilla tribe would have been wiped out in 
the next few years had it not been for the first of the 
three men whose names these Indians will never for- 
get—the trader, Emmet Wirt, who persuaded them 
not to burn the school. An old-timer with all the fron- 
tier flavor, he punched cattle, saw the railroad-end 
towns flare up and die, lived through the quick-draw, 
Injun-fighting days. He built up a cattle business and, 
when the reservation was established, opened the 
only trading post. In 1907, when their support was 
taken from them, he stepped in and to these poor 
people—hopeless, helpless, without prospects of any 
kind—extended unlimited credit. 

The peanut-minded Superintendent warned him, in 
writing, that it was against the law to give credit to 
Indians. Wirt tore up the paper. An equally peanut- 
minded Commissioner of Indian Affairs warned him 
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At Farmington one sees a squatter’s cabin, its 
roof shingled entirely with tin cans beaten flat. 


again, and learned in clear, Western terms what the 
trader thought of him. Wirt concluded, ‘You can 
run me off the reservation, but by God I'll give these 
Indians credit as long as I have money or credit my- 
self to buy a bag of flour.” 

The Commissioner shut up and departed. 

The decade passed, and longer. We went to war, 
freed oppressed nations, saved Russia from starving, 
ended German cruelty in Africa. Meantime Emmet 
Wirt fed the Apaches so that they did not die of 
hunger, but only of consumption and hopelessness. 
By 1920 there were some 580 left, who had been 1,100 
thirty-three years before, and hardly a well man among 
them. 


Something to Live For 


Then the second man came onto the scene, Chester 
Faris, a new Superintendent. He and the trader 
evolved a simple plan: they bought sheep with money 
coming in from timber, and set the Indians to herd- 
ing. Being a shepherd keeps you outdoors, watching 
for wolves and coyotes, herding your flocks, moving 
them from place to place. It was ideal sheep coun- 
try, the Indians had an occupation, they began to 
make money, they got out of their houses. They are 
still poor and dirty, but now they have something to 
do, something to live for. 

The death rate fell off, the birth rate gained. With 
hope, fair diet, and outdoor life some men can sur- 
vive tuberculosis. But the school was still killing off 
a comfortable 15 per cent of the children intrusted 
to it, the hospital was anathema to the Indians, the 
tribe as a whole was diseased. So these two called in 
the third man, Dr. Cornell. 
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He gave up a good practice and comfortable home 
for back-breaking work, miserable pay, no recognition, 
hours long beyond all reason save the reason of self- 
sacrifice. In the school he found consumptive children 
working in the laundry, in the boiler room, scrubbing 
floors, in the recess periods of too-long school hours. 
And the children were one hundred per cent tuber- 
cular. 

Backed by Superintendent Faris, he turned the 
school into a sanatorium, found means of making the 
children happy, improved the diet, accomplished 
marvels with nothing to start on whatever. To-day 
he is raising a tuberculosis-free generation. 

For a long time he could not get the Indians to use 
the hospital, because of the kind of treatment they 
had received there in the past. At last the son of one 
of the chief medicine men developed appendicitis. 
Instead of operating out of hand, Dr. Cornell sought 
the father’s consent and won it on condition that he, 
the medicine man, might sit in the room with a six- 
shooter and kill the doctor on the spot if anything 
went wrong. 

The doctor pulled it off—the nurse had hysterics 
afterward when she learned why the medicine man 
was present—and the Apache went away having seen 
his son killed and brought to life again. He took with 
him a magnificent devil pickled in a jar that this 
greatest of medicine men had extracted from his son; 
and the hospital began to boom. 

The tribe to-day numbers some six hundred and 
fifty; last year’s increase was fifteen. Superintendent 
Faris has been promoted, but he has a worthy suc- 
cessor. In spite of lack of funds due to the stinginess 
of Congress, which is really the stinginess of us all, 
there is a new spirit in the Indian Service that gives 
assurance that the good work will be supported whole- 
heartedly and continued. Perhaps in another genera- 
tion we can say, as has been so seldom possible, that 
here is a tribe actually as well off as it was before it 
first saw a white man.... 
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Agapito Baltasar invited us to camp by his house. 
We got there late; he had already supped and gone 
to pen his sheep. When he returned and found us cook- 
ing he asked, “Why didn’t you tell my woman to 
feed you?”’ As we hadn’t, he compromised by eating 
a second meal with us. Shortly after dark we moved 
to his shack and there fell to talking sheep. 

He was big and broad, a man of sixty but looking 
forty, and he filled the low-roofed shack like a moun- 
tain in a cage. His wide-faced wife sat a little behind 
him, her eyes lively to study us, curious about the 
white woman but avoiding the unseemliness of a di- 
rect look. Agapito wore American clothes, only the 
two braids remained of native custom; but in the dim 
lamplight his high cheekbones and deep-set eyes, his 
heavy, strong face and solid mouth were all Indian. 


Brothers—but so Different! 


He talked low-voiced, bad Spanish with an oc- 
casional word in his own tongue. He, personally, was 
well-to-do; he was not concerned about himself, he 
was thinking of his people. He wanted us to know what 
they needed, how they could be helped to help them- 
selves. He had vision, common sense, and considerable 
stubbornness. He did not take to a new idea quickly 
but resisted it first, digesting it; once he got it he had 
it with conviction. 

Agapito sent us to his brother, John Mills, an al- 
most rich Indian who had an agricultural school edu- 
cation. His ranch was of good size and had windows, 
there was a barn and a garage. John Mills dressed 
neatly, his hair was short, and he spoke excellent 
English. It was noon, but he offered us no hospitality. 
We wanted information, he had heard that it was 
worth while to talk to us, and that was that. 

The contrast between the two brothers was fas- 
cinating. John Mills was living proof that a properly 
trained Apache could be as smart as a white man, 
competent in every way, with plenty of initiative. 
His ideas, smoothly stated—‘‘I am thinking about 


my people, who don’t know how to say what they 
need ’’—were selfish. He wanted changes that would 
favor him, he wanted personal recognition. He had 
lost the Indian’s faculty of recognizing and respond- 
ing to good will. Throughout, his thoughts were 
guided by a deep and active skepticism concerning 
white men. 

Between these two brothers lies a golden mean, to 
be achieved by well-adjusted schooling and honest, 
sympathetic treatment. If Indians can absorb book 
learning as well as John Mills did, if they can have as 
broad an outlook on the common welfare, yes, and as 
sweet a nature as Agapito Baltasar, with the force 
and drive that there is in both men, then there is no 
limit to their potential progress. . . . 

The mountains dwindled and the grass grew scarce 
as we left the Apache country for broken, semi- 
desert with little Spanish settlements here and there. 
It was hard traveling in this year of drought; the 
grass was burned up, the waterholes were low. Be- 
tween terrific, uneven cliffs of rock, shale, and sand, 
harshly yellow, we descended one afternoon to the 
San Juan. In the previous few days we had descended 
more than four thousand feet, the valley was a long 
box, an oven, full of live heat that wrapped us like 
blankets. Grotesquely there at the river level we 
entered steamy tropics, rank vegetation and all—a 
totally alien association. The river was wide, furious, 
and muddy; it hardly looked as if it could do good. 

The magnificent suspension bridge appalled us, 
who last had crossed the “bridge that trembles” in 
Chama Canyon. Beyond it lay Blanco, a town—nay, 
a metropolis—with three stores. 

The main store was run by a Mormon and an old- 
timer, Bunce, who, typically, put everything he had 
at our disposal “except the old woman, I need her.” 


This small son of the Jicarillas looks on attentively 
as his mother fashions a gayly patterned basket. 
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A delightful man who did us a hundred favors. We 
camped in his front yard, by a cool, noisy irrigation 
ditch and luxuriant grass, amid roses and in the 
shade of poplars. Oh, the Mormon roses and the 
Mormon poplars! Wherever the Mormons went they 
planted, wherever they have been there roses bloom. 


Water and Shade at Last 


From Blanco to Farmington the motor road runs 
straight and level for twenty-seven miles, which 
makes a fairly long day for a pack outfit. It was de- 
lightful to see orchards, plowed fields in solid ranks, 
houses in sight of one another. 

Motors passed us, drenching us with fine dust, 
scattering the pack animals six ways. The heat was 
worse than the day before, heat and light glowed from 
the white roadbed, one needed a second hatbrim under 
the chin. It was hard to keep our eyes open. On each 
side of the road ran a wide ditch, so that the trees 
cast no shade on it; and we traveled always over this 
bright ribbon, seeing shade and water close at hand, 
behind fences. We sweated, and more motors passing 
caked dust upon us, and the water in our canteens 
was hot. We were always rounding up the animals 
and shading our eyes, and the greenness to our left 
was like a mirage. The mules slipped on the hard road- 
bed. 

In midafternoon we stopped to adjust a pack and 
stood a moment slackly resting, lifting our hats, like 
stove lids, a little above our heads. A young woman 
came out from a big house in the field beyond; she 
looked pink and white and had on a pretty, flowered 
house dress. 

“Don’t you want some water?” she said. “Come 
into the shade.” 

There was cool water to drink and to wash our faces 
in, there was rest under the high-vaulted trees. The 
glare lifted from us while we praised the baby and 
asked about Farmington, feeling guilty at not being 
able to bring our horses in too. 


“We Don’t Live in Mud Houses!” 


From there on to Farmington the miles went 
quickly. We saw our stock well lodged in a friendly 
corral, we had a bath, ate such luxuries as ice cream 
and fresh tomatoes, and wandered along the main 
street taking in the sights—two hotels, garages, soda 
stores, a movie house, and, as though we had com- 
pleted a cycle of all the various invaders who have 
come into the Southwest, tourist companies and tour- 
ists. 

After Apache, Spanish-American and Pueblo settle- 
ments, a growing small town of this kind was strange 
to our eyes. The central portion was standardized; 
brick and stucco fronts in the business blocks, com- 
fortable, neat houses, devoid of charm, on good lawns 
among plenty of trees. On the outskirts, and here and 
there both ways along the river, were the dwellings 
of squatters and beginning farmers, built of any old 
boards, one-story frame buildings with tar-paper 
roofs, a shack shingled entirely with tin cans ham- 
mered flat. 

These poor homes are in many ways an expression 
of the spirit of the country, for in each one is the hope 





and possibility of becoming the center of a fine farm, 
new lands brought under irrigation, eventually a 
house as fine and solid as the old Mormon buildings, 

In another curious way, too, they are typical. Like 
the stucco-faced stores and restaurants in town with 
their flat, corrugated iron roofs, they are about as 
ill-fitted to the climate—intense, long heat of summer, 
wolf-fang cold jn winter—as any it would be possible 
to build. A few miles, an hour in the car, west and 
south the Spanish-Americans build in adobe. The ma- 
terial is free, the result is handsome, the walls are thick 
against heat and cold, upkeep is slight. Westward, 
the Indian traders copy the stone-and-adobe con- 
struction of the ruins that dot the whole countryside. 
But here, under the inertia of an established culture 
pattern, the citizens import expensive lumber and 
corrugated iron to put up shacks in which the wife 
must stand by a stove at noontide in a heat greater 
than that of the sun outside, in which the worker must 
stew and toss at night. Why? Ask them, they tell 
you haughtily, ‘“‘We don’t live in mud houses.” And 
then we scorn the Indian for not learning from our 
ways! 


Easterners Please Copy 


But there is much more in these towns than out- 
ward naiveté; much which the Easterner would do 
well to profit by. With all its absurdities, the sense of 
newness and boundless possibilities, the intention to 
move unhesitatingly toward the best is tremendously 
invigorating. Not ashamed to be naive, the people 
lack the various senses of inferiority that cause much 
of Eastern smoothness. Within the limits of white, 
English-speaking people they have real democracy; 
individuals command respect for their own merits, 
there is literally no class, but mutual respect and a 
single social plane. All one’s most casual contacts are 
friendly and human; those one meets are anxious to 
help, yet they do not pry. Most people on the street 
passed the time of day with us, strangers though we 
were. 

Dozier came down with a touch of the sun, so we 
sought out Dr. Sammons, who treated him, drove us 
out to watch the sun set from a particularly beauti- 
ful place, and asked us to his house. For no visible 
reason save civic hospitality, he refused all pay for 
his treatments. . 

Mrs. Sammons was hospitable and kind, an ef- 
ficient housewife doing a good deal of her own work, 
an excellent cook, yet always at ease and neat. It was 
some time before we discovered that she was the 
president of the bank, and a mighty able one. She lent 
us her car during her office hours, of her own motion. 
She had no least aspect of the typical “‘business- 
woman.” 

We of the Atlantic seabord, half secure in the sense 
of our own culture, half turning toward Europe, tend 
to ignore the cast of mind and spirit that exists west 
of the Mississippi and therefore fail to understand 
much that is best in our national life. It behooves us 
to make contact with it—this freedom of mind, this 
newness, this sense of great possibilities in the people 
and the country, this democracy and fine simplicity 
of spirit which, for all its errors, is the essence of true 
Americanism. 
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The Steel Aviators 


Photographs by 
LEWIS H. HINE 


As the steel work of the tallest building on earth 
neared completion. The top of the mooring mast 
on the Empire State Building, which will soon 
open on the site of the old Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York city, rises one thousand two 
hundred and forty-eight feet above Fifth avenue 
and Thirty-Fourth street. From the building one 
looks far up the Hudson and across New Jersey, 
out to the Atlantic, and up into Connecticut. 












































Nighthawks of the Border 


Prdeentures of the men who fl, dope, aliens, and 


liquor sO silently over the boundary | 


By HOWARD MINGOS 


airplane winging its way southward out of 

Canada. From the rear cockpit a helmeted, 
goggled figure glanced over the side and grinned as he 
recognized a cluster of lights below. They marked the 
headquarters of the custom inspectors, immigration 
officers, and border patrolmen assembled to protect 
the United States from illegal invasion at that point. 

For this pilot, however, the lights served not as a 
threat but a beacon. Here he always swerved three 
compass points to the left and then held to a bee-line 
course. He chuckled gleefully. The sky knew no 
frontier. The law couldn’t catch him; might as well try 
to nab the stars that beckoned fitfully as he sped on 
over the Michigan countryside. Another two hours and 
he could put his ship down on the old farm in Indiana, 
far inland where there were no prying federal agents to 
examine the contents of his plane; no one but the olive- 
skinned boss who used the farm as a hang-out for his 
gang What was this? 

The stars were suddenly blotted out. The red and 
green navigation lights on his wing tips faded and 
disappeared. The propeller blades were slashing off 
chunks of mist and kicking it back in long, thin wisps 
to swirl dizzily past the lights on the instrument board. 
He pushed forward the control stick and nosed down, 
seeking clearer air if possible, until the altimeter 
warned that he was perilously close to the surface. He 
switched on the powerful searchlight ordinarily used 
when landing; now its beam broke against the opaque 
welter like the feeble rays of a candle in a cloud of 
smoke. 


\ WARM, humid evening in midsummer found an 





Flying Human Freight 


He must land soon, through the first opening in the 
fog—either that or risk losing his way and cracking 
up against a hilltop. There was his parachute, of 
course, but he couldn’t use it on this job. For tucked 
in the invisible cockpit up front were three very 
frightened human beings, aliens of the same South 
European breed as the boss, ‘at present just so 
much freight to be delivered at the rendezvous of the 
gang. There the boss would take them in hand, see 
that they got jobs—and that they paid him hand- 
somely out of their wages. A rotten system. 

In a fog like this, now, another pilot might dive over 
the side and save himself with the chute. Hadn’t the 
crew of a schooner dumped a load of aliens overboard 
at the approach of a government vessel? But he 
couldn’t do it—too much like murder. Besides, he 
owned this ship. It could be traced to him through 


the identification numbers on the lower left wing, after 
they had washed off the water-color paint with which 
he always camouflaged the figures on such trips as this. 
No, he would land and turn his passengers loose; he 
was too near the Canadian line to risk a search with 
them aboard. ... 

Next morning the border officials picked up three 
hungry, bedraggled creatures who finally admitted, 
through an interpreter, that they had been smuggled 
in from Canada by plane, landed in a dark field, led 
out to a road, and waved on their way. 

Aliens, rum, and dope are taboo by reason of an 
ever increasing number of restrictive laws. Every 
measure sets up more machinery to block the old roads 
over which the smuggler once slipped in on land or sea. 
Now, finding his trade growing more difficult and 
hazardous, he uses the airplane because it can hurdle 
the surface barriers. Hundreds of machines are bring- 
ing in contraband, not only from Canada but from 
Mexico, the Bahamas, Cuba, and from ships along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 


Powerful Smuégégling Syndicates 


Most smuggling is carried on by highly organized 
syndicates with unlimited funds, political connections, 
and all the resources of the underworld. Government 
agents recently turned up evidence that the most no- 
torious gang in Chicago had a whole fleet of planes, 
bringing in two million dollars’ worth of liquor within 
a year. An all-metal, tri-motored transport capable of 
lifting fourteen passengers or the equivalent weight in 
cargo was sent across the border four nights a week, 
returning each time with fifty cases of Scotch worth 
$5,000 at retail prices. The gang had several smaller, 
single-engined planes holding fifteen or twenty cases. 

Nor is it difficult to hire fairly competent pilots 
for such work. The flying schools have been turning 
out more aviators than the honest branches of the 
industry can absorb. There are others—outcasts of 
commercial aviation, failures, pilots dismissed from the 
air transport lines, men of slight responsibility either 
mentally or morally—who will do anything for a price. 

As a rule they find liquor running no more dangerous 
than any other kind of flying. The chance of being 
caught and jailed is remote. Backed by a gang which 
puts up bail, handles bribes, and wields political in- 
fluence, few go to prison. Wherever possible they use 
the airways, of which fifteen thousand miles have been 
lighted and otherwise fully equipped for night flying. 

A flying bootlegger coming in from Canada with a 
full load was forced down one night by a clogged gas 

















line. He released a parachute flare which lighted a 
square mile of surface and showed him where to land 
safely; but the flare burned up the finest haystack in 
New England, so the owner said. He wanted to know 
about payment. Here was a poser. The flames had 
attracted the neighbors, who would back up the farmer 
in any direct action. The pilot said he was carrying 
mail and offered a check. It was refused. Finally he 
took the farmer aside: 

“T owe you about six hundred dollars for that hay; 
but you haven’t a Chinaman’s chance to collect unless 
you accept my proposition. I’m not flying mail but 
liquor. When the crowd leaves I’ll unload enough to 
cover your loss. Squeal, and the government will get 
the booze and the ship. I'll go to jail, and you—well, 
you can raise more hay. What say?” The farmer 
saw the point. Next morning the bootlegger repaired 
his machine and flew away. 

Less fortunate was the lad forced down with his 
green monoplane in an out-of-the way corner of Texas. 
To the curious who gathered about his machine he 
said, ““This ship belongs to the government. I’m flying 
mail. Yep, that green paint means that it is a mail 
plane. Don’t get too close and don’t touch it, or some 
of you birds will go to jail.” 

A constable offered to hold back the crowd. There 
was no stopping him. He backed up against the plane, 
alert and ready to repel all comers. Suddenly he 
jumped. An agonized sneeze had issued from the 
“mail” compartment. From the machine the constable 
dragged two bewildered Japanese. They were turned 
over to the federal agents in the nearest city, and the 
aviator was in trouble. 


Outwitting Federal Agents 


“Down on the Mexican border it’s always a gam- 
ble,” another smuggling bird complained. “If we hire 
out to a gang we can count our days of liberty. If we 
refuse to carry aliens or dope, they will threaten to put 
a bullet through us. If the federal men don’t get us 
we'll run up against the Mexican uniforms, and they 
can be real discouraging. Then there are bandits and 
hijackers.” 

The importer of aliens or narcotics may have to 
scout around longer to find a pilot for his work, but 
he can get him if he will pay enough; and such pilots 
find plenty of jobs flying between California and 
Mexico. In the Los Angeles district alone the agents 
have seized twelve planes in as many months, all 
involved in smuggling. 

Canada supplies the larger quantities of Scotch 
whisky flown into this country. During thirty days of 
feverish activity along the Detroit river, when extra 
government forces were trying to stem the tide of 
contraband, the Walkerville airport, near Windsor, 
Ontario, cleared sixty-two American planes, their 
cargoes aggregating 983 cases of whisky. The pilots, 
who think it is a great game, refer to it as “Hop- 
Scotch.” 

A party of men fishing through the ice on Lake 
Osakis, Minnesota, received a shower of whisky out of 
a clear sky. Looking up they saw two planes overhead, 
the upper machine with a long hose dangling from it 
and the other swinging about trying to restore the 
broken connection. Evidently a bootlegging ring had 
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taken its cue from the record refueling flights. To hood- 
wink the police the local plane was never sent out at 
night nor up for more than an hour or two; but with 
a hundred-gallon tank in its cabin it could fly out over 
sparsely settled country to meet another machine 
which transferred the liquor in mid-air. 

On another occasion enforcement agents in a border 
city received a tip that a fleet of trucks would meet a 
number of planes coming into a small field at midnight. 
The whole force mobilized and went out to the airport. 
They found a sedan without lights which promptly 
speeded up and departed. That seemed to confirm the 
tip of secret doings. They waited. 


*“A Man Named Smith” 


Shortly after twelve they heard a propeller and soon 
a plane circled the field, its landing lights blinking on 
and off, apparently as a signal. The agents replied 
with their headlights. The machine landed. It held 
nothing except the pilot. He said that his best girl had 
promised to meet him there for a flying elopement. 
It was a pretty story, and he went free. Next day the 
agents learned that three big planes had landed at an- 
other airport that night and transferred their cargoes 
to waiting trucks. The officers had been sidetracked to 
give the bootleggers a clear field. 

“T was hired to fly for a man named Smith. He 
promised to meet me here,” said a ‘pilot caught in the 
Northwest with two black bags full of morphine and 
heroin. ‘““Mr. Smith sent me the baggage checks, ask- 
ing me to get these bags out of the railroad station at 
Spokane, fly them here, and pick him up. I thought 
they held clothing, or that he was a traveling man.”’ 

The pilot got away with it, though Mr. Smith never 
appeared to claim his baggage. 

Many of these smuggling birds migrate to Florida 
for the winter season, bringing in liquor from Nassau 
and Bimini and, if the returns are sufficient, taking a 
big chance on running in aliens from Cuba. One pilot 
left a criminal record in the North and appeared in 
Florida with his plane. He operated for months until a 
detective prowling around on another mission recog- 
nized him and took him in tow. Another went so far as 
to sport a uniform and pose as a prohibition officer 
assigned to spot rumrunners from the air. His ruse 
was successful, though he was really flying liquor from 
Bimini. Several months after the season closed he was 
arrested in the North and proved to be a bootlegger. 


How to Stem the Tide 


Government officials admit that they are puzzled as 
to just what to do about this illicit traffic. They have 
considered various plans but none appears practicable. 
And with improved planes, reduced costs, better sur- 
face facilities, extension of the airways to include all 
towns, and safer flying conditions generally, aerial 
smuggling promises to grow rapidly. 

At the request of the American government the 
Canadian Parliament recently passed a law against 
clearing ships from the Dominion when they carry 
cargoes of liquor consigned to the United States; and 
that also applies to airplanes. It has created new ob- 
stacles for the surface craft and is bringing back 
the rum rows along the coasts (Continued on Page 92) 
































































HATEVER else may be the 

matter with us, we do pay our 
bills. A nation-wide Department of 
Commerce survey, the first in history, 
shows that the American people run a 
charge account of twenty billions a year, 
but the loss on bad debts is only six 
tenths of one per cent. Electrical- 
appliance and radio stores have the 
highest credit loss, but department 
stores keep the situation well in hand. 
Selling clothing on installments works 
rather badly, but loss on coal, wood, 
and building material is negligible. 


Now comes the alarming news from 
Lick Observatory that the Great Dipper is 
coming apart. Dr. Frederick C. Leonard 
finds that five of these popular stars are 
moving along toward the solar system in a 
reasonable way, but that two are going 
off by themselves. The Dipper is our most 
Jamiliar constellation and we should regret 
to see part of it fly off the handle. 


HE year 1492 is the only date that 

some people can remember, and now 
comes Professor Ulloa of Peru and says 
that it is not important anyway. Colum- 
bus, he holds, “ prediscovered”” America 
in 1477 and made his first landing in the 
far north rather than in the West 
Indies. In his interpretation of Colum- 
bus’s compact with Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the words “ which he is to dis- 
cover” appear in the original version 
as “which he has discovered.” The 
navigator was being paid for one job 
already done while getting official aid 
for the expedition of 1492. 


A few years ago J. G. Martin of Stur- 
geon Bay, Wisconsin, stepped on a cherry 
pit. The results were a grease spot on the 


floor and the birth of a new industry. Now 
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SCRAPBOOK 


THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


Mr. Martin is makina oil from a thousand 
tons of cherry seeds per year. The oil is 
used in making cosmetics, the residue of 
the kernel ts ground up for fertilizer, and 
the shells make good fuel. 


HERE is a scientific detective story 


from France. In Lyons several 
men were arrested on suspicion of 
counterfeiting. Positive proof was lack- 
ing, but one of the sleuths is an au- 
thority on what he calls “ professional 
dusts.” The prisoners’ clothes were 
carefully brushed, and chemical analysis 
showed that the dust contained pyro- 
antimoniate of sodium, tin salts, and 
plenty of lead—unmistakable evidence 
of the counterfeiter’s trade. 


A comprehensive guidebook to German 
industries and commerce, recently issued, 
gives an authentic review of the nation’s 
economic activities. It ts called Industrial 
and Commercial Germany and interested 
readers can obtain a copy for the asking 
Jrom the Hamburg-American Line, 39 
Broadway, New York. 


| Deepest electric current is more 
dangerous than many people real- 
ize. The National Safety Council records 
many domestic fatalities from 110-volt 
alternating current. Bathroom fatalities 
are the most common, often caused by 
the use of electric heaters on which the 
insulation of the cord is defective or is 
handled with wet hands. Touching live 
wires, working on wet ground or base- 
ment floors, and the use of defective 
materials are all dangerous practices. 


The new Shimizu tunnel, over six miles 
in length, ts the longest bore in Asia. It 
pterces the mountain backbone of Japan. 
When it is in operation it will cut down 
the running time of trains between Tokyo 
and the northwestern city of Niigata by 
Jour hours. 


HILDREN grow taller chiefly in 
the spring months and fatter in 
the summer. This discovery is an- 
nounced by the Rowett Research Insti- 
tute of Aberdeen. In the investigation 
657 Scottish children between the ages 


of seven and eleven were weighed and 
measured four times a year. The boys 
and girls grew three quarters of an inch 
between March and June but only half 
an inch in the following quarter. They 
gained less than a pound in the spring 
but nearly two pounds in the summer. 


You can eat oysters in the summer 
months just as safely as in those which 
contain the letter R. Thus a French phy- 
sictan explodes another popular legend. 
There is no statistical evidence that typhoid 
or other diseases which the bivalves might 
carry are commoner in warm weather. The 
story grew up in the days before refriger- 
ators, when oysters spoiled quickly. 


HE Marchese Guglielmo Marconi 

believes that our radio waves travel 
far out into space, possibly as much as 
twenty-five million miles beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere. The inventor of 
wireless sees no reason to doubt that 
these radiations can travel through the 
great open spaces just as light and heat 
reach us from the sun. There are bands 
of ions outside the magnetic field of the 
earth which reflect radio waves, but 
these layers may be as high as forty- 
eight million miles. 


An accountant out of work fell in with 
a visiting Chilean who agreed that what 
his country needs is miniature golf. The 
American cheerfully undertook to supply 
this lack and he has sailed southward with 
a complete supply of Tom Thumb equip- 
ment. So the ex-accountant has a nice job 
and Chile has a new worry. 


N A recent leaflet the National Safety 
Council urges workmen in hazardous 
occupations to wear better protection 
for their feet. Foot insurance may take 
the form of shields, heavy overshoes, 
thick soles, or shoes with reinforced toe 
caps like the copper-toed boots country 
boys used to wear. For occupations in 
which sparks or drops of hot metal may 
strike the foot the Council recommends 
spats. No doubt the iron puddler ought 
to wear spats, but we should hate to be 
the one to tell him so. 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Boiled Alloys,’’ ‘‘Old Gray Ironsides,’’ ‘‘The Story of Steel,’’ etc 


aristocratic and most useful family—the family 

of metals, of course—and, therefore, there really 
is cause for rejoicing throughout the land. For not 
often—not once in many generations; indeed not once 
in all history before—has just such a newcomer ap- 
peared in our midst and, in the space of only a few 
passing years demonstrated its prowess and its amaz- 
ing adaptivity (another word for genius, mind you) to 
an eager and waiting world. 

For look you, now, at what Jron Trade said editori- 
ally about it, April 17, 1930 (without any parentheti- 
cal exclamations, of course, of mine): 

“Consider a steel (it really isn’t a steel, as we shall 
see) with such a remarkable range of adaptivity that 
it can be used as a setting for a jewel, a watch case, or 
a dental plate, and in innumerable forms all the way 
up in size to gigantic ornaments to glisten from the 
peaks (and pilasters) of skyscrapers (such as the 
Chrysler and Empire State buildings, the two highest, 
in the world), or for railroad-car tanks (drums, auto- 
claves, pipe lines and no end of other industrial con- 
tainers) to carry safely the most corrosive liquids. A 
steel retaining indefinitely (when polished) a (glori- 
ous) silvery luster, and possessing extraordinary (wet 
and dry) corrosion resisting properties! Impossible as 
it would have seemed a few years ago (largely because 
the steel-and-iron industry has been, with at least one 
exception to be noted, too busily making tonnage to 
bother with scientific research), modern metallurgy has 
accomplished something better than the alchemists of 
old tried to create with their magic (or even dreamed 
of). This steel has the properties (meaning the merits, 
I suppose) of many other metals, and that it is fulfilling 
its promises is evident from the fact that it is approach- 
ing a large production basis (and is really judged by 
many authorities to be the most important contribu- 
tion to the steel-and-iron industry since the sensational 
advent of the Bessemer converter, which ‘made’ steel 
practicable for common use whereas wrought iron held 
the field to itself before, hardly more than two genera- 
tions ago) .. .” 


A KIND of royal heir has been born, in our most 


II 


OW, folks, while we are easing out to the Middle 

West in planes or cars already using this new 
metal, | might ask you to light up your cigarettes while, 
as simply as possible, | describe this new metal, along 
with its own little family, each member of which has 
special qualifications of its own, quite like the mem- 
bers of any unusual family. I might, instead of trying 
to write simply, snitch from any number of technical 


papers a lot of highly technical terminology. But such . 


lingo wouldn’t mean a durned thing to you and might 
make you wish to report me to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. But I won’t! 





Testing, uvihiiag, cenit alien take no 
chances with a “heat” of Enduro KA2 


So let’s corner and catch a noted metallurgist in the 
largest and best-equipped laboratories in the steel-and- 
iron industry, here in the overlapping industrial cities 
of Canton and Massillon, Ohio, and, while you hold 
him, let me worry him with a lot of leading questions, 
such as: 

“Why, Mr. Metallurgist, in all learned discussions 
before and at your learned societies, do you metal- 
lurgists say that Enduro KA2 and its associate metals 
have many of the characteristics of the noble metals, 
and then some?” 

“When polished,” he replies when we thus prod him, 
“these metals do not rust or corrode under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions. That is one of not a few ways 
in which they resemble the noble metals!” 

“But rust and corrosion!” we counter. “What do 
those terms mean?” 

“They mean,” he replies, “an annual direct loss to 
Americans alone much greater than that caused by fire 
and flood combined—a loss of at least a billion dollars 
a year, which is around nine dollars per capita, and an 
indirect loss, in repairs, labor and the like, mounting, 
no doubt, into hundreds of millions.” 

“But technically—what are rust and corrosion?” 

“Technically, rust is, to speak very simply, a kind of 
skin disease caused by the action of oxygen, in the air 
or in water say, on the surface of metal. It’s one of 
many forms of oxidation or burning up with no flame 
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in sight. Again to speak very simply, corrosion is a 
kind of infectious internal disease like tuberculosis, ex- 
cept that there is no cure for it. Rust is, of course, a 
form of corrosion. But the term, corrosion, also is used 
to cover attack by chemicals, for instance, nitric acid, 
and also many electrochemical processes in which metal 
in partly ironized form containing more or less dis- 
solved oxygen goes into solution and displaces some 
other element. That’s as simple as | can state it.” 

“But Enduro KA2 & Company,” we persist, “don’t 
they ever corrode?” 

“Not under ordinary conditions such as will destroy, 
in the course of not many years, ordinary carbon steel, 
say,” our metallurgist replies. “Out there’—he points 
through a window—“on those racks, we have had sam- 
ples of Enduro exposed for seven years in atmosphere 
charged with sulphurous and other destructive gases 
from our own and other surrounding plants. But you 
can see the luster of those samples from here, and you 
can wipe off any of them with a damp cloth and neither 
the microscope nor any other test will reveal the slight- 
est trace of rust or corrosion in them. In New York 
City you can see the same result in the Enduro KA2 
used on the Chrysler Building and the Empire State. 
It is, in some places, covered with soot. All the same it 
hasn’t lost its luster and, we believe, never will, if once 
in a year or two, it is wiped off.” 

“But how,” we all want to know at once, “can any- 
one predict that it never will lose its luster?” 

Naturally, a metallurgist—precisionist that he must 
be—dislikes the use of the word “never,” particularly 
when no one knows precisely what is in the air of New 
York City and cannot predict what it may in the fu- 
ture contain. All the same this metallurgist now ex- 
plains that among the worst ravagers of metal is salt 
water, particularly when it is alternated with its boon 
pal, salt air. Therefore he is content with explaining 
how two KA2 candlesticks were left on a beach at the 
mean high-tide mark for two years and when wiped off 
were precisely like new. Then he explains that here in 
the laboratories of the Central Alloy division of “Re- 
public Steel,” the maker of Enduro KAz2 and its asso- 
ciate alloys, and in other laboratories here and abroad, 
“accelerated” salt-water and other tests have shown 
that Enduro KA2 & Company endure what for most 
other ferrous metals is the unendurable; is none the 
worse in any way for relentless exposure to atmos- 
pheric and other forms of accentuated corrosive attack. 
But he hastens to add, with the honesty much more 
characteristic of scientists than of many of the rest of 
us: 

“Of course there is no metal known, and I am not ex- 
cepting the noble metals in this, which is resistant, let 
alone highly resistant, to all forms of corrosive attack, 
including attack by acids, for instance. Each one has 
merits in particular fields or it might not be used at all. 
However, Enduro KA2 and its associated alloys are 
distinctive in their resistance to atmospheric and other 


forms of what we call ‘wet’ corrosion; are immune to. 


nitric acid in any concentration, to sulphur and sul- 
phur compounds, to all organic acids used in our food 
industries and kitchens, and to many ordinarily de- 
structive reagents used in our many process industries.” 
“Tests show all that?” we inquire. 
“Yes, notably tests in the form of no end of indus- 
trial applications, which constitute far and away the 





largest demand for these metals, important as they are 
for architectural, both interior and exterior decoration 
in these days with a trend toward the so-called modern- 
istic, and for use in transportation, notably on automo- 
biles. In other words, the evolution of some industries 
actually had to wait on KA2 & Company, as you call 
these alloys, and they are already being extensively 
used in the chemical, paper, drug, explosive and many 
other industries, with a new use bobbing up almost 
every hour. They are being used in such industries, by 
the way, not only because they are highly resistant to 
wet corrosion but also to dry corrosion, which implies 
scaling and other deterioration in high temperatures. 
Therefore they are being used in digesters, evaporators, 
heat exchangers and autoclaves, for instance; for the 
lining of ovens, which is the first part to go as in the 
case of gas stoves, and for many other similar uses. 
Also they are being used, at least experimentally, in 
actual service, for plates in locomotive fire boxes where, 
on cooling between runs, the metal sheds any scale, 
with the prospect of use in condenser tubes actually in 
flames.” 

“But aren’t there other uses?” we ask, when we note 
that our metallurgist is glancing nervously at the clock. 

“Plenty,” he answers. “In the food industries, for in- 
stance, where there has long been need of a metal like 
these Enduro alloys, partly because customers and the 
endless stream of visitors to such plants as those of 
the packers in Chicago, have, more than ever before, 
an eye to cleanliness. You see, the organic acids found 
in tomatoes, rhubarb and other vegetables, along with 
fruits, fish and meats, do not affect these alloys at any 
temperature and when properly finished they are 











Helping business to “put up a good front” is one way in 
which Enduro attracts buyers 
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unique in that they are easily cleaned, without the 
drudgery and expense of scrubbing, scraping, scouring 
and polishing, and do not retain the odor of anything 
cooked in them. Lemon juice and hot vinegar, by the 
way, do not stain them. Moreover, although careful 
chemical analyses of foods cooked in all other types of 
metallic utensils show certain proportions of the metals 
themselves, we know that foods cooked in Euduro con- 
tain not the slightest inclusions. Accordingly KA2 and 
its associate alloys are rapidly being adopted by the 
Chicago packing industries, also for use in refrige- 
rators, food shops, restaurants, cafeterias, hotels and 
the various industries serving all these.” 

“KAz2 is superior, then,” we ask, “to metals that are 
coated or plated?” 

“Of course!” 

“But why?” we persist, very gently. 

“Because it’s the same all through, for one thing, and 
is therefore more durable. Because it has more strength, 
is stronger than carbon steel. Because it cannot chip. 
Also because plating, like coating of any kind, is likely 
to show, under the microscope, minute holes and other 
defects that, like cavities in teeth, tend to become 
larger. Plating used on automobile radiators and trim 
may be taken for illustration. The calcium chloride 
used in road maintenance, mainly to settle dust since it 
attracts moisture, will corrode most plating and expose 
the steel under it. But Enduro is immune to its attack.” 

“And though Enduro KA2 contains iron, the most 
magnetic of metals, it is, along with its associates, non- 
magnetic?” 

“Yes,” comes the reply, “this new metal is non- 
magnetic. That’s important to its use in instrument 
panels, in airplanes for instance, and in the manufac- 
ture of instruments themselves.” 

“But why,” we venture, still once more, “do you re- 
fer to KA2 as a new metal. Isn’t it just one more steel 
alloy?” 

He smiles indulgently as he pulls on his overcoat, but 
explains: 

“Steel itself is an alloy. Steel, meaning ordinary car- 
bon steel, is an alloy essentially of iron and carbon 
made into an initially malleable or workable mass. But 
Enduro KA2 & Company, as you call them, are alloys 
composed of iron, usually from Minnesota, of chro- 
mium from Rhodesia, South Africa or New Caledonia, 
located between Australia and the Fiji Islands, and 
nickel, from Canada. It cantains minute percentages of 
manganese, from Russia, India or Brazil, and of other 
elements. And though it has about the same weight as 
steel, might by some folk be confused with steel, it was 
invented by Professor Doctor Benno Strauss, Director 
of Research of the Fried Krupp A. G. Germany; was 
first made experimentally in Germany. For these rea- 
sons, and because in the sum total of its characteristics 
it is not at all like any other metal under the sun, it is 
a new metal!” 


Ill 


E GOT a lot of interesting questions answered, 
didn’t we? 
But not all, not by a long shot! 
So the next day I asked some more. 
I learned, then, that KA2 & Company contain ap- 
Proximately eighteen per cent of chromium and eight 
Per cent of nickel; that, with KAz2 itself leading in 
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popular interest, these remarkable .alloys have been 
taken up by our jewelry industry, by the makers of 
dental equipment and of hospital equipment too. | 
learned, too, these alloys are finding their place in ma- 
rine use, at sea. Also | learned, during weeks of in- 
vestigation following, that steel alloys are busily mak- 
ing history in a larger sense. 

More than any other like factor, it seems, they have 
become an important consideration in the larger 
strategy, with its mergers and other moves, in the steel 
industry itself. 

Likewise they are, no doubt more than any other 
single factor, energizing the spirit of research in an in- 
dustry that for the most part has been so busy making 
tonnage it has lagged far behind many other major in- 
dustries, including not a few in competitive metallur- 
gical fields, in that “Battle of the Laboratories” which 
is deciding innumerable competitive and legal issues 
to-day. 

Accordingly, when I learned elsewhere what the fig- 
ures in point tell, that “Republic” not only is the oldest 
in America but also the world’s largest manufacturer 
of what for convenience may be called steel alloys, | 
went back to the twin cities of Canton and Massillon to 
find out when and how and why this company got and 
has retained leadership in its highly specialized field. 

Then, after no end of poking a sharp shorthand pen- 
cil into neglected corners, | turned up as neat a bit of 
unrevealed romance as anyone wants to read. 


IV 


N HIS book, My Life and Work, Henry Ford de- 

scribes for his own part why—though not in detail 
how—he energized the first large peacetime use of steel 
alloys and, thereby, not only fundamentally changed 
automobile design, not only added still one more chap- 
ter to the history of American business, which very 
largely has turned on the history of the metals, but 
also lent a hand in bringing the Canton-Massillon 
district into existence, so that it might, not many years 
later, be the steel-alloy capital of the world. 

During the first years of this busy century in which 
every American except one or two has come into pos- 
session of a motor car, with no end of resulting changes 
in our way of life, Mr. Ford had been, it will be re- 
membered, building and racing, among others, both 
four and 6-cylinder cars. These were heavy in weight 
and accordingly expensive, therefore the playthings 
of none except fairly rich sportsmen. Then, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a 4-cylinder or a 6-cylinder car weighed 
fully twice as much as one weighs to-day—one reason 
why, though only one, a fellow was lucky if he could 
travel in what was then known as a horseless carriage 
more than fifty miles without tire trouble, or without 
motor trouble other than scaring Old Dobbin off the 
road. 

Then it was, around 1906, that Mr. Ford conceived 
and went about explaining what many bankers, busi- 
nessmen and others deemed a harmless kind of mania, 
to wit—the idea that what was needed was a low- 
priced, mass-production, tough, light car weighing no 
more than 1250 pounds! What was needed, in other 
words, Mr. Ford insisted, was a car that every farmer, 
white-collar man and workingman could afford to buy 
and to use every day in the week no matter the road 
or the weather. 
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Accordingly, for his own peculiar reasons, Mr. Ford 
struck about for steels of a new order of strength—for 
a kind of steel alloy, in other words, so much stronger 
than ordinary carbon steel that the weight of Ford cars 
(and, in the end, of all cars) could safely be reduced 
proportionately. 

Now for the other side of the picture! 

In Canton, Ohio, beside railroad tracks across which 
one of three “Republic” plants in Canton and Massil- 
lon now covers 460 acres, there was then a struggling 
company known as the United Steel Company, devoted 
to melting down pig iron and scrap and to doing a 
general steel fabrication business. 

To this company Mr. Ford came, early in 1907, to 
make history now for the first time set down. 

For the rest, a Republic executive, then superintend- 
ent of “United Steel,” (which later, when much more 
prosperous, became “United Alloy Steel” before it 
was merged with “Central Steel” to form “Central 
Alloy,” now a division of Republic Steel), told me the 
story as follows: 

“We were a struggling concern not going anywhere 
very fast when, not without encouragement on our 
part, Mr. Ford came to us with his problem. He ex- 
plained that he wanted to make extensive use of chrome 
vanadium steel and that, though several companies had 
been making nickel steels for armor plate and other 
companies had, on a more or less experimental scale, 
worked with chrome vanadium and other alloys, none 
of them had been willing to attempt production of 
chrome vanadium on a large scale for him. Further he 
said that if we blew up our plant, or burned it down, 
or went bust or got into any other kind of a jam while 
lending him a hand, he would build us a new plant or 
in any case see that we did not suffer by codperating 
with him. 

“Well, to make a long story short, we had plenty of 
trouble because we had no established precedents to 
go by in making chrome vanadium in our open-hearth 
furnaces. He was there, in fact, along with some inter- 
ested officials of the Standard Oil Company, when we 
tapped our first heat of chrome vanadium. And of 
course, as luck usually has it in such situations, that 
heat was a failure! However, little by little we got the 
knack or art, as some folks call it, and in August, 1907, 
we got into successful production. However, | was on 
hand, no matter if | had to be routed out of bed at 
home on a wintry night, when every heat was tapped 
during the next three years. 

“From that time—from August, 1907—until Mr. 
Ford went into the manufacture of steel himself some 
years ago, we made every pound of steel alloy that was 
used in the Model T car and truck. He used our 
products for drive shaft and gears, axles, springs, crank 
shaft, connecting rods and for all steel wearing parts; 
and I remember clearly what a shock it was to the 
industry when the Model T appeared with king pins, 
for instance, no larger than a pencil. Yet the metal 
stood up! Even in those days before the World War 
when life was not so cheap and the smallest automobile 
accident made the first page—when, in other words, 
factors of safety were far over on the safe side—the 
Model T established itself, not only in this country 
but all over the world, as having strength and endur- 
ance all out of proportion, in comparison with other 





cars, to its weight, which, by the way, was just 1250 
pounds. 

“The records show that our metal was used in 
approximately a million and a half Fords. But not 
much less important was the fact that this, the 
first large peacetime use of steel alloys, brought 
other automotive companies into line. Soon all were 
using steel alloys because .there was no sound argu- 
ment against their use. So we prospered. And so 
did Mr. Ford. 

“I remember, by the way, that such was his personal 
interest in the production of chrome vanadium that he 
spent a good deal of time in our plant. One day he spent 
most of an afternoon rummaging through our scrap 
pile, and I’ve always recalled the picture | got of him 
coming back to the furnace room with his hands full 
of odd pieces of machines that had been scrapped. 
Then, just as a boy might do, he set out to explain to 
us the origin and history of each piece.” 


V 


T IS to be added, of course, that in its use of metal, 
the aircraft industry closely followed the lead of 
—took its precedents from—the automotive industry. 
That is why virtually every plane now used in America 
to arm the skies or to make its appointed rounds on 
postal or commercial duty, and every plane that has 
left these shores on oceanic or polar exploration—in- 
cluding, of course Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis and 
the Southern Cross—carries, or has carried, in its 
motors, steel alloys made by “Republic” in Canton and 
Massillon, Ohio. 

And the same good rule not only applies to dirigibles 
made in America but is again being applied in the con- 
struction and motors and trim of the biggest of all 
dirigibles, U. S. S. Akron, now on the way to comple- 
tion in the Goodyear-Zeppelin hangar at Akron, which 
is only a step from the steel alloy capital of the 
world. 

And, to go a bit further while remembering that we 
have the history of every day but yesterday, and of 
every war but the last, not only did every Liberty 
Motor and literally millions upon millions of other 
wartime “parts’”—including parts of projectiles used by 
our Army and Navy and Marine Corps—contain metal 
made by “Republic” but not a few happy doughboys 
can thank Lady Luck that the helmets they wore con- 
tained “Central” alloys. 

For the fact is, at date the “Central Alloy” division 
of “Republic” is more or less continuously manufactur- 
ing—is alone manufacturing—practically all known or 
at any rate proven steel alloys, is providing combina- 
tions of iron and other metals ranging up to more than 
800 in number! 


VI 
LSO it is to be added, if the thought has not al- 


ready come home to you, that “Central Alloy’s” 
high order of specialization in its appointed field is, in 
the long run, of not very much less meaning to us all 
than it was, say, to doughboys in the trenches, or than 
steel itself was, to the good old Romans of old when, 
in manly conflict with their blond-haired enemies 
from the North called Gauls, they had a lot of fun be- 
cause their own metallurgists were better than the 
other fellow’s. In other words, because their metal- 
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lurgists had discovered how to make swords and shields 
of steel, then a new alloy, all a Roman warrior had to 
do was to let his opponent blunt his iron sword, then 
finish him off and gather up any promised trophies for 
sweetheart or mother. 

In all of which is the point that, with other things 
equal, in war as in peace, the side with the best metal- 
lurgists wins! 

Making new metals for old, moreover, it not only one 
of the most important of all functions as between na- 
tions and between competitors too, but it is a task 
infinitely more difficult and full of variables and 
unpredictable factors than any task, with the pos- 
sible exception of selecting a husband or a wife, on 
earth. 

You might suppose that it is as simple as making 
biscuits light or tough, or making pies edible, or mak- 
ing hash into something more useful and appetizing 
than one of life’s mysteries. 

But it isn’t! Nor is it merely a coincidence that 
the last quarter-century, the period in which re- 
search in metallurgy has made by far its greatest 
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The shimmering spire of the Chrysler Building is 
sheathed in the eternal lustre of Enduro 





strides, has also been the period in which the greatest 
industrial and economic progress has been made in 
America. 

The fact is, although the word “alloy” is a pretty- 
sounding word, since it suggests the happy marriage of 
two or more metals; and although, in fancy or merely 
on paper, new alloys are being imagined almost every 
hour in every day, the really happy and enduring ones 
are few and far between. They are hard to achieve even 
in the laboratory, are infinitely harder to achieve on a 
commercial scale; are indeed altogether different from 
a thousand and one chemical and other products which, 
once successfully made on a small, experimental scale 
in a laboratory, can readily be made on a large scale in 
a factory. As a matter of fact, when you watch such an 
alloy as Enduro KA2 in the making, all the way from 
analysis of its materials in the largest and _best- 
equipped laboratories in the iron-and-steel industry to 
analysis and testing of product in these selfsame labora- 
tories again, you get the feeling that Mother Nature is 
an old shrew determined to resist at every point the 
creation of metals new in kind. 

Man wrests these metals from her by ingenious 
means; in some instances by the use of high explosives 
made stronger by the use of Enduro KA2 and associ- 
ate alloys. He brings them, as he used to bring vana- 
dium, an agent of toughness and resiliency in metal, 
down the Andes mountains on the backs’ of lamas, and 
delivers them, at last to Canton and Massillon, Ohio. 
He brings tungsten, from the interior of China, on the 
backs of coolies, to help make high-speed steels possi- 
ble; and chromium from far beyond the Equator, in 
part to provide hardness; manganese to provide mal- 
leability; nickel for toughness; molvbdenum for resist- 
ance to shock and impact, and with these and many 
another he goes to work to get still others more useful, 
more adaptive to human needs than any discovered 
before. 

To be sure, they are trying to find out, are making 
progress comparable in importance to the progress 
made during these selfsame last two golden decades in 
medical science and electricity albeit, in part for com- 
petitive reasons, our metallurgists are much more re- 
luctant than our Edisons, say, to reveal what they are 
finding out. 

So you find them here, in the various laboratories 
of “Republic” reflecting in their work the promise 
of new metals yet to be—metals on which our indus- 
tries and ourselves can rise, as it were, to better 
things—while supervising the production of many an 
alloy that has already established its place in the 
world. 

There is Toncan—named by inversion of the sylla- 
bles in “Canton,” its birthplace—an alloy of commer- 
cially pure iron with copper, probably the first of all 
metals to be fashioned to the needs of Man, and molyb- 
denum, from Colorado and New Mexico. These three 
metals are distinctive not only because Nature cnose to 
prepare them in workshops of her own here in Amer- 
ica but also because, as everyone knows, the good old 
red metal, copper, though it rapidly oxidizes to the 
extent of discoloration, has among its many merits 
high resistance to wet corrosion; while molybdenum— 
“Molly,” for short—not only has the gift of facilitat- 
ing production control of its associates in an alloy but, 
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This marvelous new metal is replacing the old in hundreds of places 


in addition, of intensifying or bringing out the best in 
them. 

Then, too, “Republic” has, thanks largely to the skill 
of its laboratory and other workers too, provided, in 
its Agathon Steels, an almost endless range of alloys 
containing not only “Molly,” vanadium and chro- 
mium and nickel but an almost endless range of per- 
mutations and combinations, of these, each for specific 
requirements such as | could not even suggest at all 
adequately here on a whole page. In other words, the 
laboratories and plants of “Republic” answer to the ex- 
acting and infinitely varied demands of industry in 
times of peace very much as they answered, in their 
appointed and highly specialized field, to the demands 
of our Government, and of not a few other govern- 
ments, in time of war. 

Full of meaning to us all therefore, is the picture one 


gets when visiting ‘““Republic’s” laboratories. 


Vil 


IRST in order, then, we find in Massillon, appro- 

priately quite apart from all other laboratories 
serving “Central” and “Republic,” the laboratories 
of the Republic Research Corporation, the first 
separately incorporated research organization in the 
iron-and-steel industry. : 

It has on its staff, not only international authorities 
but other metallographers, metallurgists, physicists, 
chemists, experts in spectroscopy, which is the use of 
light rays in studying metal, in melting, refractories, 
even patent law, such as only an international choice 
could assemble. 1 

In addition to this organization, which when this, is 
written is still unique in its industry, and in addition 
to five routine chemical laboratories controlling and 
connected by telautograph with “Republic’s” furnace 
rooms so that information and samples of ,metal in 
process are instantly exchangeable and,-in:-a sense 
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laboratories and furnace 
rooms are identical, you 
also find in Canton, “Cen- 


tral’s” physical labora- 
tories. 

_ Here, in an impressive 
brick building large 


enough to shelter, and 
costing with its personnel 
and equipment more to 
maintain than the gross 
income or even the cap- 
italization of many a 
worthy manufacturing en- 


terprise, | learned that 
three floors, not to men- 
tion the experimental 


forge shop over the way, 
are laden with every con- 
ceivable device human in- 
genuity can provide. 

“But for what 
poser” you ask. 

Any of many trained 
investigators here might 
reply—but doesn’t: “To 
help us to get acquainted 
with our metals, with re- 
fractories such as furnace linings, with every factor, 
including the effect of elevated temperatures in our 
furnaces and of heat-treatment of metals thereafter, 
that has bearing on manufacture, performance, be- 
havior and the like.” 

Some folks devote all their adult lives—indeed most 
of us do—to trying to find out what makes human be- 
ings behave as they do. But here these folk are de- 
voting all their adult lives to trying to find out what 
makes metals, singly or in combination, behave, under 
an infinite variety of conditions, as they do! 

in other words, here you find, when you roam about, 
in and out of many rooms, from floor to floor, an al- 
most terrifying array of gear. Here, for instance, is a 
device, the only one of its kind in commercial use in 
America, occupying a room as large as an editor’s sanc- 
tum. And what is it doing, with nary a sound to indi- 
cate that it is doing anything? Well, quite automati- 
cally, in a vacuum at that, it is determining the gas 
content of metals, and analyzing the gases! 

And what are the men in several adjoining rooms do- 
ing? They’re grinding and polishing samples of metal, 
putting them, and others, to a great variety of surface 
tests. Some, of course, are using microscopes, exactly as, 
in “Republic’s” research laboratories in Massillon others 
are using the X-ray to peer through surfaces of metal, 
through blocks and other pieces of metal, with highly 
specialized photography, of course, lending a hand— 
lending a hand in so many ways that here in the physi- 
cal laboratories there is a photographic department 
which is something of an institution in itself. Some, 
also, are making etch tests—acid tests, of course, to 
determine izod numbers indicating resistance to im- 
pact; others are making Brinnell and a large range of 
other, more specialized tests, with Monatron, Firth, 
Vickers, other testing machines at work. 

Here, again, you find a battery of hefty machines 
for testing the tensile strength of metal when hot and 


pur- 
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when cold; for torsional strength; for testing mill 
physicals, not to mention a Charpy impact machine, 
which packs in its long swinging arm a terrific wallop! 

Then there are no end of devices for stimulating or 
accelerating all forms of attack by rust and corrosive 
attack—acid, gaseous, water, salt-water, cinder, lime, 
what you will; still. tests, aerated, mechanically 
agitated, and so on until you aren’t quite sure whether 
you've strolled into an aquarium less the fishes, a fish 
hatchery or a chemical laboratory. 

Next you are face to face with a complete heat- 
treating unit in full operation, with much emphasis on, 
and no end of opportunities for the testing of—baths! 
Baths into which quite helpless, unprotesting, but 
sometimes noisy and hot as well as cold metals are 
plunged—baths of metal, acid baths, hot and cold 
water baths! Moreover, not content with such in- 
quisitive treatment, here also you find a welding de- 
partment answering to such questions as, How does 
this, that or the other metal respond to this, that or 
t’other kind of welding? What is the best solder or 
braze for this, that or t’other metal? What is the best 
technique to follow? What temperature is best? Should 
one use a small soldering iron, or an ordinary soldering 
iron, or a big one such as can best be used when 
soldering KA2 & Company, metals with low heat con- 
ductivity? 

And finally, to pass by long rows of file cabinets to 
which literally thousands of reports are, in orderly 
array, added each passing month; machines for testing 
automobile springs, stay bolts, much else, and then to 
ease through a complete machine shop with a dozen 
skilled men serving these laboratories alone, by and by 
you realize that you have passed seemingly no end of 
furnaces. Here’s one, for instance, for making tests of 
metal in a vacuum. Here’s another—a nitriding fur- 
nace, which reminds me that I have not even mentioned 
Nitralloy, a notable “Central Alloy” family of steels 
of special analysis for use in nitriding or surface 
hardening at low temperature by the action of am- 
monia. Here’s a third—a 
glow-bar furnace, for 
studying the behaviorism 
of metals at high tempera- 
ture. And here’s still one 
more, one in which 100- 
pound heats of metal are 
made, an electric furnace 
in which experimentally, 
for better or worse, metals 
from anywhere in the 
world can be wedded, for 
study, of course. 

These various furnaces, 
along with virtually all 
other equipment here, | 
am prompted by the ex- 
ecutives of these labora- 
tories to add, are not 
maintained exclusively to 
serve “Central Alloy” 
alone; rather, in peace as 
in war, they are main- 
tained, in a much larger 
sense, to serve American 
industry. They are used, 
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to be sure, for routine and control work necessary to the 
operation and guidance of “Republic’s” manufacturing 
plants. They contain a department devoted solely to 
KAz2 and its steadily increasing family of alloys uni- 
quely qualified to lick Ol’ Man Weather, no matter 
what temperature and conditions he provides, along 
with many other actions of the elements. Also they are 
doing a good deal more than their share to study and 
master all forms of corrosion, in a special department 
organized accordingly. But in addition to all this effort 
which, in the larger sense, is in the long run made in 
the interest of American industry, ‘these laboratories 
that are unexcelled in their field also maintain a de- 
velopment department devoted not only to the evolu- 
tion of new materials but also explicitly to serving 
customers confronted with steel-alloy problems which, 
alone, they cannot solve. 

Also these various furnaces prompt a visitor who 
goes poking round them with a pencil to remark that, 
of course, when the formula and the process of such 
a new metal as KA2 has been “invented,” to apply the 
word metallurgists use, then the rest is easy! That all 
one has to do is to try out this new metal experi- 
mentally in these laboratories, and then tell plant 
workers how to make it! 

You say that. 

And you rather wish you hadn't! 

For your guide smiles, exactly as if you had told 
him he is the best-looking guide on earth. Then he 
laughs softly. And at last he says, so sadly your heart 
goes out to him, “It isn’t true! I wish it were!” 


VIII 


NFORTUNATELY it isn’t true! Unlike the great 
bulk of manufactured items, ranging all the way 
from rubber to dyes, paints, explosives and not a few 
non-ferrous alloys, it isn’t possible for laboratories 
anywhere in the world to make such a new alloy as 
Enduro KAz2 on a small experimental scale and then, 





From wire wheels to cream pitchers, this silvery stainless steel is making its way 
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solely in the light of the technique revealed, on a large 
commercial scale. 

And that’s exactly the same as saying that—unless 
the gods of the steel mill were kinder than they’ve ever 
been known to be, or unless Lady Luck took complete 
charge of just one $10,000 heat and then went her way 
—the ordinary manufacturer, even the ordinary steel 
manufacturer, no more could successfully make Enduro 
KAz2 than he could make the philosopher’s stone called 
gold. 

But this doesn’t mean, not by a long shot, that 
“Central Alloy” has to approach each new heat of 
Enduro as if it were a new problem. It doesn’t mean 
that if, as and when it successfully makes a heat, its 
laboratory and furnace men go leaping and praising 
the Lord! 

Oh, no! 

It just does mean, though, that the skill of the manu- 
facturer of such steel alloys is much more important, in 
the present period of swift evolution in metallurgy, 
than any aid to be had from quantitative chemistry. 
And it also means that even if an experienced manu- 
facturer of steel or of any other metal had, in attempt- 
ing to make Enduro KAz2, the full aid of such unexcelled 
laboratories as those of “Republic” he would still have 
to have plant executives, and notably furnace men, 
who have by their own long association with KA2 & 
Company learned their language, as it were. 

It wasn’t easy to predict, and even now it isn’t pos- 
sible for anyone on this earth to explain just what 
happens, and precisely why it happens, when iron is 
fused with chromium and nickel. Something does 
happen! Also we know that ’most anything might 
happen! 

So you can see how it would be with you, and how 
you would feel, if you went at night into the electric 
furnace room of the finely appointed “Republic” plant 
in Canton where these precious new metalsareborn. You 
would see, then, beneath the traceries of a lantern roof 
high overhead, a long row of electric monsters breath- 
ing flame never twice of the same tint and violence. 
You would see, from your place of vantage, the figures 
of men looking as small as pygmies in this huge arena, 
ministering to the needs and whims of these monsters; 
venturing near them, moving away, into the murk 
again, each with his mission to perform; or standing 
by, watching, with their tools from time to time pulling 
out through the door of a furnace great gobs of slag 
lying like a blanket atop the bubbling cauldron. You 
would see them taking samples, holding conferences, 
calling in the furnace foreman, awaiting orders as to 
when to pour—when to tilt one of these monsters me- 
chanically, to run out into ladles this precious metal 
which you may one day be using on your table or on 
your car or plane and may some time even be using 
in your dental plates and in coinage too. 

“It’s a great show,” you conclude when from your 
place of vantage you have watched a pure, luminous 
rainbow of effervescing metal poured, out of a squat 
and surly man-made and man-controlled volcano, into 
ladles which a busy traveling crane deftly picks up and 
swings over the way, to a row of waiting ingot molds. 
In fact, if you are even a little thoughtful or religious 
or have a bit of the mystic in you, you sense in all this 
solemn ritual a deeper meaning; for what are you 
witnessing here but a form of creation achieved in ac- 
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cordance with Nature’s newly challenged but unchang- 
ing laws? More likely, though, especially if you are 
in the mood of the men here, for whom a 4-hour, 
5-hour or 6-hour heat is merely a day’s or a night’s 
work, you are apt to exclaim after the pouring of a 
heat has illuminated this vast and busy arena, what 
the lady from Chicago exclaimed when she first saw 
Niagara Falls, ““Nature’s got nothing on America!” 

Then, venturing down into this arena, to join the 
workers there and from one of them to borrow a pair 
of colored glasses, lest your eyes go blind at the first 
look into one of these emptied craters wherein Enduro 
has been made to endure the unendurable, you hear 
these men who are paid more than most of us for what 
they know speak a queer lingo. You hear them speak, 
as you move about with the furnace foreman, of slag 
as thin or creamy, of a heat as raw or sticky, and you 
hear the foreman decide, “it’s sticky, but it will pour 
all right!” Then you hear someone speak of a lime 
boil, or an ore boil, and hear another refer, memorably, 
to the day when “Number 3” went on a rampage, 
thanks to a bottom boil started when the bottom of this 
furnace started to go. And by the by the foreman 
speaks, say, of fish eyes, or cod’s eyes, in the slag of a 
furnace and suggests that you take a look. But you 
can’t see any fish eyes or cod’s eyes in there, in an 
inferno Dante himself couldn’t describe. Yet those 
“eyes” tell him something, suggest something for him 
to order his men to do. And next he speaks of a reddish 
tinge “near the center of the bed,” but you can’t see 
any reddish tinge, though it, too, tells him something. 
And so you tag along with him as he explains that 
electric furnaces, instead of open hearths, are used 
in making Enduro because electricity is a clean fuel 
with no residue from combustion, because it provides 
more uniform heat, permits better control of metal and 
slag, therefore closed adherence to specifications on 
which, with samples of metal in hand, the laboratories 
will pass. 

And so you come little by little to understand, while 
still your wonder grows that one human head contains 
all he knows, what the men in “Republic’s” laboratories 
meant when they agreed that the technique of mak- 
ing steel alloys conform exactly to specifications is 
full of so many unpredictable factors that manufactur- 
ing skill zs much more important than quantitative 
chemical or other analyses. Thus, to go no further, 
there comes to mind this bit of a couplet: 


Metals are what men make them, 
Whatever skill designs them to be . 


So you go your way newly mindful of the importance 
of good ingots in this world. 

For out of ingots come all of the conventional shapes 
in which “Republic” provides its alloys to manufactur- 
ers who fashion them into the many shapes required. 
There are KA2 & Company billets to be used, for in- 
stance, in seamless and butt-welded pipe and tubing; 
rounds, flats, squares and hexagons both hot-rolled and 
cold-drawn; plates in almost any size and thickness; 
shapes, angles, channels, and to go no further, sheets. 

Methods and machines new in kind had to be evolved 
for finishing sheets made of KAz2-and its associate 
metals. So, to the end that, while losing none of their 
workability and other unique characteristics, sheets 
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Eighty-five stories up—go the silvery lines of Enduro on the 
new Empire State Building 


may be given maximum resistance to all forms of cor- 
rosion along with unexcelled beauty of appearance, they 
are finished in a new plant in Massillon which, in its 
cleanliness and order, prophesies of the many uses to 
be made of these metals in the food and kindred in- 
dustries. 

Brought here from the rolling mills, in a wide variety 
of thicknesses and in sizes ranging up to five feet wide 
and fifteen feet long, they are of a pleasant gray ex- 
ceptionally uniform in color and texture. Next you see 
them secured to mechanically governed tables or beds 
not unlike but much longer than type beds of some 
printing presses, under cushion rolls surfaced with 
heavy abrasive—rolls that, of course, must from time 
to time be resurfaced or be rebuilt up from a core and 
then baked in a separate department here maintained. 
Here, then, after the sheets have been roughly surfaced 
with due care all the while to the heat generated in 
them by the process, they are transferred to a second, 
Intermediate department where, on machines of “Re- 
public’s” own design and patenting, they are given such 
skilled finer treatment that in their surface you begin to 
see more fully how happily these amazingly hard 
metals lend themselves to perfection. And finally, 
while here omitting all wayside details such as baths 
and preparations applied while no metal is being 





brought along thus far, the sheets are piled, with paper 
laid between them, on hand trucks and moved into a 
third department. Here, now, they are given what “Re- 
public” calls an ordinary commercial finish—a finish 
not at all ordinary but really so distinctive that when 
it is used, as in many cases it has been used, for boxes 
and walls and ceilings of safe-deposit rooms. otherwise 


“as coldly uncheerful as tombs, it reflects all over a 


room, and into your soul, the gayer coloration of any 
rug laid on the floor. Then, too, there is the Tampico 
finish, made by spinning rolls of Tampico fibre, aided 
with pumice and oil, over the surface—a finish so richly 
and softly silvery in texture you wouldn’t mind at all 
living all your days in a room whose decorations are 
made of it. Now add the new mirror finish, not to men- 
tion at all others made for special industrial purposes, 
for use, say, in the paper industry, and then you have a 
product that, if you are at all good looking, warms 
your soul! For no plate-glass mirror is more effective. 
Moreover, no matter how, in the course of time, you 
feel when you look at yourself, you still have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you cannot injure this surface, 
cannot chip or wear or dent it, short of unusually 
drastic measures! 


IX 


NDURO KAz2 is, you see, along with its com- 
panion metals, an aristocrat among metals—an 
aristocrat not only because it has inherited the royal 
ermine but earns it! 
_It is, in its beauty, comparable with any of the noble 
metals. 

It does not tarnish, like silver. It does stand up, does 
endure the unendurable, in the form of heat, like 
platinum. And it resists corrosion, like gold. 

No wonder is it, then, that when you find no end of 
manufacturers working enthusiastically with Enduro 
KA2 and its associate alloys, wherever they gather 
tokens of their artistry together in one place, there you 
see the like of those treasures you might have found in 
Solomon’s temple—chalices and cups, bowls, candle- 
sticks and much more. 

Add, for instance, table dishes and urns with ex- 
quisite tracery and carving, along with automobile 
radiator shells, rustless wheels, hoods and headlight 
parts. Add, also, elevator doors made of Enduro cast 
like bronze—with the day coming when there will be 
statues not a few—and wall, floor and fireplace decora- 
tive pieces as impressive as mosaics or marquetry. Add, 
too, fire tongs and fire screens and andirons immune 
from discoloration, with colored inlays in the fire 
screens in the bargain. Add cigarette cases, watch cases 
and steel jewelry! Add dental plates that would have 
rejoiced old Paul Revere—one of our first American 
metallurgists and one of our first dentists too—along 
with plenty of other dental and hospital and institu- 
tional paraphernalia. Add a new glimpse of what a 
kitchen can be, even though KA2 & Company do not 
boast that they should be expected to hold an edge in 
cutlery, plus a heartening glimpse of how neat as a 
newborn lily a dairy can be! Add refrigerator walls, 
with no ugly corners to clean since these new metals are 
amazingly ductile and remain so even after welding, 
and no end of structural pieces all the way from cul- 
verts to go under ground to parts like those on the 
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Chrysler tower touching the sky and 
pilasters like those that climb to the 
top of the Empire State Building, 
not to mention many another busi- 
ness and other shrines yet to be. 

High up on one of the many floors 
of the Chrysler Building, by the way, 
a shop was set up to help to shape 
and to form this new metal, so easily 
is Enduro worked; and its use on the 
Empire State Building, it is esti- 
mated, saved sixty precious working 
days as against the use of stone, 
brick or terra cotta. And thereby 
hangs a story someone with more 
space at his disposal—some Einstein 
or other—will have to tell. For ex- 
actly as steel, good old carbon steel, 
made the skyscraper possible, so now 
these and other new metals look to 
redesigning it all over again, for even 
now Enduro is by various manu- 
facturers being made into metal 
lumber, into window frames and 
doors, molding, base boards, decora- 
tive trim and even structural parts. 

Sensational and important as are 
all these many widely diversified uses 
of Enduro KA2 and its distinguished 
associates, they may still be taken as 
merely a sign of simply no end of 
pending and future uses. It took 
Steel, that lusty new young giant, 
more than half a century fully to 
establish its place in the world; it 
has taken many another metal, in- 
cluding virtually all those used today 
in steel alloys, about as long to estab- 
lish its worth, in many instances at 
that, within special fields where users 
were easily and readily informed. 
But here are metals young in years 
and new in kind for which demand 
and opportunity are seemingly with- 
out limit. The oil industry, for instance, is seemingly 
insatiable in its demand for them, thanks largely to 
their distinctive resistance to dry corrosion; new boiler 
plants and their companions of the future—steam, 
gas and mercury turbines—are eagerly turning to 
them; and the so-called chemical industries are mak- 
ing progress new in kind because of them. For it is a 
mistake historically nowadays to say that in the wake 
of our civilization new metals are born, when nearer 
the truth is to say that, industrially at least, our civili- 
zation follows in the wake of our metals, themselves. 

So, in all ways, it means a lot to us all to be able to 
welcome these aristocrats—Enduro KA2 and brothers 
and sisters—into our midst. 
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Every time they tip this miniature volcano, ten thousand dollars worth of Enduro 
KA2 starts on its way into the hands of industry 


For they’re nice to look at, nice to have around; are 
friendly, which means dependable, no matter the tem- 
perature or the weather; and enduring, being antidotes 
for corrosion, and nice to work with too, whether hot 
or cold, stamped, spun, drawn or welded to the needs 
of the morrow! 


No wonder, then, since they have by their makers 
been endowed with both character and personality, that 
they’re making good! 


No wonder that they have in short order achieved 
their appropriate place in our most aristocratic 
because most useful family—the family of metals, of 
course. 
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A Service Program which 


So generous and clear-cut is 

Cadillac’s service program that 

it conclusively proves the ex- 
cellence of Cadillac and La Salle cars. 


For a modest sum, the Cadillac or La Salle 
owner can obtain a Cadillac-La Salle Stand- 
ard Service Contract, whereby his dealer 
agrees to keep his car always at maximum 
operating efficiency for one year or 12,000 
miles of driving—whichever shall first 
occur. This contract covers regular inspec- 
tions—regular lubrication, with approved 
materials furnished by the dealer—periodic 
engine oil changes—any necessary adjust- 
ments and repairs—all without further 
charge for labor, materials or parts. 


And the Contract applies everywhere. The 
owner can get full Contract Service from 


proves the excellence of Capittac-La SALLE 


any Authorized Cadillac-La Salle dealer in 
the United States or Canada without ad- 
ditional expense or delay. 


The Service Contract is an optional agree- 
ment available to every purchaser of a 
Cadillac or La Salle car. However, if he 
does not care to handle his service on this 
basis, the owner still enjoys exceptional 
protection. Cadillac has a standard service 
policy which applies to every new Cadillac 
and La Salle—including many liberal serv- 
ice provisions and unusual touring benefits. 


Service terms so generous and so clear-cut 
as these can mean but one thing: Cadillac 
and La Salle are so soundly built that their 
performance is uniformly dependable. 


y vy 7 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


LASALLE V-8, CADILLAC V-8,V-12 and V-16 


Products of General Motors 


™= 


LASALLE 


Cirnas | 


f ADILLAC 
* 
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LETTER 


by air mail for 


i 


To business firms using for- 
eign or air mail, Dexstar Manifold 
offers a practical way to effect dras- 
tic savings on postage. 


For example. With typical bond 
paper a five-page letter by air mail 
requires 15¢ postage. Nine pages 25¢. 
With 5-lb. Manifold anything up to 
12 pages is within the 5¢ limit. 


Reducing postage costs is only one 
of the many forms of economies 
made possible by the use of this 
modern thin business paper. 


In offices where numerous copies of 
letters, specifications, orders or other 
memoranda are required, Manifold 
speeds up work and reduces typing 
time. 7-lb. Manifold permits 10 to 15 
copies per typing — more than twice 
the number obtainable with ordinary 
Manila paper. In some cases this has 
reduced stenographic costs over 50%. 


Dexstar Manifold is a genuine rag 
content paper—amazingly tough and 
durable. It stands erasing, may be 
written on in pen and ink, and will 
take printing or lithography. 

*Just by way of proof—ask your secretary to 
write for sample and we shall send 12 letter- 
head sheets by air mail. Address Dept. C-5 
C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Makers Since 1835 


DEXSTAR 
MANIFOLD 


Paper 





Nighthawks of the Border 


(Continued from Page 79) 

and on the Great Lakes. These liquor 
ships ply between ports in the British 
possessions, but they pause off our arid 
shores and transfer their cargoes to 
small craft as in the early days of prohi- 
bition, when they were safe beyond the 
three-mile limit. 

Running the stuff ashore is not so 
easy as it was then however, because the 
Coast Guard has been adequately built 
up to patrol the waters; it has boats fast 
enough to catch rumrunners and a grow- 
ing force of men who take delight in 
chasing all craft that pass within firing 
range. That has turned the eyes of the 
smuggler toward the air yacht, many 
types of which can carry tons of cargo. 
They drop down alongside a rum ship, 
take on a load, and are off again before 
the prohibition navy can reach them. 
A winged machine making two miles a 
minute can quickly disappear. 

Aircraft flying out of either Canada 
or Mexico must be registered like sur- 
face ships with ownership, home port, 
and destination officially recorded. Se- 
vere penalties are provided for evasion 
of that law; but these planes do not have 
to operate from a recognized port. They 
can, and do, avoid all red tape by cross- 
ing the borders and landing in small 
fields or coves far from the towns and 
official supervision. And they do the 
same thing on flying back into the 
United States. 

The Coast Guard has been experi- 
menting with airplanes, but setting a 
plane to catch a plane, while picturesque 
in theory, does not work out very well. 
Coast Guard pilots spot the other ma- 
chines but rarely get close enough to do 
much themselves unless a smuggler 
happens to be forced down on the water. 

Some kinds of smuggling can be 
curbed, possibly. Other governments 
may be persuaded that if they desire our 
friendship, they must stop the illegal 
manufacture and exportation of nar- 
cotics which they now permit, or wink 
at, providing the tax is paid. With that 
supply cut off there will be no dope to 
smuggle, because legitimate manufac- 
turers and importers are so restricted by 
laws and supervision that dope cannot 
leak out through those channels. 

With aliens there is the oft-repeated 
suggestion that everybody be compelled 
to carry an identification card. Then all 
foreigners can be picked up and jailed 
or deported if they are not in the country 
legally. 

But liquor will always come in. As 
long as there exists a steady market for 
it, ways and means will be found to 
deliver the wet goods. And airplanes 
can now fly across the continent in a 
single day, often without being sighted 
from the surface. What, then, is the 
chance of bringing them down when they 





pass overhead at night? 





“The modern public warehouse has 
become practically a branch distrib- 
uting office of the manufacturer. 
We use forty-five strategically-lo- 
cated merchandise warehouses in 
the United States and Canada, thus 
saving transportation costs and 
speeding delivery to our customers. 
Their orders are mailed directly to 
each warehouse. After ship t has 
been made, customers’ invoices are 
rendered the warehouse and 
mailed direct. The Bon Ami Com- 
pany was one of the first ee man- 





d 





ufacturers to recognize the n 

up-to-date merchandise warehouse 

as theideal medium for distribution.” 
J. A. Gerlin, Traffic Manager, 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, Inc. 


“Hasntt scratched yet!” 











As we serve 
Bon Ami... . so will 


A.W. A serve you! 


In 189 cities of the United States, Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii, our h 
reaeive merchandise in carload or less-than- 
carloed lots... store it until needed by 
wholesalers, dealers or users... then de- 
liver it where it is wanted. In effect these 
warehouses become your branch house in 
each city you select... storing and dis- 
tributing your goods.... receiving your 
mail and handling your orders... doing 
your billing and receiving your remittances 
if you wish ... keeping in touch with you 
through daily stock reports. 


Using the wareh *ph number, you 
may list your name in each local ‘phone 
book, and the warehouse operator will take 
your salesmen’s calls. Yet your identity is 
carefully preserved, for the warehouse can 
use your labels, your billheads, your station- 
ery or any of your personalized forms. 





wart 





Charges are made on a “piece work” 
basis. Your costs are based on the num- 
ber of units of your goods that are handled. 
During dull periods you are not burdened 
with fixed overhead expenses, as 
you are if you operate your own 
branch houses. The AWA Plan 
cuts distribution costs, 

nr haat fr ightch 2 or d 
delivery, enables you to in- 
crease sales through the stra- 
getic location of spot stocks. 
Full details in our 32-page 
booklet, sent free on request. 













AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1843 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








© 1931 M. L. 1. Co. 
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Get the Facts 






Von 


— 


AULTY blood pressure may be caused by 
focal infections anywhere in the body, by 


poisoning from the left-overs of pre- 
vious infectious diseases, sometimes by 
overweight or overwork or continued 
high nervous tension in either working or 
living conditions. But it may be caused 
by something more obscure. Worry, fear, 
anger, hate are frequently responsible for 
high blood pressure. 


Your own blood pressure varies many 
points during the course of the day. In 
the normal person these variations are 
within reasonable limits. Often high blood 
pressure can be brought back to normal 
by finding and removing the cause. But 
sometimes it is not possible or even desir- 
able to reduce it. Then comes a time when 
a change must be made in diet and physi- 
cal activities if the overworked heart is to 
have a fair chance to carry on. 





~n 
“This blood pressure instrument is somewhat like a ba- 
rometer. To a sea-captain, the reading of the barometer 


\ 


— 
AAWES = MONTESOMERY FLAGS 


indicates storms or fair weather ahead. To me, a reading of 
your blood pressure indicates easy or labored heart action. 


There are thousands of men and women today 
who are active even though their blood pressure 


registers many points above normal. They 
have learned how to regulate their lives. 


If you haven’t had a reading of your 
blood pressure within a year it is not safe 
to assume that it is the same as it was last 
year or two or three years ago. Faulty 
blood pressure is not like a rash or a cough 
that immediately makes itself known. 


Blood pressure can and sometimes does 
steadily mount, month after month, giving 
no indication by pain or trouble in breath- 
ing. But when it is abnormal, doctors of 
experience regard it as a grave warning 
calling for prompt action. 


Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “Give 
Your Heart a Chance,” which describes 
high blood pressure. Ask for Booklet 331-Z 
which will be mailed free. 


" 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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From sunset to sunrise, the watchman’'s 
system is the most important equipment 
in any place of business. It, alone, 
proves that the value of stock and 
machinery, furnishings and records is 
being properly guarded. It furnishes 
each morning on its record dial an ex- 
act report of the watchman’s activities. 


Now, Detex New Model Watchmen’s 
clocks offer industry the finest type of 
property protection. All models have 
been improved and strengthened. Their 
records will be continuous, and un- 
alterable, the system adaptable to the 
needs of business, and free from repair 
and interruption of service. 


Send for complete information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4169 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
39 Beach St., Boston 90 Varick. St, N.Y. 
Room 802, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 
NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK Corp. 
4169 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 

nd me information on the new model Detex 
Newman Watchman’s Clock. 











Dusk on the Cajntol 


(Continued from Page 52) 
was to increase by fifteen millions the 
fund for farmers suffering from the 
summer drought. That may look well to 
the home folk, but the fact is that if the 
money is not needed the Executive is 
under no obligation to spend it. Out of 
the turmoil and confusion one fact 
emerged as clear as day. When the 
President of the United States has de- 
monstrable right on his side, he is more 
powerful than any premier or king in 
the world of constitutional government. 

The constitutional status of our mod- 
ern development of the administrative 
tribunal is as interesting as its extension 
is irresistible. In the courts it has not 
been seriously questioned. Undoubtedly 
Congress can vote away in this manner 
as much of its power as it sees fit. But 
the Constitution is a matter of intention 
and spirit no less than of the letter, and 
here also the “commission” finds full 
warrant. The manifest purpose of the 
Fathers was to erect a bulwark against 
the rising spirit of democracy. The 
original and the ultimate power was to 
rest with the people, but the cursory 
conduct of government was to be in the 
hands of “the wise and good’’—able 
men experienced in large affairs who 
were to be as far as possible removed 
from popular clamor. In the year before 
the great Convention, Washington ex- 
pressed the dominant idea in words as 
simple and homely as they are compre- 
hensive. The italics are his own: “The 
people must feel before they will see— 
consequently are brought slowly into 
measures of public utility. ... But the 
people will be right at last.” 

In 1887 the need which the people 
felt forced a reluctant Congress and an 
uncomprehending President to give 
them the Interstate Commerce Act from 
the hands of the small minority who 
saw; and they have gladly acquiesced 
in every subsequent administrative tri- 
bunal. 

The workings of direct democracy 
have driven disinterested leadership out 
of Congress, but it has found refuge in 
the sphere of the Executive; and so, in 
the face of Jefferson’s “ Revolution of 
1800,” the “balance” of our Constitu- 
tion has reasserted itself, and in a form 
ably adapted to modern conditions. 

Effective action has in a measure been 
blocked by the second great defect in 
the Constitution. As early as 1883, 
Joseph Story pointed out many of the 
evil effects of the breach that exists 
between Congress and the executive de- 
partments, and a century of experience 
has deepened the impression that a far 
greater “ blending” (as its advocates put 
it in the Constitutional Convention) is 
highly desirable. It is most fortunate 
that the great modern problems of gov- 
ernment have been transferred from the 
domain of democratic dogma and party 


(Continued on Page 96) 











Bad-Nauhei 
Germany 


The World-resort for Diseases 
of the Heart, 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- 
matism, nervous disorders. A 
Mecca for those seeking health. 


Plenty of amusements, famous 
orchestra, opera, golf and va- 
rious other sports. Motor trips. 
Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion. 

For information apply to 


German Tourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or to any first-class travel agency. 

















the perfect camera 


for perfect pictures 


(fits vest pocket) 


Made by European craftsmen, Leica 
though small in size is an instrument 
of true precision—a camera that lasts 
a lifetime and gives its owner the gen- 
uine pleasure of genuinely fine pic- 
tures. The Leica takes 36 pictures 
on a single roll of cinema film (double 
frame size) and pictures enlarge beau- 
tifully to 12 x 18 inches or more. Ask 
your dealer about it—or write for 
descriptive pamphlet 1175. 


E. LEITZ, Inc., Dept. 3 W 
60 East 10th St., New York, N. Y. 








‘THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Stick to the 


BIG IDEA | 


Every right-minded man who starts 
in to make something to sell is sustained 
by a valid idea. 


He is convinced that his product em- 
bodies a real advantage for the user and 
that therefore intelligent people will 
buy it. 


On that simple and durable premise 
have been reared in the past quarter- 
century the greatest business and 
industrial structures in America. 


The process of their erection has been 
invaluably quickened and strengthened by 
honest and informative advertising. 


IF your business is worrying you 
now, if sales and profits are sagging, go 
back to the beginning in your thinking. 


Be sure your product is superior, in 








style, quality, value or utility; be sure it is 
distributed within reach of the customer. 


This done, tel] people about it, in terms 
of their interest, not yours—tell them over 
and over again through the advertising 
pages of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. 


You are then displaying your wares be- 
fore the most intelligent and progressive 
audience in America—that hub three- 
million-strong which turns the taste, think- 
ing, buying of the nation. 


IF you think this is merely selfish ad- 
vice, think again; it is the tried and true 
formula of outstandingly successful business. 


The Post is an inseparable part of that 
formula simply because experience has 
demonstrated that its values cannot be 
bought elsewhere at any price! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 






PHILADELPHIA 
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e . s 
California’s vacaTion 





here “ 


-another above 


Tee overhead pano- 
rama—Glacier Point, Half Dome, 
El Capitan, Bridal Veil, Vernal, 
Nevada and Yosemite Falls—towers 
wherever you turn, yet is only a 
beginning for your giant Yosemite 


holiday! 


White trails zigzag to the Valley 
rim, more than 3,000 feet in the air. 
You look down...breathless depths 

. and out across a hundred miles 
of snow-capped Sierra, rose-shot at 
sunrise and a pinnacled other land 
in the magic of moonlight. 


BE BUSY, BE LAZY... 


Choose your own diversion. Here 
are sunny field-trips with a Ranger- 
Naturalist guide—saddle and motor 

* tours into the High Country — the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, oldest 
of living things—golf with a world- 
famed setting—swimming and river- 
side barbecues — and the monster 
firefall that floats each night right 
out of the stars. 

Accommodations vary from house- 
keeping in the pines to the great, 
granite Ahwahnee .. . All-Expense 
Tours from 2 to 4 days and $23 to 
$77.50. Ask any travel agent, or write 
today for scenic folders: Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co., Box 162, Yo- 
semite National Park, California. 


Yosemite 


& MARIPOSA BIG TREES 








(Continued from Page 94) 
strife to the domain of expert and dis- 
interested intelligence; but the em- 
bittered strife that has resulted between 
Congress and the Executive is a stiff 
price to pay for it. 

Most of all to be lamented is the fact 
that such conflicts can only result in an 
increasing disrepute of the Senate. In 
order to restore that great chamber to 
its intended eminence, nothing could be 
more helpful than the blending of legis- 
lative and executive functions which the 
great Fathers strove for—somewhat 
vaguely, perhaps, but with powerful 
conviction. But that is another story. 


Mergers in Abeyance 


(Continued from Page 66) 
their employees and customers—which 
is to say, the general public.” 

It is probable that the public has also 
realized that it generally gets fair treat- 
ment from the big company, even those 
that come close to having a complete 
monopoly in their respective fields. 

All these things make public opinion; 
and the wise judge interprets such a 
flexible and general law as the Sherman 
Act in accordance with common ex- 
perience and public opinion. At present, 
it can be said that the attitude of the 
courts, sanctioned by public opinion, is 
that mergers in themselves are not il- 
legal. Monopoly is no longer greatly 
feared, for business men have learned 
that to raise prices unduly is usually 
hurtful to the business. 

There is also a strong feeling that ex- 
cessive competition is not necessarily a 
boon to the consumer. Too much com- 
petition is wasteful, and in the end the 
public always pays for waste of any kind. 
On the other hand, it is now generally 
recognized that a merger holds potential- 
ities of effecting notable economies in 
production, distribution, administra- 
tion, and financing which are not possi- 
ble to the component companies acting 
as independent units. It is the general 
policy of American business to pass on 
to the consumer part at least of the 
economies realized, not from altruistic 
motives but selfishly in order to increase 
the consumption of the product and so 
increase profits. 

There are no simple rules by which the 
legality or illegality of a proposed or ex- 
isting merger can be surely determined. 
Neither the number of competitors left 
independent nor the percentage of pro- 
duction controlled affords certain test. 
Rather does the question swing on the 
real object of the merger, as exemplified 
by its attitude and policies toward its 
customers, employees, and competitors. 
If it works for the good of the public by 
effecting economies which result in lower 
prices, if it keeps wages at a reason- 
ably high level, and if it does not at- 
tempt to suppress competition it is in 
no great danger of prosecution. 
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SEE THE 
HISTORY OF 


BRITAIN 





DURHAM...glorious eleventh century 
cathedral peacefully towering above the 
River Wear ... a magnificent glimpse of 
medizeval splendour—one of many that 
you mustn't miss. Travelling through En- 
gland's eastern counties is more than a 
journey...it's a panorama of history and 
romance... Often you have heard the 
names... YORK...ancient city dominated 
by its sublime cathedral, treasure house of 
stained glass... ELY, PETERBOROUGH, 
NORWICH, LINCOLN, FOUNTAINS 
ABBEY, CAMBRIDGE...and a dozen more 
Let them be mere names no longer ... make 
them into memories. You will find them all 
on the eastern side of Britain, served by 
the London and North Eastern Railway. 


Call orwrite for new descriptive booklet 78. 


* 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 
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LONDON 
AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 























Your Real Vacation 
Is in the West 


The clean wholesome air... sunshine full 
of life giving rays...deep starry nights... 
murmuring pines...lofty peaks... mysterious 
silent canyons await you in the West. Here 
nature fills you with new inspiration, new 
keenness for life. 








For a Longer Stay in the West 
. - « Go by Train 


Let Union Pacific take you to your chosen 
vacationland. You arrive with minimum 
a time en route, with maximum comfort. { 
pa ok Take advantage of low summer fares. Here t 
2 is your chance to see all of the West via : 
Union Pacific, which serves 15 National 
Parks and more of the scenic West than i 
Panorama of the Towering Peaks of Zion from the East Rim Trail any other railroad. 


See America’s Newest and Noblest Wonderlands .. . Ae ee ee ree eee | 




















Natural Color Photograph by Frank G. Fulton 





you can visit 


Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Re Ni California and Hawaii i 


Colorado 

ZION AND BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon i 
PARKS. They’re new, because only in the last few years Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
have Zion, Bryce and the incomparable North Rim of Grand Rocky Mountain National Parks i 
Canyon been accessible to the public. But their majestic Write for illustrated booklets about any of i 
beauty is old as the countless ages that have gone into these Western wonderlands. | 
making their incredible painted canyons and mountains. Ask about all-expense escorted tours to the | 
' 4 f ; West. It’s the convenient carefree way to iH 
Via Union Pacific you can see these spectacular regions, travel. You know the cost before you start. 
Kaibab National Forest and Cedar ; 
F : e sue ee ee ee ene a eee Ln] eee oe ee F 
Breaks as well, in airing thrilling J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 16 ; 1 
5-day motor bus tour. Comfortable ! ‘Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. } 
j { if 

lodges. om POure. Dancing and 1 Please send me complete information and booklets about ---------------- : i 
entertainment at night. Conven- | ! i 
: i 
ient stopovers may be. made Qt [0 ------~-0------~2-2--nnseennnonensenatbnwndsvedaquntewssnesmueereuns ! 
Denver,Salt Lake City and Ogden. ! iF 
5 NR Siecicsnsuccusnentcndsaxcennied SO 006s nccminensenetenios : li 

I } a 

Fe eee net an ie ner os RRR co ncnsetlenenanaeee ; i 

a ee Oe ee ree LAT ey ON inl 7}. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE ' 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM | 


















Gold 
Mines add 
to scenery 
as well 


as wealth 


Bean hoe Pioneer 
on this Civilized Frontier 


MO@)sv-NDIC 


COVERED WAGONS and Indians-on-the-warpath are only 
memories in Colorado—but here is the last American fron- 
tier and here the stalwart pioneers of 1931 are winning for- 
tunes from incalculable natural resources, are finding their 
life opportunities in the same great state that Theodore 
Roosevelt christened “the playground of the Republic.” 
Here are genuine prospectors, working with various of the 
250 minerals and compounds found in Colorado. They get 
the thrills, the joys, the vigorous outdoor life of the old- 
time mrenconarel tc none of his hardships or perils. 


Here are the capitalists, the merchants, the farmers, the 





bt manufacturers, the professional men of ’59, still building 
STATE an empire, in a still new, still growing region-still finding 
OF THE inspiration and courage and energy in the land of the 
ones Rockies, but with every modern luxury and convenience 


immediately at hand. 


And Colorado people live! Everyday they have the myriad 
outdoor pleasures, the breath-taking splendor, the ultra- 
violet Lao sunshine, the extra-vitamin foods that make a 
Colorado vacation the best vacation of all. 


Take your next vacation in Colorado—it costs less—and 
study at first hand Colorado’s living advantages. Send the 
coupon now, and start plannin 
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Will You, Wont You, 
Won't You Come to 
France? 


N ILL wind, of a truth, has been 
blowing hither and yon over 


France. Parisian shops, restau- 
rants, and places of amusement; the 
fashionable French seaside resorts—all 
mournfully agree that the 1930 tourist 
season was a flop. 

This morose trade wind, of course, has 
blown the proverbial good. The long- 
put-upon American tourist appears to 
be the chief beneficiary. It required a 
thoroughly lean year for the fact to 
sink in that while the American Golden 
Goose had still at her disposal a plentiful 
supply of treasures she was quite willing, 
if sufficiently provoked, to deposit them 
elsewhere for a season. 

Now, a little tardily, the erring ones 
have come to their senses and are busily 
setting houses in order in anticipation of 
a happier and bigger 1931 influx from 
the States. 

Only a year ago, for instance, you had 
to have your French passport visaed to 
the tune of ten dollars. This tax has 
recently been reduced to two dollars. 
You land at Cherbourg. Sorry! Wagons- 
lits have not been installed on the boat 
trains to Paris and you must still—if 
you happen to disembark at midnight— 
choose between having to put up at a 
hotel, hanging around the station till 
daybreak, or rushing through the black- 
ness to Paris in a daycoach, with its 
attendant discomfort. But you are 
treated to a pleasant surprise in the 
guise of a newly beautified Gare Saint 
Lazare when you reach the Right Bank 
end of the journey. Wait till you see 
those once grimy walls, now clothed in 
red and gray mottled marble from the 
quarries in Anjou, and those once sordid 
little tobacco and news stands, now re- 
cessed into walls whence their proud 
concessionnaires smile from handsome 
frames of marble and wrought metal! 

Perhaps you are in Paris for the first 
time and wish to make the most of a 
fortnight’s sojourn in France. You may 
be interested in one of the “two weeks 
for a hundred dollars” trips which 
French travel experts have been plan- 
ning to try out this year. 

You make your selection of any one 
of fifteen suggested itineraries (each of 
these, by the way, is subject to varia- 
tions in accordance with your own ideas) 
and call at the Maison de France for 
your book of coupons; for the next fif- 
teen days all services in connection with 
hotels, restaurants, excursions, teas, and 
theaters are taken care of by persons 
delegated for such duty. All success to 
this venture in painless tourisme, as the 
French term it—to the end that the 
newcomer to France may not be dis- 
illusioned! 
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(Continued from Page 14) 

ESEARCH by Dr. Yandell Hender- 

son of Yale shows that the in- 
halation of a mixture of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide has proved beneficial 
in the treatment of pneumonia. Phy- 
sicians report 70 cures out of 127 cases 
in which the treatment was used. The 
experiment was admittedly on too small 
a scale to be conclusive, but it was laid 
before the medical profession for further 
study. Pure oxygen has long been used 
in pneumonia treatment, but the ad- 
dition of carbon dioxide is a compara- 
tively new idea. 


A young college graduate in England 
was learning the railroad business from 
the bottom up. He despaired of making 
any progress, but finally the company 
offered him a salary of $3,000 a year uf 
he could think of at least one money-saving 
scheme annually. After a week of solemn 
thought he suggested that the final “ R” be 
omitted from the “ R. R.” painted on the 
cars. His idea saved $35,000 a year. 


NE of the monumental engineering 

jobs of the past decade was the 
building of the Union Terminal at 
Cleveland. There were vast and com- 
plicated problems to overcome, the 
building of miles of new track in cuts or 
on viaducts, the construction of a group 
of skyscrapers dominated by a 52-story 
tower. The nature of the soil was such 
that it was found necessary to go down 
204 feet to solid rock to get firm footing 
to support this vast weight. The total 
cost of the improvement was over 150 
million dollars; its financing was made 
possible by the use of the space over the 
trackage for commercial buildings. 


A life-size reproduction of our national 
shrine, Mount Vernon, has been built in 
Paris as America’s contribution to the 
International Colonial and Overseas Ex- 
position to be held this coming summer. 
The replica contains 250,000 feet of 
American lumber. Every detail of the his- 
toric mansion is faithfully reproduced— 
hardware, mantlepieces, ‘staircases, cab- 
tnets, even the bronze weathercock which 
LaFayette gave Washington. 


RESIDENT HOOVER said _re- 

cently that one tenth of our 
population is directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon the automobile industry. 
Figures compiled by the National 
Chamber of Commerce indicate that 
this is a conservative estimate. In 1929 
8.5 per cent of all the cotton consumed 
in domestic mills went into tire fabrics. 
In other important industries the per- 
centages used by motorcars were as 
follows: Rubber, 85; plate glass, 67; 
Iron and steel, 19; copper, 15; hardwood 
lumber, 18; lead, 27; gasoline, 80. The 
finished cars alone furnished 3,600,000 
carloads of freight for the railroads. 

(Continued on Page 110) 





The thrill of Old 
France and Spain 


on your Way Lo 


(Catifornia! 











Yosemite 


Great Salt Lake 


Southern Pacific 





When you choose to go one way, return another 
by Southern Pacific’s Four Great Routes, you 
see more of the Pacific Coast and more of the 
United States than on any other railroad. 


ALIFORNIA BOUND! Down from the North and East 
C they come. By rail from Chicago; by rail or by 
Southern Pacific Steamship from New York... through 
New Orleans on their way to California. 

Throughout the miles that measure the Sunset 
Route drifts the color of foreign lands, Old France 
still rules New Orleans...in charming little restaurants 
and in forgotten courtyards, But it is the O/d South 
that boards the train with you. With its gracious hos- 
pitality, and a Creole dish or two. 

Before the speeding lights of your train twinkle to 
the stars, another world suggests itself. A world that’s 
close to Mexico, close to the charm that Spain has left. 


’ You’ ll see it in the sun-splashed adobe; hear it in the 


softly spoken Spanish phrases. 

Houston, San Antonio, E] Paso, with Juarez just 
across the Rio Grande, Douglas, Tucson, Phoenix, 
Agua Caliente, Old Mexico, mark this famous route. 
Choose for your return the Gotpen Stare, SHasta 
or Overtanp Route and you’! choose from the fol- 
lowing places (see coupon). 

Low summer fares are in effect May 15. 














H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or O. P. BARTLETT, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 





My Pacific Coast destination will be 
following places I have checked: 
{ ] Crater Lake [ ] Columbia River 


{ ] Pacific Northwest [ } San Francisco [] Los Angeles 


. I would like to include in my roundtrip the 
{ ] Great Salt Lake [ } Lake Tahoe []} Yosemite [ } The Redwoods 
{ ] San 


Diego { ] Agua Caliente { ] Santa Barbara { } Del Monte [{ } San Antonio { } El Paso { } New Orleans 


Name 


2203 


Address 
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Through Europe Without a Timetable 


AST spring my wife and I went to 
Europe for a good long trip. We 
wanted rest for ragged nerves, 

rest for addled brains, and rest. During 
seven months we hired one public porter, 
caught one train, went through one 
luggage examination, and covered four- 
teen thousand miles in thirteen coun- 
tries. We went anywhere we chose and 
by any route, stayed just as long as we 
wished, and left just as soon as we were 
darned well ready. And we spent very 
little more than we would have if we 
had stayed back in New York. 

Travel by car in Europe seems to me 
so much the best way that it’s hardly 
open to argument. Even if the auto- 
mobile clubs didn’t take care of all the 
red tape and guide you by the hand 
through the mazes of foreign regulations, 
even if the roads were bad, the garages 
incompetent, and the gasoline twice as 
expensive, it would still be the most 
satisfying way of doing it. Consider an 
average day, say in the Chateau coun- 
try. In your car you can cover the char- 
a-bancs route down 
the Loire, up the 
Cher, and _ through 
the forest to Chinon; 
but you can do it in 
the opposite direc- 
tion. While the bus 
parties are lunching 
at Chenonceau you 
can lunch at Lan- 
geais, then let them 
go their own dusty 
way back to Orléans 
on one side of the 
river while you sneak 
down the other 
side. If you don’t like 
the looks of Cham- 
bord you can go 
right along to Cour- 
Cheverny, and if 
you like Azay-le- 
Rideau you can spend 
the night there in- 
stead of meeting by 
the front gate in 
twenty minutes sharp. 

But perhaps the 
Chateau country is a 
bad example, for 
there it is possible to 
get around by road 
without your own 
car. But what hap- 
pens if you want to 
see the gorges of the 
Tarn, or to go out 
along the dykes into 
Zeeland to see the 

Kenneth D. Smith 


By DONALD K. EVANS 


folk of Middelburg weeding the streets 
and scrubbing down the roof; suppose 
you want to sce the Dolomites, or the 
caves of Altamira, or the forest of 
Coimbra? I suppose it can be done, but 
it’s a long, hard pull except in a car. 


Keep to the Left! 


Then furthermore, you never have 
the bother with hotels. If the first place 
doesn’t appeal, run on to the next. You 
never find yourself standing on the side- 
walk with a perspiring porter wondering 
how many blocks it is to the next lodg- 
ings and whether you hadn’t better pay 
the price and stay here instead of push- 
ing on in the hot sun. And if you have a 


The magnificent castle of Neuschwan- 
stein, near Fiissen, built by Louis II, 
the insane king of Bavaria, whose pas- 
sion for castle building almost wrecked 
his country’s treasury. In 1886 he quit 
the throne and drowned a few days later. 





car and can push on and the host knows 
you can, you won’t have to pay the 
price. You won’t have to stop at the 
station hotel because it’s near; you can 
run a few miles out of town to a country 
inn. In fact, you probably won’t know 
where the station is unless you use it as 
a landmark. 

Now, if you decide to go by car, there 
are three ways to start. The first is to 
rent, from one of the travel agencies, 
either car alone, or car with chauffeur. 
That is the simplest way, but the ex- 
pense is so great that it is advisable only 
for trips of less than two months. Even a 
Ford without driver will cost upwards 
of forty dollars a week, not including 
running expenses. 

The second method is to take your 
own car. Round-trip charge for han- 
dling it uncrated, as baggage, is about 
$450, and almost every transatlantic 
line will do it. The usual time for un- 
loading and clearing through customs 
is two hours, or about the time it takes 
to get your luggage through. 

The third method, 
and the one I have 
used myself several 
times, is to buy a 
car, new or second- 
hand, and sell it back 
on a repurchase con- 
tract at the end of 
the trip. In three 
months you will lose 
not over thirty per 
cent; in six months, 
fifty. You must, how- 
ever, keep in mind 
the fact that both 
new and used car 
values are higher in 
Europe. 

As for the type of 
car, the most pleas- 
ure is to be gotten 
from driving with no 
top over you at all. 
For those who don’t 
like a regular touring 
car, the converti- 
ble—English “ drop- 
head”—coupé or 
phaéton is very sat- 
isfactory and a bit 
more comfortable. 
The English “sun- 
shine” bodies, in 
which the roof slides 
or folds back, make 
a good substitute 
and are easier (0 
obtain. Cars of any 


(Cont’d on Page 104) 
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He feared to look 
the calendar in the eye 


A fight against time. A business pro- 
gram to be made fool-proof . . . so 
that he might enjoy Europe with his 
wife and daughter, his own mind 
worry-free. Meanwhile, too much to 
do, and too little time to do it. Half 
the fun of going spoiled by the 
trouble of getting ready. Contracts, 
board meetings . . . all day long. 
Then half the night . . . guide books. 
The best steamship line? Southamp- 
ton or Havre? Reservations in ad- 
vance? How? Where? When? 
Haunted by unfamiliar details, he 
feared to look the calendar in the 
eye. Then one hectic morning the 


light broke through. He gathered up 
a hat-full of pencilled slips of paper. 
“Here,” he said to his secretary, 
“take these and get answers.” 

She did. She knew how. 

They were scores of high-spot 
travel questions .. . really a rough 
sketch of his travel dream ... that 
she took over to the American Ex- 
press travel office. 

Then in a few days came the an- 
swer. The stateroom number on the 
best boat—sailing date—pier num- 
ber—itinerary —who would meet him 
at the port—the best trains—short 
cut airway connections—hotels and 





rates—local sightseeing trips—port 
and steamer for the return passage— 
the amount of Blue Express Travel- 
ers Cheques in their most useful 
denominations. 

It was a ground plan of his longed- 
for tour. He took it home. A few 
modifications in the program and the 
job was ended. His mind was free. 

This man knew his business and 
he discovered that the greatest of 
American Travel Companies knows 
its business. The two met—one with 
a need—the other with experienced 
men to meet that need—and an or- 
ganization in foreign lands to carry 
on its responsibility to the finish of 
his tour. 

This service is available merely by 
writing or calling at any American 
Express office—the main office is at 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 


SERVICE 


FOR 


TRAVELERS 
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yY HOTEL: 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 


AND _ TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


RESORT ™~ 


IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 

ond WORLD'S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





ENCLAND | 


Che English 
Countryside 


A fully illustrated folder 
telling you where you may stay 
at moderate cost, and see all of 
England that is most charming 
and least hackneyed. 


Che English Inn 
Post free on request from 


The Where-to-go-Bureau, Inc. 
8, Beacon St., Boston, Masse 








the front door 
of Europe 


Glasgow stands at the waist of 
Scotiand—the fairest land you 
will see from the Fastnet Rock 
to Damascus. 


And what country has so 
romantic a history? Remember 
Mary Stuart, remember Darniey. 
Go to Glenfinnan, in the Western 
Highlands, where Bonnie Prince 
Charlie unfurled the Royal Stan- 
dard in 1745. Follow his trium- 
phant route to Edinburgh, to 
Prestonpans, where the High- 
landers drove the English before 
them “ like rabbits.” Wherever 
you go in Scotland the ghosts 
of the past will‘accompany you. 
Glasgow is the front door to 
Europe. Turn the key and go 
right In, 


LM § 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Tlustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, 

Vice-President—Passenger Traffic (Dept. 

A34),L.MS Corporation, 200 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City, or from any 
LMS Ticket Agent. 








Where-To-Go Travel influence is world wide. 


CRUISES-TOURS 














CHICACO ILL. 
HIGH CHARACTER 
Standard $5 Rooms at 


Hotel 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Chicago 





$3 


Walton Pl.—adjoining Palmolive Bldg. 
J. 1. McDonell, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 
THE BISHOP’S LODGE 


Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere. 


NASSAU BAHAMAS 


Bahamas, Nassau, The Fort 
Montagu Beach Hotel 
Directly on the ocean. Private bathing 
beach. Every recreational feature. Spa- 
cious tropical gardens, Opens January 5th. 
Booklet. 

















NEW ORLEANS LA. 


(he St. Charles 





New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER & CO.. 


Ltd. Proprietors 


Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 

Careful devotion to them for twenty-five years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 





EUROPE $345 v, 


All expense tours with Ist class and de luxe 
hotels and proved personal service at stu- 
dent tour rates. Small pense, membership 
restricted, much luxur - motoring incor- 
vorated. ‘Some tours via Mediterranean. 


Write for booklet * W. 


CARLETON TOURS, 52258 ine. nv. 





i ets 


$475 
Sea IN te 
Switzerland, “France,” Write. £6 





values 
966 Straus Bidg. -» Chicago, Illinois 


- Mentor Tours 











rendered exceptional Quality Service for so long 
8 time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
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SWITZERLAND 


The World’s Hostess” 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR PEACE, 
joy and contentment, not to men- 
tion opportunities for rejuvena- 
tion and intellectual improve- 
ment, cease further search, for 
Switzerland is waiting to gra- 
ciously offer you these comforts. 


TRAVEL 
in COMFORT and 
SAFETY 


Travel wisely and economically. 
Our 8 day II. Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 

* 


Upon request we shall be glad to 
send you illustrated literature on 
the following most delightful 
routes and places: 





Lugano, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, Loetschberg, Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, Jungfrau- 
joch, Berne, Thun, Beatenberg, 
Gstaad, Montreux, Zermatt, Gor- 
nergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lau- 
sanne-Ouchy, Geneva. 

Just clip and send us this ad or 
write for packet W. 


SWISS FEDERAL |'$ 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 











ORVISES-TOURS 
el ASE) Lei) sti) ive) Del) 
Th PERSONAL TOUCH 











iI|your tour of EU ROPE 


SEE your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean 
and Dawson, , and have them arrange your 
next trip to Europe. "Your tour will be “‘ personally 
* by lists who have lived in Europe 

... who know their Europe from every angle. 
Independent Tours Private Moter Tours 





59 Branches in Europe serving 
discriminating travellers since 1871 


DEAN &DAWSON, Ltd. 


512 Fifth Ave. 





New York City 





Clark's Famous Cruises - - - 


CRUISE June 29 
S.S. Calgaric - $550 up 


NORTH GAP 
Serpe 


Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
iSweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, 
Paris, London; select clientele; the most and best 

















for your money. 
Frank C. Clark Times Bidg., N.Y. 
UR BRITISH ISLES 
THE CONTINENT 
Frequent de 
Widest choice of 
routes. Experienced 
Send for book conductors. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
When writing to these advertisers will you 
\please mention The Where-to-co Bureau? 
\It will be greatly to your advantage to do so. 
COMMONWEALTH TOURS 
38 NEWBURY ST.,BOSTON,MASS. 
NEW FEATURES LOW PRICES 
BOOKLET SHOWING 


Hotels, Drives, Fees, etc., included. 
_, 
FRANK TOURIST CO. 
TRAVELTHROUSHE ROPE 
SPRING & SUMMER 
TOURS 



















COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted 
with our amazing 
travel values. We spe- 
cialize in economical 
@ European Tours for the intellectual elite. 
@ Cunard Supremacy,14,000satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave.,N.¥. Write for Booklet $ 







ALL EXPENSES 
SEA AND 
LAND 














TOURS 





EUROPE $185 to $800 
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f $345. Send for book 


let. 
"COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoYLsTon St., BosToN, Mass, 
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SWEDEN 





TRAVEL 





SOWMTH AMERICA '® 


DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 
No Intermediate Stops 










ships provide for the /astest 


Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
ROUND | Accommodations for first class 


WORLD | passengers only. Reservations 
a and literature at authorized 
DAYS tourist agents or Furness Prince 
2B Line, 34 Whitehall Street (where 
PORTS Broadway begins) or 565—5th 
$680 | Ave., New York City. 
FURNESS Tine. LINE 
Prince Line Service has © been continuous between 


New York and South America for 35 years 





623 Pp lan ag Se 





Fortnightly service on| £077 
the famous “ Prince **| ~~ 


time to Rio de Janeiro, Santos,| ,* 











a TRAVEL 
"TH ERE'S “NOTHING NG LIKE. 


i 3a 
pCLAGIER PARK 
: a 

DUDE” RANCHING 























PARISROME 
CORTINA TOUR 
37 DAYS—8 COUNTRIES 


$535 


Spring tours and other tours, $295-$1500 
For complete information address 


TEMPLE TOURS 
| MEH Sp tp, Dosen teen 

















Come on out where Western in- 
formality rules the range—where 
activity is vivid and varied. Ride, 
hike, golf, posregreeh, fish — 
sleepin mile-high chalets—breathe 
mountain air packed full of _ 
shine—regain or fortify y 
~_— Make it Gate 
ark this vacation! For 
information write Great 
Northern Vacations, 
St.Paul.Inquire about 
Escorted Tours. 













a 
STOCKHOLM 
ENTER EUROPE 


THROUGH SWEDEN’S 
FRIENDLY DOOR 





Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line. 
From London or Paris by conven- 
dent boat or train service — ten 
hours by air. Through trains from 
Berlin and Hamburg. Booklet free 
from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
DepT. U 











551 FirtH Av., NEW YORK CITY 












ES TT 
Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, for space & rates in our department 


CRUISES-TOURS 





> sers—wild animals, painted 















UNIVERSITY TOURS and 
VACATION a TOURS 
Visiting Picturesque 
Corners of Europe 
Excellent Travel Arrangements 
Leadership and Congenial 
Group Membership 
Recognized for College Credit 
Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 

587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Round the World $690 


All shore excursions included. 30 days European 
extension $200. Orient Cruise do days $895. 














ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, Boston. Mass. 


Old * 
Faithful 4 


And hundreds of other gey- 





terraces, boiling pools, 
waterfalls, mountains, rivers, 
the Grand Canyon—all in 
one national pa 


Yellowstone 


Make & your wes vacation this 
summer. Address E. E. Nelson, 
343 Northern 
Pacific allway, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
i te 
stone album 
and complete 
information. 
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Busy Executives AND LEADERS 


through a regular reading of WORLD’S WORK, find themselves thor- 
oughly world-wise and abreast of the parade of important, vital doings 
everywhere, without the burden of extensive reading. 
valuable service is found in its ability to separate news of first-hand 


Its genuinely 





Ls 


























importance from mere “spot news” 
easy comprehensible style. 


other single magazine or news service. 


INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION 
© MONTHS FOR $I.oo 


To new subscribers, we offer to demonstrate the com- 
panionship of World’s Work by offering a six months’ 
subscription at one half the regular price. This should 
prove our confidence that this unique magazine holds 
for you a source of enlightenment on all the outstanding 
events and great questions of the world—far above the 
commonplace. 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON 


and to present the facts in an 
This interpretative service is equalled by no 


Wor.p’s Work, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Send World’s Work to me for the next 
six months. 
on receipt of bill). 


Name. 
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State 
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—— From 


Feom ovee 
the sea 


over the sea 
Japan comes to greet 


you...offering the 


services of the Asama Maru, CHIcHIBU 


Maru, and Tatsuta Marv, the finest, fastest 


motor ships from the United States to the 


Empire of the Rising Sun. ® In all that per- 


tains to material luxury and comfort N. Y.K. 


ships are twentieth century and American. 


But the atmosphere of Oriental courtesy is 


Japanese. The 14 glorious days introduce 


you to many Japanese customs by the time 


you are ready to say “Ohio (good morning), 


Yokohama.” They prepare you for a fuller 


enjoyment of your visit to the kingdom of 


chrysanthemums, temple bells, and the great 


Daibutsu. Fourteen days going and coming 


add almost a month to your trip to Japan! 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES... 


STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Magnificent staterooms and suites ...swim- 


ming pool... gymnasium...wide decks... 


culinary seductions 
that would make a 
Puritan into a gour- 
met. Dancing, of 
course. English- 
speaking stewards 
and an office of the 
Japan Tourist Bu- 
reau on board. ® 
Regular sailings 
from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, 
first class $300 up, 


cabin class $250 up.. 


. from Seattle and Van- 


couver direct to the Orient on new cabin 
motor liners or all Tourist Cabin ships $125 
to $250 up. For information, write Dept. 20. 





New York . 10 Bridge Street 
545 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco . 551 Market St. 
Seattle . 1404 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago - 40 No. Dearborn St. 


Los Angeles 
605 So. Grand Ave. 


@Or any local tourist agent 








(Continued from Page 100) 
popular American make can be serviced 
in any sizable city, and the standard 
sizes of tires can be had anywhere. 

High power is not necessary, even for 
Alpine work, if the car has a low,enough 
gear. I have been over the Stelvio Pass, 
the highest motor road in Europe, in a 
ten-horsepower Citroén, and with only 
a bit of boiling. But a good turning lock 
is very convenient. On that same Stelvio 
Pass there are thirty hairpin turns on 
one side and thirty-four on the other 
(some say sixty-four; some say a hun- 
dred and sixty-four), and the driver of a 
cumbersome car will find the backing 
and starting up rather wearing. 

Also in some of the very small villages, 
the ten-foot-wide main street may 
double back on itself between vertical 
walls, and the man with the Rolls will 
find himself detouring through fields. 
But these conditions are so uncommon 
that they should not interfere with your 
plans, and if I had a Rolls I should tour 
in it. But if you have a free choice, see 
that the turning circle is as close to forty 
feet as a comfortable wheelbase will 
allow. 

However you go, arrange for member- 
ship with the national automobile asso- 
ciation of the country in which you 
start. The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation will fix it for you, and give you 
all the preliminary information. 

The A. A. in England is the great ex- 
ample of what a help such a club can be. 
Its staff will give you unbiased advice 
about makes of cars, have an engineer 
examine any car you think of buying, 
fix up all your licenses and insurance 
papers, and act as arbiters in the settle- 
ment of a repurchase contract or insur- 
ance dispute. On the road, the scouts 
patrol every main highway in the 
British Isles and guide traffic at impor- 
tant intersections. They will change 
tires for you, bring you gasoline, and 
make minor repairs. Their salute, by the 
way, is not a mark of respect—it means 
the road ahead is clear and there are no 
police traps. 

You can phone from the hundreds of 
roadside telephone booths, and in case 
somebody wishes to reach you on the 
road, your license number will be broad- 
cast to the scouts and you will probably 
be hailed and given the message within 
an hour anywhere in England. 

When you cross borders, the Associa- 
tion will arrange all your papers so that 
you have only to fill out a form to go 
from one country to another. Last sum- 
mer we were never detained more than 
five minutes by tke formalities, and our 
personal luggage was passed without 
search on the statement that we had 
nothing to declare and were tourists. 
Most of the service, including legal de- 


‘fence, is covered by the annual subscrip- 


tion, and the rest of the charges are so 
low as to be ridiculous. 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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Sourn SEA ISLANDS 
MARK THE WAY TO 


Australia 





—_ few days at sea a new scene 
comes to view — colorful Hawaii or 
dreamy Tahiti, the Fijis, Samoa, Raro- 
tonga or the snow-topped mountains 
of New Zealand. You will learn the 
soft strange music of Polynesian 
voices; coco-palms and mangoes and 
flaming flower trees become familiar; 
you will see curious changes of native 
custom on each new jaunt ashore. 


Australia is an enthralling part of 
the globe—a continent as large as 
America — with the world’s finest and 
largest bathing beaches in the very 
suburbs of world-important cities. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE 


There is much to do— more to see 
than can be seen in years of traveling 
about this great island-continent with 
its strange aboriginal life and customs 
and fauna and flora found nowhere 
else in the world, easily accessible to 
any tourist. 


This coupon will bring you interest- 
ing illustrated booklets describing 
Australia. Send it today. 





AAUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


855 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Scientific Astrology practi- 


HOROSCOPES say vied te busin, 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 
Pepperell : : 2 Massachusetts 





ADVENTURE 
EXPLORATION 
CURRENT EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY - SCIENCE 
PERSONALITIES 
BUSINESS —- EDITORIALS 


The BEST of all these in 


WORLD’S WORK 


WORLD'S WORK _ Garden City, New York 
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Che Creasure Houses 
nf England 


Canterbury Cathedral, the birthplace of 
English Christianity, rises triumphant in 
the faith that keeps her ever young. 
Worcester framed by the Severn invites 
to mediaeval dreaming. Bath Abbey is 
still known as the lantern of England. 
Winchester recalls Edward the Con- 
fessor and the glory of long-departed 
kings. Wells, the Feminine, is the life 
of our Saviour in stone. Glastonbury 
Abbey raises its solemn arms to heaven 
over a heath of green. Noble Salisbury 
Cathedral, the perfectly proportioned. 
Norman Gloucester of the deep bells. 
Time-toned Exeter can remember when 
Drake returned from the Indies with 
silver strapped to every mast. 

St. David’s and Llandaff in Wales, 
now reborn, were once ivy-clad ruins. 
And tragic Tintern Abbey, the loveliest 
fairy tale of them all—all its pride gone 
as it humbly kneels in a meadow of 
poppies. 

The treasure houses of England look 
as though men sang all day as they built 
them—mellow with ancient wisdom— 
beautiful beyond words. No experience 
can affect you so profoundly as this un- 
veiling of a glorious past which England 
shares with you. 


Suggestions, plans, and reservations will be 
gladly made if you write to 


G.E. ORTON, General Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Grent Wester 


and 


Southern 
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In England it is almost impossible to 
find a stretch of bad road surface, even 
on country lanes where the roads are 
exceedingly narrow and winding. You 
will always find courteous driving, and 
the left-hand traffic is not bothersome 
after the first few hours. In Scotland the 
roads are perfectly passable all summer, 
and the western ferries are safe although 
small. The flinty surface is hard on tires, 
but the trip from Glasgow to the north 
through the Kyle of Loch Alsh, Strome 
Ferry, and Gairloch to Durness is worth 
any set of tires. 

French touring must be somewhat 
controlled by road conditions, but the 
Michelin Company turns out three maps 
a year showing how matters stand on all 
the main routes. The Michelin Guide 
will be your bible in France, for it tells 
you everything about every hotel and 
garage in the country, and the hotel 
keepers will stick to the prices quoted. 
If a town has more than two streets 
there will be a plan of it. Incidentally, 
last summer we did not strike one hotel 
in France without running water (both 
kinds) in every room, and we tried some 
pretty small places. 

Belgium provides good driving if you 
escape the bad pavé of the older roads. 
In Holland the brick roads are smooth 
and well-engineered, and, greatest of all, 
the bicycles keep to the Rijwelpad on 
one side and the pedestrians to the 
Wandelpad on the other. Germany offers 
good touring, and Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, and Hungary have good 
main roads. Farther on to the east, 
though, conditions are more uncertain, 
and one may have some unpleasant 
moments. 

Italy is better than it has been, due to 
correction of the unfortunate abuses of 
power sometimes practiced by minor 
officials. Spain is becoming the tourist’s 
paradise, with a wonderful system of 
roads connecting the principal cities. 
Portugal is still in a state of terrible 
poverty, and the highways show it. 

Maps are generally excellent. Bar- 
tholomew in Edinburgh prints the best- 
looking maps I have ever seen, and has 
a fine series of quarter-inch maps for 
Scotland. Michelin is good for France, 
Spain, and Belgium, and Freytag & 
Berndt of Vienna cover the rest of the 
Continent. 

As to costs: several countries allow 
the visitor two or three months’ freedom 
from taxes, but one must figure an aver- 
age of thirty cents a day for most cars. 
Gasoline runs around forty-five cents 
a gallon; garaging is about twenty-five 
cents, and a wash and polish is fifty. 
It is impossible to predict the costs of an 
“average tour,” but it is safe to say 
that with four people in a car it will not 
be more than the cost of first-class rail 

travel. And it is nowhere near the bother 
or inconvenience. But there we are right 
back where we started! 








LEVIATHAN 


Perfect Prelude 
to Europe! 


Traver on the LEVIATHAN, 
World’s Largest Ship, is the final word 
in the fine art of Service. There’s the 
stability of size . . . the steadiness of 
tonnage . . . the swiftness of uncon- 
scious motion ... stewards and steward- 
esses who speak your own language and 
instantly comprehend your slightest 
wish. . . whose deference and courteous- 
ness have won a multitude of friends 
+ « » an unusual complement of spacious 
rooms with private baths at new reduced 
fares... brilliant Club Leviathan... 
sprightly Ben Bernie dance orchestra 
. «+ “Talkies” . . . ship-to-shore tele- 


phone .. . famous Pompeian swimming 
pool... enclosed golf, tennis and ping 
pong courts... gymnasium ... swift, 
silent elevators to save steps ... a cui- 
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sine that numbers every world delicacy, 
prepared by a chef who catered for 
an emperor... the charm of smart 
company and brilliant minds .. . and 
divertissements that dial every happy 
emotion! 

For a quick, smooth crossing take the 
Leviathan. For a luxurious trip at low 
cost . . . palatial cabin liners George 
Washington, America, Republic, Presi- 
dent Harding and President Roosevelt. 
Fares on all ships a new revelation in 
economic ocean travel. And, equally 
significant, every fare a contribution to 
American prosperity. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Paul W. Chapman, President 
45 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Wall Street at Close Range 


I V—TChe oul Srvestment Daibes 


Y ‘YHREE previous ar- 
ticles on the bond 
salesman and his 

problems dealt with an in- 
dividual who is fairly well 
standardized as to type. 
Active in the business of 
marketing securities, there 
is another interesting indi- 
vidual who is by no means 
standardized, except as to 
his function, his history, 
and, above all, his present 
opportunity. He deserves 
consideration because he is likely to 
become a very much more important 
element in security distribution in the 
immediate future than he ever has in 
the past. 

He is known as the local dealer or dis- 
tributor. He may be either the head 
or an important officer of some local 
investment organization, or the head 
of the bond department of a local bank. 


A Rapid Growth 


The bond salesman may be presumed 
to have started in the business at the 
bottom and to have acquired his present 
status and technique by training, prac- 
tice, and experience. More often than 
not, the local dealer started in the busi- 
ness at the top and learned what not 
to do by doing it, and vice versa. His 
consolation and continued courage were 
derived largely from his consideration 
of the fact that “ anybody in the world 
can make any mistake in the world— 
once!” He has already made most of 
them, as he will cheerfully or tearfully 
admit, but he has learned a great deal 
in the expensive school of experience 
and is now a gentleman very definitely 
among those present when any rollcall 
of important factors in the security 
business is in order. 

His history itself is interesting. It 
goes back less than twelve years. There 
were local dealers before that, to be 
sure, but not many. Each good-sized 
city had perhaps one or possibly two or 
three individuals or small organizations 
doing a security business of one form or 
another. Most good-sized banks, also, 
had a man or two detailed to give invest- 
ment advice to customers or even solicit 
investment accounts in a dignified and 
restrained fashion. The Liberty Loan 
campaigns caused the local dealers to 
sprout like mushrooms after a rain, and 
the development was logical and natural 
enough to excite little comment at the 
time. 


‘The bond salesman—his personality, 
his problems, and his obligations to customers 
and employer—formed the subject of articles in 
the December, January, and February issues of 
this magazine. This month another factor in bond 
distribution, the local investment dealer, is de- © 
scribed, and something of his future in the busi- 
ness is predicted. The writer of this group of 
articles is a well-known investment banker. 


Picture, if you will, a nation of over 
110,000,000 people in which there were 
probably not over 500,000 individual 
security buyers up to 1917. Within two 
years the number had grown to seven or 
eight millions, and with the armistice 
signed, the Victory Loan floated, and 
industry in the midst of the postwar in- 
flation of 1919, what could be more 
natural than for the vast majority of 
these people to start “trading out” 
Libertys for anything, everything, or 
nothing, or to look around and inquire 
what other securities they could buy? 
The demand didn’t quite exceed the 
supply—it never does—but it just 
about wrecked the distributing facilities 
then available. The national retail dis- 
tributing organizations grew in that 
period from a few to hundreds of sales- 
men, but even they could not reach 
everyone who wanted to buy securities. 


That Golden Opportunity 


In every community there were some 
who saw a golden opportunity and who 
rushed into the investment business. 
They came, literally, from every walk in 
life. There were ex-ministers whose 
pastoral instinct gave them some vague 
justification for the attempt to be help- 
ful. Lawyers and bankers had more of a 
background of knowledge, caution, or 
experience, but usually not a great deal 
of technical information. Retired gentle- 
men of wealth gladly came back into 
business via this interesting avenue. 
Former bond salesmen, in droves, raised 
a little capital and hung out a sign. 
There were plenty of individuals, also, 
with elastic consciences, or none at all, 
but they didn’t last long—at least, not 
locally, and there was a reason for that. 
The one characteristic common to all kept 
or drove the downright sharpers out of 
the business; they were all well-known 
individuals in their own communities. 

It is well to emphasize that point. It 
put many of them in the business, it kept 


. most of them in the busi- 
ness, and it is the principal 
reason for the opportunity | 
which now lies just ahead 
of all of them. 

Their initial experiences 
were both humorous and 

_ tragic. With but a limited 
background of experience in 
a highly specialized business 
they found themselves con- 
fronted with the duties and 
responsibilities of salesman, 
sales manager, buyer, ad- 

ministrator, borrower, cashier, counselor, 

statistician, correspondent, and clerk, all 
at the same time. Most of them will laugh 
about it with you now, but it wasn’t 
very funny ten or twelve years ago. 
They took their responsibilities to their 
friends and neighbors pretty seriously 
then and they do now. They did the best 
they could, but in a great many in- 
stances they gave every evidence of 
simply not knowing quite what it was 
all about. Selling a general list of 
securities was different from selling 
Liberty Bonds, That was lesson number 


one. There were plenty more of them. 


Learning the Ropes 


One serious problem was that of sup- 
ply. You can’t very well sell goods unless 
you own them or know where you can 
get them. There were plenty of thor- 
oughly seasoned and sophisticated 
wholesale representatives of the large 
originating houses who were willing, if 
not anxious, to stock up the dealers’ 
shelves. That was easy. The problem of 
selection wasn’t so easy. Furthermore, 
it became painfully apparent that it 
took money to buy securities, credit to 
carry them, and both effort and in- 
formation to sell them. Their friends 
were willing and able to buy, but they 
required definite advice and technical 
information as to just what to buy and 
why, all of which was slightly over the 
head of the average local dealer at that 
time. 

Competition became keen and got 
keener. A somewhat disconcerting 
variety of competition was provided by 
the retail sales force of the large originat- 
ing house itself. The local dealer didn’t 
think it was quite the thing for them to 
sell him bonds wholesale and then com- 
pete with him for the retail business— 
and not always after the fact—but he 
couldn’t do much about it except grum- 
ble; which he did, of course, being 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
human. He had to have securities to sell 
and he didn’t know where else to get 
them with any profit. 

He tried all sorts of expedients, some 
of which he invented but most of which 
were suggested to him. He tried becom- 
ing a minor satellite to one or more ori- 
ginating houses. That helped compe- 
tition some, but it imposed a burden of 
continuing and invariable participation 
in new deals, which wasn’t feasible for 
any number of reasons, capital being 
one and choice another. He tried orig- 
inating local issues of his own. He had 
been initiated somewhat earlier into the 
mysteries’ and responsibilities of syndi- 
cate agreements and redelivery or 
penalty clauses. This time he learned 
something about bankers’ purchase con- 
‘tracts and secondary market problems 
which he didn’t know before. He tried 
forming local associations for collective 
bargaining with houses of- issue, but 
that had its. own peculiar set of prob- 
lems. 


All this time he was learning and all | 


this time he was pointing his effort and 
his activity toward the maintenance and 
development of his personal and local 
’ reputation. He made mistakes galore, 
acknowledged them, did the best he 
could about them, if he could do any- 
thing at all—and kept going. It was clear 
in his own mind and conscience and 
equally clear in the minds of his cus- 
tomers, who also were his friends and 
neighbors, that his errors were always 
of the head, never of the heart, and he 
never made the same mistake twice. 
He knew that one error of the heart 
would put him out of business, locally at 
least, as it did some of his confreres. 
Ethics and morals aside, that one con- 
sideration kept him in the straight and 
narrow path—and kept him in the con- 
fidence of his customers. 

Right here it would be well to point 
out that the emphasis on the local 
dealer’s personal integrity does not im- 
ply his exclusive possession of that 
characteristic. Far from it. He is no 
more and no less honorable than the 
vast majority of individuals in _ the 
security business. It happens merely 
that the taking for granted of his per- 
sonal integrity by his own community 
kept him in business for years in spite 
of his mistakes. It will continue to 
operate in his favor, other things being 
equal; and he is giving definite evidence 
of having just about run out of mis- 
takes. 

The local representatives of the large 
national distributing organization who 
had been trained in the home office 
probably knew more than the local 
dealer about security values and charac- 
teristics at that time, and presumably 

‘ they were just as reliable. That fact, 

Owever, was not taken for granted 

unless and until they became a part of 
(Continued on Page 108) 





The Largest Fixed Trust; 


NortHn AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES—the original distributive 
type fixed investment trust—was first offered in January, 1929. 


Investors had 


By purchased over 
July 1929 — $ 10,000,000 
Jan. 1930 — §$ 40,000,000 
May 1930 — $ 75,000,000 
July 1930 — _ $100,000,000 
Oct. 1930 — $125,000,000 


January 1931 - $150,000,000 


In the depression year 1930 investors, more than ever care- 
ful, critical and hesitant, placed more than $102,800,000 in 
newly created NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES—a 
larger sum than was invested during 1930 in any new 
issue of corporation bonds (excepting two major issues), 
or of stock offered generally to investors in the United 
States. This sum exceeds the amount invested during 
1930 in the newly created shares of any other fixed trust. 





+ A FEW REASONS: —> 





The name of this truss -NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES—has become virtually synonymous 
with the term, “Fixed Trust.” 


2. The farflung popularity of this trust is proof of the wide 
appeal of a grouped common stock investment available 
for all classes of investors at a moderate original charge. 


3. Purchasers realize the accuracy with which the price of 
these shares is based upon the actual transaction prices 
of the underlying stocks during market hours. 


4. Purchasers appreciate the privilege of converting these 
trust shares through the trustee into underlying stocks 
or cash without payment of a conversion penalty. 


5. Purchasers recognize the soundness of providing for 
continuing administrative expenses of the trust, includ- 
ing trustee’s fees, through payment to the Depositor of 
interest on reserve fund and accumulations. 


6. Purchasers appreciate the liberal reinvestment program, 
the significance of which is brought explicitly to their 
attention twice each year. 


7. The character of the investment banking interests repre- 
sented in Distributors Group, Incorporated, assures the 
continuation of a superior sponsorship. 


8. NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES are dis- 
tributed by more than 1,200 investment dealers and 
banks throughout the United States, Canada, England 
and Continental Europe. 


Consult your investment dealer or write us for 
folder W 5 concerning this common sense investment. 





Distributors Group, Incorporated 
th ) 


( Owned by a nation-wide group of promi ei 


63 Wall Street New York City 


© DG.,I. 
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AGAIN * RECORD 





J NCREASED population of Chicago, and in- 
creased use of gas for domestic heating account e 
largely for the new one-hour send-out record 
achieved by The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
° pany Thanksgiving Day, 1930. Yet the Thanksgiving 
Day gas increase was over 88% for the decade, 
while the population increased only 25%. The 
per capita use of gas is mounting rapidly. 
§ We distribute the securities of The Peoples Gas Light and e 
® Coke Company (listed on The New York Stock Exchange) 


and other progressive gas and electric companies operating 
in31states.Send for our list of offerings yielding6%andmore. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York San Francisco Milwaukee Indianapolis 
Los Angeles Detroit Richmond Minneapolis 
Cleveland Kansas City Des Moines 

St. Louis Louisville 








WANTED: Representative in each town for new easy selling proposition to home- 
makers. Generous commissions, bonuses and sales helps supplied. Especially 


mag ag offer to club or civic workers. Apply Box 30 % World’s Work, Garden 
ity, N. Y. 














For Your Foreign Trip Investment and 


T? HAVE your travel funds in convenient Brokerage Service 


Members: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 

FD nn See fe take a Guaranty Philadelphia, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Ex- 

r of Credit with you. change; New York Curb Exchange; New York 

It will assure to you also the courtesies and Cotton Exchange; Chicago Board of Trade; 
varied services of our foreign offices and of Chicago Curb Exchange Association. 

our banking correspondents in every acces- 










: : New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
sible section the world over. enver, Boston, Akron, Philadelphia, 
Obtainable at banks throughout the coun- Columbus, Canton, Toledo, Massillon, 
try or from this Company direct. eae. eon, | ce ota, 
a ‘ ies S ” orado gs waukee, Lou ie, 
Booklet “Banking facilities in Europe,” on request Minneapolis, Provideate, St. Louis, 
Guaranty Trust Company pry ~ ee 
of New York OTIS & CO. 


140 Broadway New York 

















Established 1899 
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the local community, and that took 
time. The large retail organizations 
which make a practice of selecting resj- 
dent representatives for training are 
making their sales problems that much 
easier. 

During the years of rather hectic ac- 
tivity in-the bond business, and later jn 
the stock business, the representatives 
of large retail organizations usually 
had too much ground to cover to settle 
down anywhere. Furthermore, they had 
a succession of specific issues to sell, 
and while they were usually careful to 
sell them-to the right people they simply 
had no time to spend with those invest- 
ors whose requirements or preferences 
could not be met with the particular 
issues they were marketing at the time. 
There is no criticism of their activities. 
They were primarily merchandisers of 
securities in search of logical purchasers. 
The local dealer was, and still is, pri- 
marily an investment adviser. The na- 
ture of his clientele and his somewhat 
restricted field of operation have taken 
care of that. 

So it went until the market break of 
1929 and the depression of 1930, from 
which we are emerging, or about to 
emerge. With retrenchment the order of 
the day in 1930, most of the previously 
far-flung retail distributing organizations 
maintained by large houses of issue have 
been reduced to a skeleton force or dis- 
continued. There have been notable 
exceptions. In those instances where 
local representatives have been carried 
through the depression and have spent 
their time building fences and good will, 
the policy will justify itself. In most 
instances, the local field has been left to 
the local dealer, and to those few na- 
tional organizations which have carried 
on. And the point of this whole discus- 
sion is that it now seems highly improb- 
able that this field, which has been re- 
linquished to others for nearly a year, 
will again be covered at retail by these 
very large houses. The reasons are obvi- 
ous. 

In the first place, the local dealer has 
demonstrated his ability to assume a 
large share of the responsibility for 
permanent, because appropriate, place- 
ment of securities in the hands of the 
ultimate consumer. 

In the second place, a large national 
retail sales force is unwieldy and ex- 
pensive. For years, many houses of issue 
have looked on their retail organizations 
as a luxury. 

This leads to but one conclusion. With 
the resumption of interest in investments, 
which is inevitable, the local dealer has 
an opportunity in the immediate future 
which is brighter than at any time in 
the past, and proportionately brighter 
than the immediate future of the busi- 
ness itself, as his share of the business 
which develops is likely to be greater. 
He has earned it. 
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ok Investors and Their 
: Investments 
re 
ch O MATTER how much or how little 

money you may have, it can make aa 
- more money for you. \ 
= No, one knows to the point of infalli- 


bility just how to do it. One reason is lack 
of practice. Investing money is not an 








. every day diversion. It is an event. An- 
other reason is lack of one’s own informa- 
l, tion. Too much advice is taken from folks 
to whose lack of information is equally great, 
ly or greater. Not enough effort is made to 
t- acquire one’s own store of information. 

es 

“ Investing money begins properly in sav- 
e ings banks. They are easy to get at, they 
are generally safe, and they pay a fair re- 
i turn in interest. Some folks say you'll 
of never get rich at 4%, but by the same 
" token you don’t get rich on any per cent 
a of interest. You get rich in the accumula- 
a- tion of savings, plus the rental for the 
at money in course of investment. Those who 
n don’t get rich in this process, get rich 

through good fortune in the increase in aiGimimi tees 

of value of their security investments. Those 


who invested in certain common stocks in l f 1 bs 
os 1920 or thereabouts, held on to them, sold E ements 0 Pr uction 
them in the early summer of 1929, and 


: invested their fortune in stable securities, in Abundance a In St. Louis 


or put the raw money away in a safe de- 


1S posit box, became rich in spite of them- 5 — : 

. selves—except that they had the sense to Raw materials, fuel, transportation, labor and ample banking resources 

;- stick and the luck to get out in time. —all the elements of production in abundance, are in St. Louis— 

le a : the key city of the Central West. Hence many national manufacturers 

¢ After one has the savings-bank habit and lidon have established St. Lo én ts and h 

d well established, then one may turn to - Louis plants and warehouses. 

t en Bh omeaneel ant aes Because the First National Bank in St. Louis, has always made it a 
porta ent i 

L count. oul tadin te thal hens Ges point to keep in step with the industrial progress in this great region, 

" , class—governments, municipals, _ public many forward-looking industrial executives have found the unique 

0 utilities, industrials, railroads, investment services of this large bank not only essential but helpful, to fully 

\- trusts, and so on. After the necessary realize the great potentialities in America’s industrial center. 

d study, one may well adopt a specialty in 


one or two of the classes just enumerated 
and concentrate there. Each class affords 


. ample diversification. FI S 
Much loss in making investment in R T NAT IONAL BANK 


We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 











e securities comes from ignorance of condi- 
. tions and in trying to cover too many ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
forms of investments. Fewer and_ better BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 
S investments should be the slogan, but not 
a all of the eggs in any one basket! FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 
r , 
" f The moral : don't depend “ee others J OSEPH Voyage through the seven DEEP SEA EDITION 
or investment information. Get it at seas with this master mar- twenty-seven volumes, bound 
e first hand through your own reading and O nh r a iner and master novelist. in blue limp leather, boxed 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & $67.50. 


research. Don’t try to get too much in- 
terest for your money. Consider your 
money in its entirety and maintain a 
liquid condition—some money in the bank, 








CoO., Inc., Garden City,N.Y. 
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some in readily salable securities, and the Municipal, County RAILWAY 
rest, but not more than half, in securities 
: which have been selected for their sound- and School Bonds and LIGHT 
ness, first of all, but which may not have . . iTIES 
‘ the popularity and marketability of those Offerings Mailed on ‘Request SECUR 
5 in the second class, although fundamen- H C Cc re) M PAN Y 
nti aged as ae = your a , ‘ tal 
nothing that you will rely upon to make wenty-six Years of Successfu 
’ a “killing.” Leave that to some one who SPEER & SONS Investment Operation 
can afford to be “wiped out,” and who has 
; learned to enjoy it. COMPANY 49 FEDERAL STREET 


Established 1885 


No. 2 of a series of Small Talks by the First National Bank Building, Chicago 
Financial Department of World’s Work. 


BOSTON .. MASS. 
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Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 





HE investments of 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are almost exclu- 
sively in public utility com- 
panies in whose direction they 
have direct, intimate and au- 
thoritative participation, 


This relationship is doubly 
advantageous. The very exist- 
ence of Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, by 
the extent of their investments 
and through personalities, gives 
strength to the operating and 
financing companies whose se- 
curities are held, by assuring 
continuity of well-learned and 
well-tested practices and poli- 
cies, and competent and experi- 
enced management in such 
companies; also the interests of 
Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are represented and 
safeguarded through their par- 
ticipation in the direction of the 
companies whose securities they 


hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Middle West Utilities 
Company, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than go per 
cent of the holdings of Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and 
Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago are listed on TheChicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on the 
New York Curb. Booklet WW4, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold, 
will be sent on request. 








Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


72 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 














(Continued from Page 99) 

R. JOHN STUART THOMPSON, 

sportsman, explorer, and author, is 
trying to save the native wild chestnut 
tree from extinction. In codperation 
with the Department of Agriculture he is 
searching for nut-bearing * chestnut 
sprouts and new trees bearing burs. 
Occasionally there are found isolated 
trees which have escaped the almost uni- 
versal blight; with scientific care those 
specimens seem to develop immunity to 
the disease. He asks anybody who finds a 
healthy tree to communicate with him 
at 361 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., or with the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. 


A dispatch from Brazil tells us that a 
magnificent blue-white diamond weighing 
Sifty-one carats was recently found by a 
poor field worker. Ignorant of its real 
value, he sold it for $10,000. When cut it 
yielded two extremely valuable stones of 
twenty and ten carats’ weight. 


HILE work horses are declining 

in number, the population of 
saddle horses has become the largest in 
history. J. O. Williams of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry says that there are 
200,000 horses used for recreation. The 
quality of this stock is steadily improv- 
ing, and prices of riding horses reached 
an all-time high record last year. A 
large company reports that it is produc- 
ing more saddles than ever before. 


Though prices were lower, motorists 
hung on to their old tires longer in 1930. 
Renewals amounted to 1.66 per car, 21 per 
cent less than the average the year before. 
Thrift probably contributed to this decline, 
but renewals have fallen off since 1917. 


| THE ruling of a Pennsylvania court 
is not reversed, a golfer is not legally 
required to yell “fore” before making 
his drive. A Common Pleas judge held 
that getting hit by a ball is a hazard of 
the game and that the victim was not 
entitled to damages. 


From Argentina come reports of the use 
of corn for fuel in industries, including 
the railroads. Imported coal costs $12 per 
ton there, whereas corn on the cob, a good 
Juel, can be bought for as low as $6.60. 
The use of corn would also help to dispose 
of the troublesome surplus. 


WELCOME improvement in the 

technical end of audible motion 
pictures is the elimination of surface 
noises. The achievement is credited to 
the sound engineers of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, and pictures made by the 
new process are now being exhibited. 
All unnecessary noises are excluded, 
voices come out with greater clarity, 
and there is a better reproduction of 
both louder and softer tones. 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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@ Buying sound secu- 





rities is the beginning 
of safe and profitable 
investing. 
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@ Watching securities 
bought is just as im- 
portant. 
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@ Our service covers 
both the buying and 
watching of securities. 
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C. M. KEYS & CO. 
Established 1911 
39 Broadway New York 














Monsanto 





..- A great industry little known 
to the “man in the street” 


e Since 1900—especially since 
1914—a great, basic industry 
has been growing up in this 
country—of underlying impor- 
tance to a large part of our indus- 
trial development—yet little 
known to“ the manin the street.” 
e Monsanto Chemical Works is 
the largest producer in the fine 
and medicinal division of this 
industry—and one of the impor- 
tant producers of heavy chemi- 
cals. Its earning and dividend 
record is excellent. It is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
e Information regarding the 
company’s growth and position 
gladly furnished. Ask for WW 3. 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


BONDS - STOCKS - COMMERCIAL PAPER 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

[SH-eating birds such as the heron 
F get more blame for destroying 
game and commercial fish than they 
deserve. The Biological Survey finds 
that the great blue heron does much 
more good than harm. For every trout 
‘t catches it eats scores of the trout’s 
enemies and competitors. It pays its 
way handsomely by destroying the 
spawn-eating catfish, the cannibalistic 
carp, and such other enemies of good . 


h iant terbugs, daci Cc t Add d 2 1930 
lining beetles, crawfishes, salamanders, | WUSTOMEFS ed in 


leeches, and water snakes. Except in the 
neighborhood of fish hatcheries, the 








heron is a pretty good citizen. HE Associated System now serves 1,428,318 customers 

If you need any wild horses, go to in 26 States, Canada, and the Philippines. 
— Oregon, Montana, or Colorado and help 

yourself. Low prices have ruined the ; ; a . 

horse-catching industry and the wild herds Service to domestic customers is little affected by indus- 

have so increased in size that they are a . . . 2 

sicaiie. ianailiiannials Mibanieiliante trial depressions. In the industry as a whole, this class used 

Se geet apie anaes ae eg 14% more electricity in 1930 than in 1929. 


spreading diseases which are fatal to 
domestic horses. 


Addition of three popul i i 
5 aie more money we make, the more -_ or appliances, radio, range, and 





we spend on illness. The Committee refrigerator, increases use of electricity in the average 
on the Costs of Medical Care, of which 
Secretary Wilbur is chairman, has made home by nearly 400%. During 
the first extensive inquiry into this 3 i 
subject ever conducted. Families with ES 1930 the Associated System sold : 


incomes of under $2,000 spend an 
average of $71.28 on all forms of medi- 
cal and dental care, including drugs. The 
cost of maintaining health rises pro- 
portionately as we ascend the income 
ladder until it reaches $311.06 in the 
case of families with $5,000 and over. 
In other words, we spend as much for 
health as we can afford. 


24% more electric and gas ap- 


pliances than in 1929. 


To invest, or for information, write 














The world’s highest-power broadcasting 


Associated Gas & 
station, W8X AR, Pittsburgh, has been 


° 
licensed by the Federal Radio Commission E l €c t rie S ys t em 
for experimental work. Its power will be 
stepped up gradually until it reaches 
400,000 watts. Operations will be limited 
to the morning hours between one and six. 
Monitors stationed throughout the country 
will study the effects of these powerful 
signals, The station is’ owned by the 
Westinghouse company and will share the 
980 kilocycle channel with its elderly 
sister, KDKA. 


61 Broadway, New York 














Look about your rooms and decide 
HEN the founder of one of our 


leading canned-food concerns died i : 
he left an estate of a hundred million of furniture would most imysove 


dollars. The canning industry has now them. Let this beautiful new 
reached an annual production of two home-making magazine help you 
thirds of a billion dollars and has started 
at least that many arguments. Viewers 
with alarm say that this is a can-opener 


which of the new occasional pieces 


with its suggestions. Only $1 for 12 
issues. Published by Doubleday, 


civilization and that the vitality of the Bevan & Co, Ene., Sn Cention Soy, 
people is being sapped by canned soup N.Y. 

and delicatessen goods. The pointers 

with pride show that prepared food has THE AMERICAN HOME 


freed the housewife from slavery to the 
hot stove and the kitchen sink. 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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e4 MESSAGE 
to Business -Nlen 


we you need money to carry on the 
legitimate development of your busi- 
ness, your local bank helps you. It is their 
business to lend you money. 


But with growth there usually comes a time 
when you need the advice and co-operation 
of an investment banker, one who has had 


experience in underwriting and distributing 
securities. 


Our services are always at the disposal of 
executives of well-established and sound 
American Corporations. 


Address your communications to our 
New York Office: 42 BROADWAY 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange. 











works of KIPLING never gather dust! 


Children beg to hear Just So Stories and Jungle tales; time and 
again boys devour Captains Courageous and Soldiers Three; 
their delighted elders revel in his poems, short stories or novels. 


Have they a cherished and conspicuous place in your library? 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 





























UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


W 


A holding company controlling 
United States Electric Power 
Corporation and American 
Founders Corporation. 
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Beauty and the Beast 
(Continued from Page 63) 
are worse jobs, if one could think of 
them; but it is hard to imagine an 
existence more depressing. 

The atmosphere in the long room js 
thick with steam and rank with the 
acrid smell of the softened cocoons. 
The reeler’s work consists of dropping 
a handful of cocoons from the tub at 


cher side into the tray of hot water, 


where they bob about while she brushes 
the floss lightly with a little bamboo 
brush until she has found the end of 
the main filament. When she has six 
filaments collected she passes them 


| through the hole in the porcelain eyelet 


where they combine into a thread which 
travels over a wire and onto the reel. 

The filaments are almost invisible 
to the unpractised eye, but the reeler 
must see that none of them breaks and, 
when one cocoon is exhausted, have 
another ready to attach so that the 
rapidly spinning thread is uniform in 
quality. When we think that each girl 
takes care of four or more eyelets, each 
eyelet engaging six filaments, and that 
each filament is attached to a bobbing, 
twisting, unruly cocoon in water that is 
almost boiling we get some idea of the 
nerve-racking strain of this occupation. 
She puts in ten hours a day and re- 
ceives twenty-five cents for her work. 

After the thin silk thread has been 
wound on the small receiving spools it 
is wound off again onto larger spools, 
and the strands are combined into 
thread suitable for factory spinning. It 
is then slipped off the spools in long, 
smooth, glistening hanks. The hanks are 
flung over a hook, jerked straight, and 
twisted, and the twist is secured at the 
end. These twists are carefully weighed, 
sorted, tied into bales, and packed for 
shipment to the conditioning house. 

These conditioning houses have been 
established by the government to over- 
come the hazards of inequality in raw 
silk for commerce. Every ounce of raw 
silk for export must pass through a condi- 
tioning house where it is tested for qual- 
ity, evenness, strength, and cleanliness. 

Between 70 and 85 per cent of the raw 
silk raised in Japan is exported; the 
remainder is spun at home. Oddly 
enough, the Japanese weave a com- 
paratively small part of the silk they 
raise, but what they do weave is of ex- 
quisite quality, many of the designs and 
colors being faithful copies of rare an- 
tique brocades. For the most part, how- 
ever, Japan buys back her silk after 
it has been woven in foreign mills. 

In the meantime, what of our little 
dead spinners, the unsung martyrs of 
this stupendous industry? Thirty thou- 
sand of them have gone to make one 
hank of silk, but their job is not done. 
As a last supreme sacrifice the little 
brown bodies are ground up—to make 
fertilizer for the mulberry bushes! 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
UR leading cities have been having 
their sound portraits taken. Dr. 
William B. White of the American Steel 
& Wire Co. made these tone pictures by 
means of the Westinghouse osiso, which 
reveals things about noise that the 
human ear never suspected. New York’s 
din is tenor, Chicago sings bass, and 
London’s noise is a distinct baritone. 
Near the ground everything is a jumble, 
but fifteen stories up the racket blends 
into a definite form. 


Speaking of the Hoover Dam, Com- 
misstoner Elwood Mead reports that it 
will be 750 feet high, nearly twice the 
height of any dam yet built. It will be 650 
feet thick at the base, 50 that if it should be 
overturned it would still be the highest dam 
in the world. Mr. Mead estimates that at 
the end of forty years the government will 
have made sixty-six million dollars’ profit 
out of this proyect. 


INCE the inception of the Nobel 
prize in 1901 awards have been 
made to 130 persons. The Germans lead 
the league with a total of thirty and one- 
half, France and England following. 
With the 1930 awards to Dr. Karl 
Landsteiner for medicine and Sinclair 
Lewis for literature the United States is 
fourth, with a total of eleven. America 
heads the list of peace-prize winners but 
Germany leads in all the other subjects. 


George Washington once wrote to a 
friend in Philadelphia explaining that 
the man’s letter had been over a month in 
reaching Mount Vernon, hence the de- 
layed reply. Today the mail plane passes 
over the historic home exactly eighty min- 
utes after leaving Philadelphia. 


OTTON that can be sown like 

hay and harvested with a mowing 
machine is forecast by Dr. Frank K. 
Cameron of the University of North 
Carolina. His experiments show that the 
entire cotton plant can be used in 
making rayon at one-twentieth of the 
cost of producing lint for the same pur- 
pose. With no cultivation and no hand 
picking, he believes, cotton will be a 
cheaper source of cellulose than wood 
pulp, which is now commonly used. 
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G.L. OnRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 Wall Street, New York City 
Offices in Twenty Principal Cities 
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i] EMPRESS” 


The ORIENT is 
2 days nearer? 






























@® Mount Fujiyama in dawnlight ...Shanghai’s gay 
white way... the entire exotic Orient is 1000 miles 
nearer when you sail on a giantess of the great white 
Empress fleet, comprising the largest and fastest ships 
on the Pacific. 

Newest of these is the huge new Empress of Japan, 
26,000 tons gross, 39,000 tons displacement, 23 knots 

speed, She has every 1931 travel luxury ... verandah 
suites-with-bath, tiled swimming pool, great sweeps of 
lounge and sports deck. Equally luxurious is Empress 
of Canada, Both have the talked-of Canadian Pacific 
cuisine . , . the service that is “of the Orient” in cour- 
tesy and deftness. 


via HAWAII... also speedway 


@ Two Empress routes! Both from Victoria and Van- 
couver, where trains go direct to ship’s side. Empress of 

Japan and Empress of Canada take the Hawaii route 

connecting at Honolulu with Los Angeles and San 

Francisco sailings. Empress of Asia and Empress of 

Russia, famous “commuter” liners, go the Speedway 
route, direct to Yokohama in 10 days. 

Now also . . “Empress” Cabin. Spacious and com- 
fortable...the new “ Empress” Cabin Class offers service 
and cuisine as truly Canadian Pacific as First Class, 

but at much lower rates, Also “Tourist” and “Third.” 
2 @ Independent travel-touring and conducted tours, 
f with Canadian Pacific’s veteran Orient “know-how.” 








Information, booklets with itineraries and rates, 

also reservations from your own agent or Canadian 

| Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other 
| cities in United States and Canada. 
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Canadian 
Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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SELF-ANALYSIS 





HIS is a period of self-analysis for corporations 
Pon well as individuals. Self-analysis is an out- 
standing characteristic of the managements of the 
great corporations today in order to effect all possible 
economies in this period of unusual business condi- 
tions and to prepare, through readjustments, for the 
better times ahead. 


Through forty years we have been engaged at various times by the 
managements of many great corporations in this country to assist in the 
problems of self-analysis. Today we have a large number of men engaged 


in such work. 


This is a regular part of our business. 


In order to be most effective we maintain a large staff of specialists 
composed of men of wide experience. They have acquired broad view- 
points, not only through actually assisting in such problems, but by con- 
stantly keeping abreast of the times. This is made possible through their | 
contacts with engineering and construction problems and their familiarity 


with fundamental economics. 


Our men are immediately available to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 


Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 
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THOSE MIRACLE-WORKING ELECTRONS = by Keith Henney 23 ' 

LIBRARIAN TO THE 123,000,000: DR. HERBERT PUTNAM @ The question of state control of 
ine Hovis | % oye utilities will be a major ussue 

HARD TIMES FOR SOFT COAL . by William Pickett Helm 31 of the next presidential campaign. 


William Hard will write on the 


SPEEDING THE JOB . ; photograph by Will Bowers 36 political aspects of this important 
WHEN “ALL ABOARD!” 1s “contact!” . ; , . 37 subject. 
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@ Martin Johnson sends us from 
the center of Africa a story of hip- 
popotamuses and the playful habits 
of these great beasts. 


CHICAGO'S GATEWAY . . photograph by Torkel Korling 67 GI ; — 
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which little ts known. Present condi- 
tions, future prospects, and how 
modernism in building and decora- 
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Do Your Friends Feel Sorry for Your Wife? 


Like it or not, your friends and neighbors size you 

up by what you EARN — judged by your home 

and family. Why not surprise them by making 

good in a big way? Tell them nothing, but on 
the quiet fit yourself for a bigger place! 


NLY a woman knows how much a 
C) wife can suffer when her husband 
fails to ‘‘make the grade’’— 

When she dreads to meet her old school 
friends—when she skimps on her own 
appearance ‘‘so John can make a good 
showing at the office’’—when she can't 
give her children things as good as the 
other children have, amd they ask her why 
—when she almost wishes she could ‘‘go 
away somewhere and never come back!”’ 


Brave, loyal woman, she would be the 
last to reproach her husband because he 
doesn’t earn as much as other men whose 
wives she is thrown with constantly. 


‘*Money isn’t everything,’’ she tells 
him—yet how she longs for his promotion 
—for that bigger salary that means better 
clothes, greater advantages for the chil- 
dren, a new car, more of the comforts and 
luxuries of lifel 


What can you, as an ambitious husband, 
do to help? 


No need to ask your wife to put upa 
brave front—she’s already doing that. 
No use to ask for a ‘‘raise’’ on the ground 
that you ‘‘need more money’ ’—‘‘raises’’ 
aren’t secured that way. No big gain in 
devoting longer hours to your work— 
chances are you are already giving loyal 
and conscientious service— 


Only one thing, then, is left for you to 
do—so important to success that it may 
indeed prove the very turning point in 
your career: you can and should pursue 
specialized business training and thus 
compel those larger opportunities that 
quickly lead to bigger income, real success! 


But let’s get down to cases—so that you 
may see exactly what we mean— 
Assistant Superintendent Made 
Production Manager 


Out on the Pacific coast lived a factory 
man, 30 years of age—assistant superin- 
tendent of a growing industrial plant. 


Determined to save the years so many of 
his friends were wasting, he enrolled with 
LaSalle for home-study training in Modern 
Foremanship—and shortly after his enroll- 
ment he got together an informal class, 
made up of factory executives, for discussion 
and study. His general manager learned of 
this and stepped him up to production man- 
ager with a salary-increase of 125 per cent. 


What would a 125 per cent increase in 
salary mean to your wife? 


Salesman Becomes Sales 
Manager 


In a middle western city lived a salesman, 
50 years of age. For 35 years he had sold— 
and sold successfully. Indeed, on nearly 
every sales force with which he had been 
connected he had been at or near the top 
of the list in point of sales—dut he had 
never been able to sell himself as a sales 
manager or executive. He was earning be- 
tween five and six thousand dollars a year. 


Within 18 months after his enrollment in 
Modern Salesmanship, he stepped into the 
position of president and general sales man- 
ager—at a salary of $15,000 a year. 


What do you suppose that increase meant 
to his wife? 


Salary Increased More 
Than 500% 


A railroad clerk in New Jersey decided 
—like Jack London before him—that the 
only way out of a pit was “p/ 


Training in Traffic Management led to 
a better job—then further training in Busi- 
ness Management helped him make good 
as sales manager—with a resultant salary 
500 per cent larger than when he started 
training. Now he operates his own success- 
ful manufacturing concern. 


Would it not mean much to your wife and 
family if you could increase your income 
even 50 or 100 per cent—or could acquire and 
manage a successful business of your own? 





These Cases Not Exceptional 


And so we could go on, with case after 
case — yes, thousands of them—and every 
man could tell of a salary-increase better 
than 100 per cent which he directly credits 
to LaSalle home-study business training— 

Are you, then, so different from these 
thousands of other men who—faced with 
the problem, how to make more money— 
recognized their need and got the necessary 
training? Have you less ambition? Do you 
lack the will power or the stamina to ‘‘see 
it through?” 


Send for Free Book 


Below this text there’s a coupon — just 
such a coupon as thousands of other men 
used in their successful start toward greater 
earning power. 

This coupon, filledin, clipped and mailed, 
will bring you an interesting booklet de- 
scriptive of LaSalle training in the field of 
your choice, together with a copy of that 
most inspiring book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One.’’ ‘‘Get this book,’’ said a 
prominent Chicago executive, ‘‘even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.’’ LaSalle will 
send it to you free. 

You hope for success. Are you willing to 
do your part by finding out about the train- 
ing available? Measure your will to succeed 
by what you do with this coupon NOW.. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


Tell us which of the following courses of the 19] 
new home-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, 
es and Department Executive positions. 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 


Dept. 4332-R 


INSTITUTION 


—— — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —. — —— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 





hicago 





Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Com 
troller, Certified Public ‘Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
pogittons in retail, who » or specialty 
ng. 


Modern Foremanship. 
Industrial Management. 
DB, TRA <2. 





Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
Railway Station Management. 


Commercial Law. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

Modern Business Correspondence. 

Credit and Collection Correspondence. 

Business English. 

Steno Fephy— Stenotypy: Training in 

selec business colleges in the new ma- 

chine shorthand. 

Commercial Spanish. 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 

Paper Salesman’s Training. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 


tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and 
gladly advise you. al 


you without obligating 


education, and we will 








_ [would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 


Please send me zeur book on the train- 
ing indicated, outline of the new LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One”—all entirely free. 
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(Please print your name and address) 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















Over a period of years THE 
SATURDAY Eveninc Post habitually has 
been referred to as The Dominant 
Publication of America. 


Some people dislike the forthrightness 
of that title—they may be right. 


The phrase itself had origin not as an 
arrogant claim for the magazine, but 
as an accurate description of the calibre 
of its audience. 


It was true then and is true now that 
the readers of The Post are the men 
and women who dominate and will 
dominate American life and thought! 


The clean and substantial character 
of The Post’s circulation, plus its 
unprecedented size, explain this mag- 
azine’s potency as a sales-medium for 
American business. 


Maybe you don’t like that word 


“DOMINANT” 


That is why it is the recognized national 
directory of the leading manufacturers 
of worthy goods. 


That is why it carries the largest vol- 
ume of advertising of any national 
publication. 


That is why more successful merchan- 
dising plans are based on The Post 
alone than on all other national pub- 
lications combined. 


You may call The Post dominant 


or not, as you like. 


It is the quickest, cheapest, surest way of 
influencing those foremost three million 
American homes whose preference is 
catered to by the trade and followed by 
the remainder of the public! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


@ 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Headquarters for Information 
Relating to 


COIN-OPERATED 
MECHANICAL 
SELLING DEVICES 


We render an expert en- 
gineering-marketing ser- 
vice on a fee basis—no 
charge for preliminary 
consultation. 

H. W. ALEXANDER CO. 


18 East 48th Street, New York 
Oldest firm of “Robot” Consultants 


request. 


271 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Production and Cost Problems Related to Labor 


THE «BEDAUX» PRINCIPLE 


provides a scientific common denomina- 
tor by which all labor expenditures, both 
direct and indirect, are measured and con- 
trolled. It reveals and eliminates all ex- 
cess labor costs. Information furnished on 


The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


435 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pacific Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 


SALES SERVICE 


For Manufacturers 


Plans, Organization, Market 
Analysis, Operation and 
Development 


The outside point of view, 
based upon broad and success- 


- ful experience, frequently en- 


ables the client to meet 
pressing competition. 

This service codperates with 
existing sales organizations, if 
desired. 


GEORGE W. HOPKINS 
and Staff 

Consulting Sales Executives 
72 Wall Street, New York 





INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


AY 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Inc. 


Chemists—Engineers 
Charles River Road 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Development of New and Improved 
Products and Processes 





Crandall & Osmond 


Consulting Petroleum Engineers 
17_Battery Place 
New York City 


- 9 8 


Reports on economic and 
industrial phases of the 
petroleum industry for the 
purpose of assisting finan- 
cial interests in the solution 
of their problems. 

Domestic and foreign ex- 
perience. Advice on contem- 
plated investments in the oil 
business or in oil securities. 





is invited. Address 


244 MADISON AVE. 





SPECIALIZED SERVICES 
for 
BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Individuals and organizations, serving modern business 
in expert capacities, have become as important as the 
corresponding specialists in medicine and the law. Many 
letters from readers received by World’s Work show 
that it is often difficult for business executives to locate 
the best specialized talent. For that reason a directory 
of such services will be printed in the magazine, and 
also the Publishers will undertake to assist readers in 
choosing by putting them in touch with the best avail- 
able specialist. Information in regard to any of the 
scores of lines is free to our readers, and correspondence 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES DEPT. 
WORLD’S WORK 


NEW YORK CITY 


Fuel Engineering Company 
of New York 


Established 1907 


Consulting Engineers 


AaA 


Steam Generating 
Economy 


TV 


116 East 18th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











MacElwee and Crandall, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 


Kendall Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Comprehensive Port Development 
Plans, Design and _ Supervision, 
Ports and Terminal Facilities, In- 
dustrial Harbors, Marinas, Water- 
front Drives. 





HANEY-CURTIS, Inc. 


581 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Directors of Financial Cam- 
paigns for Community 
Projects—Hospitals, Fraternal 
Buildings, Community Chests, 
etc. 








David Cushman Coyle 


Consulting Engineer 


Buildings, Foundations 
Vibration Tests and Reports 


101 Park Avenue, New York 





NELSON LITTELL 
(Hammond & Littell) 
U. S. and Foreign Patents 


Infringement and validity opinions 
Patent and Trademark Litigations 


415 Fifth Avenue, New York 








DO YOU 


study and experience to doing one kind of job exceptionally well. 


NEED A SPECIALIST? 


Every business, at some time, needs the help of a trained specialist who has devoted a lifetime of 


Just as the family physician 


must occasionally consult a specialist, an executive with a multitude of duties and responsibilities 
cannot hope to be expert in every line. 


How to find the right man for a special service is frequently a difficult problem. For the special- 
ist to locate the client is equally hard. The WORLD’S WORK will undertake to serve as a 
clearing-house for such services, printing on this page the announcements of specialists and sup- 
plementing this directory with an offer to recommend the right man to handle any specialized 
undertaking. Write to this department, and the recommendation will be sent promptly by mail. 


We have listed more than 40 different lines served by specially trained experts. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 
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These Two Books 
Are Sent This 
Month 








This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You @ = 
Two Books Each Month § em 


One of the Best New Books —AND—One | eal: 

of the Greatest Classics oe | | 
anit 
wal 


j 
} 





{ 
{ 
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Eugene Alice Roosevelt Gamaliel Edwin Arlington Richard 
O’Neill Longworth Bradford Robinson Burton 











Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving one of the best 
new books,each month, AND ALSO one of the greatest of the famous 
classic novels—TWO books each month, the best of the new and the 
best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of Editors and 
both supplied in the handsome library cloth binding designed exclusively 
for Book League members. This is The Book League’s Balanced Read- 
ing Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural value of your 
reading and enables you to build up a balanced library containing the 
cream of the world’s literature both new and old. 


se ary, ee r te 





: All League Books Are Artistically 
. Bound in Cloth and Specially De- 
signed by Frank Peers. 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Supplies These Two Books Each Month at 4/3 of the Usual Cost! 


The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 
{ 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. § 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving you the 
cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. § 3. One of the Best NEW Books each month in a handsome library 
cloth edition exclusively for members. § 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and prepared in a handsome cloth edi- 
tion for League members only. § 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League members their books at one-third of their usual 
cost. § 6. A Reading Course in Literature, conducted by Dr. Richard Burton, of Columbia University. 

The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the League values greatest. 
We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. 


Without any risk or obligation you may 








Get the Two Current Books for Send No Money 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you 


the two current books. Within one week you may return 
them and owe nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will 
I 


»e a regular member of the Book League for twelve months, 


Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination the receiving the two League selections each month and all 
two April selections: The new book is FLAMENCO by Lady Eleanor Smith—a romance other membership privileges. You then will make a first 
whose wild beauty and swift, dramatic action will hold you fascinated. It is the tempestuous payment of $3.00 and six monthly payments thereafter of 
story of Camila the lovely daughter of a gipsy bandit, who is sold by her father to an out $3.00—a total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid library vol- 
lawed English squire, and who becomes the center of a passionate drama of untamed emotions. umes and the full service of the League. 

The classic for April is Balzac’s PERE GORIOT—one of the most famous of the immortal Mail This Coupon 

works of this great French master. Mercilessly frank, flashing with sudden revelations of 


human nature, crowded with startling episodes, it is a story never to be forgotten. 


———-- SSeS 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 193, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months and 
send me the two April selections. Within one week I may 
return the books, you will cancel my subscription, and I will 
owe nothing. Otherwise I will remit $3.00 a month for seven 
months—$21.00 in all, and I will receive the two League 
selections each month for twelve months (24 books) and all 
other membership privileges. 


These books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, as a 
regular subscriber, each month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may return 
them, cancel your subscription, and owe nothing. This is your opportunity to become 
familiar with the service of The Book League—the club which gives you the best and most 
or your money. 


The Book League of Those great classic novels that have stood the test 


of time—the works of Hawrnorne, ToxsToy, 


America is the Only Fretpinc, Metvitce, Voutaire, Bauzac, and a 


host of others—have just as important a part in 


Boo, Y your reading program as the new books, whether ee re ees en eee 
Yy k Club That Gives you read A entertainment or ag ye or aoe | 
4 herefore The Book League selects for its members ee Pe ee See ee 
P ou a Balanced Read both the best of the new and the best of the old. | 
ing Program. It is the only book club which meets this important MME 0 5:5) wey. aiave'g. 2 eetocalaxdie ls otaeee ow arene an DOE sex'ees sos a 
requirement, ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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CAN DIDATE 


Meant One Clothed in White! 


In Latin, candidus means “ glittering,” 
“white.” Among the ancient Romans, a man 
campaigning for office wore a white toga 
and was called candidatus, “one clothed in 
white.” Directly from this origin comes our 
word candidate. It is interesting to note that 
from the same source comes our adjective 
candid, meaning, literally, “ white,” and 
applied figuratively to a mental quality un- 
clouded by dissimulation or bias. 


This is but one of the many —— of fasci- 
stories about the origins of English words 
whack you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of these stories are presented in a hand- 
some, illustrated booklet—free to you on request. 


Our English language has many of its roots in 
other and older languages and a he a 
through an amazing process of evolution. Word 
histories not only make fascinating stories to read, 
but offer the He ln understanding that is 
essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or s he Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme uthority” on every question regarding 
452, + Sige in our language—origin, mean- 

. pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. 
i “a you the whole word power of English, 
al ng accessible for quick reference. The 2,700 
pages of this great single volume are equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia, and 
its encyclopedic information makes it a dependable 
question-answerer on all subjects. 


Send for Free Booklet 
a number of fascinating word stories 


= ~ may full information about the Merriam. 
ope and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
33 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


See It At 
Your Bookstore , 


Get 
The 
Best 
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KNOW of nothing so perplexing and 

vexatious to a man of feelings, as a 

turbulent Wife and Steam Boat 
building. I experienced the former and 
quit in season, and had I been in my 
right sences I should undoubtedly have 
treated the latter in the same manner, 
but for one to be so teised with both, 
he must be looked upon as the most un- 
fortunate man of this world.” 

Thus John Fitch, in his memoirs pre- 
served at Philadelphia. 

Fitch had reason to speak feelingly— 
all his life the breaks had been against 
him. He made one coastwise voyage, 
decided the sailor’s life was not for him; 
quit as watchmaker’s apprentice after 
five bootless years; went in the potash 
trade, his partner decamped with the 
cash; turned to making buttons, the 
plant went up in smoke; took level and 
transit to Kentucky, was seized by red- 
skins and bundled off to Canada. Fi- 
nally they let him go, and—now in his 
early forties—he got the wild idea that 
he cou!d build a boat that would buck 
wind and tide. 

This Connecticut Yankee made sev- 
eral false starts, had no end of trouble 
finding people to back him (except with 
moral support). But at long last, on 
August 22, 1787, he “ arrived.” 

A curious vessel, forty-five feet long, 
propelled by twelve clumsy wooden 
paddles and actuated by steam, chugged 
up and down the Delaware River, Phila- 
delphia, at three miles an hour. The 
Constitutional Convention, then sitting, 
adjourned, that the delegates might take 
in the show; they huzzaed while Fitch 
barged past in the first successful man- 
size steam boat built in the United 
States. 

His next—a sixty-footer with a stern 
paddlewheel and a capacity of thirty 
passengers, had its trial trip in July, 
1788, when it made a record run of 
twenty miles, from Philadelphia to 
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“Twelve clumsy paddles . .. three miles an hour” 


Flashbacks 


Burlington, N. J. Two years later a still 
bigger edition was making regular trips 
on the Delaware for hire—on June fifth 
it did the round trip to Trenton—and 
on August 26, 1791, Congress granted 
Fitch a patent good for fourteen years; 
France soon followed suit. 

Even so, Fitch’s contemporaries saw 
no future in the business, and when 
storm wrecked his fourth boat his back- 
ers quit him cold. Then he tried his 
luck in France; there he ran afoul of the 
Revolution, and the verdict was thumbs 
down. Dead broke, he signed on as a 
sailor and earned his passage home. 

One last attempt, this time in New 
York in 1797, to interest an unimagina- 
tive public in his venture failed—it 
remained for Robert Fulton, a single 
decade later, to succeed in this respect 
and in the selfsame city. In 1798, hav- 
ing drifted back to Kentucky, Fitch 
ended his life and his dreams. 


Sustener 25, 1690, marks the day 
when Benjamin Harris published the 
first mewspaper in America: Publick 
Occurrences both Forreign and Domes- 
tick. Issued in Boston, Mass., it was 
intended to appear once a month—“or 
if any Glut of Occurrences happen, 
oftener’’—but was promptly suppressed 
because it took a sly crack or two at the 
local bigwigs. 

There was a fourteen-year hiatus. 
Then Judge Samuel Sewall, diarist and 
erstwhile sentencer of witches, presented 
Samuel Willard, head of Harvard Col- 
lege, with a copy of the weekly Boston 
News-Letter, dated April 17-24, 1704— 
the first copy to come from the hand- 
press. 

This, the first continuous periodical 
in America, appeared as a single sheet, 
size eight by ten, printed on both sides 
of the paper. It lasted until 1776, being 
the only news sheet printed in Boston 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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BUILD HIGHER 
COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Broaden your | Offers Home Study Courses Le 


point of view; build a larger 
earning power; be of greater 


in the Following Subjects: 


are in the midst of.an adult edu- 
cational movement. Home study 


Accounting Harmony $ 
at ° Wh Agriculture High School Courses courses are being taken by about 
social service. atever American Government _ History 1% million people which is nearly 
A Applied Grammar Investments 3 
objective you seek, read Banking alos twice the total number of students 
B Business Administration ile S Writi in our universities, college: 
more, and study in your | Business English pecan ee a ; » colleges and 
Redimentau — professional schools. University 
. ; atin . 
leisure hours, so that you Business Mathematics _[ ibrary Service home study courses are especially 
Business Organization Literature 


can feel yourself growing 


Business Psychology 


Machine Design 


important in this movement be- 


: , , Chemistry cause they offer careful guidance 
7 Magazine Article 

in capacity to live better. wr Writing under experienced educators. %€ 
There is a vigor and a pleas- | Composition = — Columbia courses have been pre- 
Contemporary Novel — ; i ire- 

ure that, fed by study, regen- Gea + Seana Personnel Administration | pated to meet the special require 
‘ Deafting wir agai ments of study at home. They are 

erates your whole attitude Drawing and Painting tation sufficiently elastic to be adapted 
toward life. 7s You may Se Coiesdiies Pirctney to the students’ individual needs. 
: English Literat ee Everyone who enrolls is personall 

choose subjects for study | European History Religion Y P y 


that have a direct economic 


Fire Insurance 


Secretarial Studies 














taught by a member of the Univer- 


Foremanship we Story Writing sity teaching staff. 9¢ In writing, 
benefit, or subjects that are ill ak mention subjects which interest 
: Cau Stenography you, even if they are not listed, as 
purely cultural. But in what- Ginter Typewriting additions are made from time to 
ever way you wish to be | °° World Literature, Ete. | ime. 3¢ Our Home Study Depart- 
useful or to progress, you ment offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory 
should plan the years to training through courses covering 
come and vigorously direct the equivalent of four years of high 
your efforts toward larger school study. We shall be glad to 
send our special high school bul- 

accomplishment. letin upon request. 
ee —— aEEEEEE—eEeEeEeEeEeEe a 





CoLumBiA UNIveRsITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 





W.W. 431 











Name. Occup ation. 
Street and Number. 
City and County. State 
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“T find that nearly all positions commanding a salary 
of $10,000.00 a year or more are filled by men who 
have studied law,” writes a prominent Eastern manu- 
facturer. Whether you ever intend to practice law or 
not, spend your spare time at home training your mind 
to deal with probiems from the sound, practical stand- 
pointof the trained attorney. The lawyer is a leader of 
men—in and out of business. Standard Oil of N. J., 
Packard Motor Co., Mutual Life Ins. Co., hundreds 
of corporations are headed by legally trained men. Law 
is the basis of all business—large or small. A full law 
course leading to the degree of LL. B. or shorter 
business law course under LaSalle guidance is avail- 
able for your home study. Full and up-to-date texts 
and modern law library. Cost low—terms easy. Write 
today for our free but valuable books ““Law Guide 
and “‘Evidence.” Act Now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 4332-L Chicago, Ill 





book, ‘“‘THE LAW-TRAINED 


yea ay 


th 
irt fuptions.” Combination text neihod of 
nm ui Wt ‘ish ah Ge 
nee, including te 25-vol w > 8 de- 
Ty ay a og ee 
tuition. low monthly terms. Money-Back Agreement. > 
Write for free book today 


307 N. Michi 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 2” ®:Micbicen Ave 


Chicago 


COLLEGE COURSES 


AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn 
credit toward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificates by correspondence. Select from 450 
courses in 45 subjects, including English, Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


Anibersity of Chicago 


531 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
Prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2344, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


. One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
\ — earned over $5000 in spare time. 
\ Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
"m) ing publishers. 
| Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
y) lesson course in writing and marketing of 
4 the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
/_ WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
Or Esenwein The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. ES Dept. 115 Springfield, Mass. 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Six Weeks’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer Term Starts July 6. 
Send for Catalog 32-R. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 32-A 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 
























Make money taking pictures. Photo- 
hs in big demand. ommercial 
hotography also pays big money. 
Learn quickly at home in opare time. 
No experience necessary. Write today 
for new free book. Opportunities in 
Modern Photography. American 
$eR0% of Photo; aphy. e+ \ 
1 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 













WRITERS’ MAGAZINE 
Rupert Hughes says, “Palmer Insti- 
tute is qualified to render invaluable 
aid in the art and business of author- 
ship.” Save 25 cents! Send for your 
Rupert Hughes free copy, “Writers’ Markets and 
Methods.”Shows how many have learned to write profitably. 
seats eesesescaisasece 

PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. I am interested in lea’ 
how to Write Fiction(); Photoplays(); Self-Expression() 

Send me free, one copy of Writers’ Magazine. 


Name. 


City Age 

















(Continued from Page 8) 

during the siege. Its proprietor was John 
Campbell, Scottish-American postmaster 
whose job kept him in close touch with 
the news. There was no fixed subscrip- 
tion rate, apparently: “All Persons in 
Town & Country may have said News- 
Letter every week by the Year, upon 
reasonable Terms, agreeing with John 
Campbelll].” 

In 1719 he announced: “This time 
twelvemonth we were 13 mos. behind 
with the foreign news beyond Great 
Britain and now less than 5 mos.” He 
assured subscribers that if they would 
be patient “until January next, life per- 
mitted, they will be accommodated with 
all the news of Europe . . . that are need- 
ful to be known in these parts.” 


Betas Hopkins University (Daniel Coit 
Gilman, president) was formally opened 
October 3, 1876—a red-letter day for 
Baltimore, Md., and for M.D.’s and the 
public generally, whether they knew it 
or not. 

Says Abraham Flexner in Universi- 
ties, his challenging survey of recent 
college trends: “The most stimulating 
influence that higher education has ever 
known came from the Johns Hopkins 
of those days, an influence out of all re- 
lation to the size of the institution. . . . 

“Between the middle eighties and 
early nineties of the last century, there 
was assembled a medical faculty [Wil- 
liam Osler, William Henry Welch, 
William Stewart Halsted, Howard At- 
wood Kelly], incomplete, to be sure, but 
consisting, as far as it went, of perhaps 
the most uniformly distinguished group 


HOROSCOPES cay spoied te business, 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


Pepperell : : Fy Massachusetts 





Scientific Astrology practi- 








RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
CONNECTICUT 


UFFIEL/ 0 


1833 
An 2Zadowed 
Experienced, sympathetic teachers to help you solve 
the problems of your boy’s education. Adress: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph, D., Headmaster, 16 High St., Suffield, Coan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


























AFoawaap-loonine Scwoor A or Paoveo Excecrence 
N \orcester Academy’ 
A SAMUEL F, HOLMES, Gronce D. CHuncn, \ 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
VIRGINIA 
STAUNTON "eae 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizenship. 286 graduates 
in 88 leading colleges. Catalog. COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
B. $., LL.D., Pres., Box , Staunton, Va. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





SCHOOL 


erent Hall jo ciris 


‘ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junier Col- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings. 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank $. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 









$$, 


ever assembled in the United States at 
one time for an academic purpose. . , . 

“In its best days, the Johns Hop- 
kins University occupied two con. 
verted lodging houses. A newspaper was 
reputed to have sneered at the new uni- 
versity on the ground that it was under. 
taking to ‘conduct its classes under a 
tent and to keep its books in soap 
boxes’: ‘ That,’ President Gilman is said 
to have retorted, ‘is precisely what we 
propose to do.’” 


‘Eas a deep breath!” directed William 
Thomas Green Morton, Boston dentist, 
as he administered sulphuric ether (dis- 
covered by Valerius Cordus, 1540) to a 
patient at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital on October 16, 1846. 

Five minutes after said patient lost 
consciousness Dr. John Collins Warner, 
professor of surgery at Harvard, had 
removed a troublesome throat tumor. 
“Gentlemen, this is no humbug,” those 
in the crowded amphitheater heard Dr. 
Warner say as the patient came out 
from under. And so, as S. Weir Mitchell 
phrased it, came the “ Death of Pain.” 

A fortnight before, on September thir- 
tieth, Morton had given ether to a pa- 
tient who came to have a tooth pulled. 
And four years previously, on March 
30, 1842, Dr. Crawford Williamson 
Long, who had become quite a social lion 
in his community by running “ether 
frolics” which gave all hands a pleasant 
jag, removed a neck tumor from James 
M. Venable, a high-school lad, whom he 
placed under ether at Jefferson, Ga. 
(His bill was two dollars, with the anes- 
thetic thrown in.) 

But Long didn’t let the world in on 
his secret, and the Boston episode is 
significant as marking the first public 
demonstration. A bill to award $200,000 
to Morton was passed in the lower house 
of Congress but died in the Senate be- 
cause of a squabble as to who deserved 
credit for the innovation. Morton died 
bankrupt; the principal counterclaim- 
ant, Dr. Charles T. Jackson, a chemist 
who had suggested that Morton try 
ether, went out of his mind. 


On August 18, 1788, a piece of property 
on what is now the Old Bay Road, 
North Beverly, Mass., changed hands. 
Shortly afterward the first cotton mill 
in America—run by the brothers George, 
John, and Andrew Cabot, Moses Brown, 
Joshua Fisher, and others—was going 
full blast. 

A three-story building housed machin- 
ery patterned after Richard Arkwright’s 
British designs. In the basement a brace 
of horses, driven by a boy, provided the 
power. Indigo crystals, the only dyestuff 
used, were placed in kettles which hung 
from the ceiling beneath a sixty-pound 
iron ball; the kettle was spun by hand 
and the indigo thus pulverized. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Not Mere Reprints! 


Please bear in mind that every book listed on this page is a 

ular copyright. We have distributed many millions of 
classical reprints, but now we are ready to offer the public 
a great library of popular copyrights. Every book listed on 
this page is our exclusive literary property. You cannot get 
them in any other form. Considering that they are POPULAR 
COPYRIGHTS the price of 20 books for $1 is an unbe- 
lievable bargain! All books set in type that is easily read. 

















14 What Every Girl Should 
Ww 


AKE YOUR PICK of the books 20 b k fe 1 

listed on this page at the rate of oOo Ss Oo r 

And we absolutely guarantee that every book you order from this an- 
nouncement is a popular copyright that cannot be purchased elsewhere. 


We have become famous for reprints of the classics, but now we enter 


the field of rf 
onvrights in a big way? WE WILL PAY THE POSTAGE 


To Any Address in the World?! 


Shorthand Self Taught 


S 1430 
Know _ : 1434 How to Think Clearly 
19 Story of ——— 8 Philoso- h 1436 Strange Marriage Customs 
- necevinn a Curiosities of the Law 


39 Story of Aristotle’s Philoso- 
phy. Durant 


58 Tales from Decameron. 
Boccaccio 

72 Color of Life and Love 

74 Physiology of Sex Life 

82 Common Faults in English 

83 Evolution of Marriage 














87 Nature of Love 
91 Manhood: Facts of Life 
92 Hypnotism Explained 
97 Self-Contradictions of Bible 
98 How to Love 
109 Facts You Should Know 
About Classics. McCabe 
110 History of World War 
125 Woodrow Wilson’s War 
Speeches 
126 History of Rome. Wood 
133 Principles of Electricity 
150 Queer Facts About Lost 
Civilizations 
159 Story of Plato’s Philosophy. 
172 Evolution of Sex 
175 A Hindu Book of Love 
176 Four Essays on Sex. 
~— Ellis 
192 Book of Synonyms 3 . 
217 Puzzle of Personality Mr. E. Haldeman-Julius has 
218 Essence of the Talmud chosen more Best Sellers than 
228 Plain Talks With Husbands any editor in the history of 
and Wives. Ellis printing. His goal is the 
271 Is Death Inevitable? sale of a billion books. Will 
286 Prostitution in the Ancient he seach this etgestive? Look 
World — = ng bod ter Cree. 
rights he edited—every boo 
287 Best Jokes About Doctors on this page—and judge for 
297 Be Wood Religion? yourself. 
ceCabe 
Ho ir = pe ign seatee 
47 300k of Riddle Rimes 
364 How to Argue Logically 697 4,000 bear Often Mis- 
67 How to Improve Your pronouncec 
: Guaversation 703 Physiology Self Taught 
374 Psychology of Suicide 704 Facts About Palmistry 
375 Love Story of an Old Maid 705 100 Professions for Women 
377 Psychology of Joy and 710 Botany for Beginners 
‘ Sorrow 715 Auction Bridge for 


$83 Prostitution in the U. 8. Beginners 


403 Facts You Should Know 717 Modern Sexual Morality 
About Music 724 Burbank Funeral Oration. 
411 Facts About Phrenology Judge Lindsey 
414 Art of Being Happy 726 Facts About Venereal 
431 U. S. Commercial Geog- Jiseases 
raphy 727 Psychology of Affections 
439 My 12 Years in a Monas- 730 Mistresses of Today 
tery. McCabe 731 Mental Differences of Men 
440 Baseball; How to Play. is and Women 
446 Psychology of Religion 734 Book of Useful Phrases 
447 Auto-Suggestion: How It 759 How to Conquer Stupidity 
Works ret hoe Foy pommeteey 
4 -Sugges 768 est Jokes About Lawyers 
432 Diet og og 773 Good Habits and How to 
467 Evolution Made Plain as Form Them 
473 Lives of Chorus Girls 775 First Aid for Investors 
475 Develop Sense of Humor 777 Riddle of Human Behavior 
479 How N. Y. Girls Live 781 Catholicism and Sex 
488 How Not to be a Wall- 782 Psycho-Analysis: Mind and 
Flower ody 
491 Psychology for Beginners 784 Ascooiiees Tests in Psycho- 
493 Novel Discoveries Se nalysis 
501 How to Tie All. LAs er a 789 Digest of U. S. Marriage 
Knots and Divorce Laws 


503 Short History of Civil War 899 Sex, in Psycho Analysis 

“ e 801 A Rapid Calculator 
ad Set Clarence 804 Freud on Sleep and Sexual 
518 How to Make Candy areene 


Scandals of Paris Life 
524 Death and Its Problems Vic’ ‘ t 
529 Woman the Criminal a oe 


810 
: ; hak Quotati 
Ss speareg uo 0) 
536 What Women Beyond 40 8 ? Her Burning Becret a 
Should Know 819 Book of Strange Murders 
556 Hints on Etiquette 820 
821 
822 
823 


Jokes About Married Life 
557 Is the Moon a Dead World? 


Improve Your Vocabulary 
603 The Electron Theory 


Rhetoric Self Taught 


606 How to Play Chess - 9 
609 Are the Planets Inhabited? oe as Seentine Se 
627 Short History of the Jews 835 Handbook of Useful Tables 
629 Handbook of Legal Forms 841 Future of Religion 
tap Gczman-English Dictionary = §42 Best Jokes of 1925 
’ os 48S 7) » 
lish Words eee 843 Com Tee Contwel Conduct ? 
644 Women Who Lived for Love ogra Ney 
645 Confidential Chats with - eS ee eotueslietad 
048 Wives 846 Womanhood: Facts of Life 
as Sexual Rejuvenation 847 How to Play Card Games 
+44 What Boys Should Know 850 Bad Habits and How to 
54 What Young Men Should Break Them 
85 |, Know 851 Bible Myths and Legends 
55 What Young Women Should 853 How to Know the Songbirds 
656 Know 855 How to Write Letters 
5 What Married Men Should ose Arithmetic Self Tought. 1 
57 Arithmetic Self Taught. 2 
657 What Married Women 858 Psychology of Leadership 
65 Should Know 862 German Self Taught 
; 8 Toasts for all Occasions 864 Chats With Husbands 
61 Neurotic America and the 869 Best Jokes of 1927 
679 Sex Impulse 872 Manual Parliamentary Law 
Chemistry for Beginners 876 Curiosities of Mathematics 
681 Spelling Self Taught 877 French Cooking for 
682 Grammar Self Taught Amateurs 
ane Punctuation Self Taught 879 Best Jokes About Preachers 
87 U. 8. Constitution 882 Psychology of Character 


88 Teeth and Mouth Hygiene Building 
889 Woman’s Sexual Life 883 Debate on Capital Punish- 


+4 Man’s Sexual Life ment. Clarence Darrow 
91 Child’s Sexual Life. 884 Debate on Prohibition. 
896 How to Pronounce Froper Darrow 

Names 889 Jokes About Kissing 


Haldeman-Julius Publications, Dept. A-54 


3 
3 
3 
143 
143 
144 
2 Origin of Human Race 

$3 Insects and Men; Instinct Vs. 144 
Reason. Clarence Darrow. 144 

56 Dictionary of U. S. Slang 
145 
145 
14 
14 
147 


Intelligence: How to 

Test It 
Can Man Know God? 
Facts About Graphology 
Wild Women of Broadway 
Character Reading from 


0 

2 

5 

8 

‘aces 

0 Do We Live Forever? 

: End of the World. McCabe 
0 
1 














891 Your Talent and How to 1231 Best Jokes of 1926 59 Psychology of Criminal 
_ _ Develop It 1233 Better Meals for Less 60 American Statistics 
893 500 Riddles Money How to Become Mentally 
894 How to Advertise 1238 Beginning Married Life Superior 
895 Astronomy for Beginners Right 1475 Best Jokes of 1928 
896 Wages of Sin 1239 Party Games for 1476 What You Should Know 
901 Woman: Eternal Primitive Grown-Ups About Your Sensations 
902 Dictionary of Foreign Words 1241 Outline of U. 8. History 1477 How Glands Affect 
903 All About Syphilis 1242 Care of Skin and Hair Personality 
904 Sex Symbolism. Fielding 1244 How to Write Love Letters 1480 Causes of World War 
910 Is pate Worth Living? beg Bost Hobo Jokes 1481 The New Immorality 
arro 247 Psychology of Lov F 
911 Is dfankind Progressing? Hate are ore eae ety ay Fuseceare Gs Wrong 
Mlarence Darrow 1249 Best Jokes About Lovers 1493 Wine, 
964 How to Be Happy Though 1250 Companionate Marriage 1496 Senual pany gn Boss, 
Married - 1251 What Do You Know? 1497 Companionate Divorce 
966 Rational Sex Ethics 1257 How to Become Citizen 1498 U. Sex Questionnaire 
972 Book of Popular Jokes 1278 Ventriloquism Self Taught 1500 Why I Am an Agnostic. 
975 Cleopatra and Her Loves. 1279 Side Show Tricks Clarence Darrow ‘ 
984 Harmony Self Taught 1285 Gamblers’ Crooked Tricks 1501 Mussolini_and the Pope 
986 How to Talk and Debate 1292 Best Short Stories of 1928 1503 Effective English in ane 
987 Art of Kissing 1311 Real Aims of Catholicisi Speech 
988 The Art of Courtship 1316 er" se Ngo 1504 Overcome Self-Conscious- 
995 How to Play the Piano 1317 a of Modern Youth ness 
997 Recipes Home Cooking — of U. 8. Consti- 1508 Facts about Poisons 
9 zatin Self Taught Race an 1513 8 8 ; J - 
1000 Wonders of Radium 1318 Case For and Against “Seed ihea” atin! 
1003 How to Think Logically 1320 ee ee ination 1514 Edison's Inventions 
1004 How to Save Money 7391 Posen pg a Husband 1516 Facts about Gonorrhea 
1005 How to Enjoy Orchestra 333 Cel oe 1523 to Avoid Catching 
nha cphtusie 322 omtessious of a Modern net Vonerens Piscnsss 
‘hildren’s Games a4 og _ : an We Follow Jesus 
1007 Revolt Against Religion. 1329 oe See Seely. Today? 
1008 Origin of Religion. McCabe : arene Darrow 1532 Don Quixote 
1009 Typewriting Self Taught 330 Facts About Digestion 1534 How to Test Urine 
1010 Amateur Magic Tricks 33 Common Sense of Health 1535 How to Throw a Party 
1011 French-English Dictionary 37 Breakdown of Marriage 1536 Facing Death Fearlessly 
1012 Best Negro Jokes 39 Crooked Financial Schemes 1538 Rational Sex Code 
1013 Best Irish Jokes 0 How to Get a Job 1542 Who Started World War? 
1014 Best American Jokes 1 Unusual Menus ay Se tperikeset 
1015 Comte Dialect Poems 2 Typical Love Problems ot Jo See Cae 
1018 Humorous Limericks : arriage 5 
1020 Why I Am an Infidel. 9 Life of Lindbergh 1548 Cuties Cok Beck 
Luther Burbank 1 How to Get Ahead - pad ig 2 er R ervousness 
1021 Italian Self Taught 54 Book of Similes 468.6: Micarotias For the Meart 
1023 Popular Recitations 8 How to Make Wills 1555 Rules for Success in 
1030 World’s Great Religions 7 W a h ~e Know Business 
1049 How to Sing 8 How to Acquire Good 1556 How Gan Gives Health 
1051 Cause an Nature of laste : . 1559 Can. ped Guanes Human 
7enius e Nature 
1052 Nature of Instinct and 1359 Is Birth Control a Sin? 1563 Marvels of Sunlight 
Zmotions 1360 Pocket Cook Book 1565 Catholicism and the 
1053 Guide to N. Y. Strange hed — — 1566 H Bg agg cnn I 
Sections o0e is me 5 ow to Conduct Love 
1056 Devil’s Dictionary. + aw for Auto-Owners ” Affair 
Ambrose Bierce 365 How to Build Vocabulary 1568 Full Text Edison’s Scholar- 
1061 Human Origin of Morals EH Bean of Good People ship Questionnaire 
1062 Humoresque. Fannie Hurst 376 ghey 1569 Boccaccio—Lover of Love 
1964 Simplicity of Radio Mash s vs 
1065 Lives of U. 8. Presidents aos fe Ger ee 
1069 Conquest of Fear 382 Is Our Civilization Over- iow to Order: 
1070 = to wiem Nervous 1385 Defense of Devil Just list titles desired by num- 
1074 PR tne — 1388 Are the Clergy Honest? ber. Order at least 20 books 
1078. Sdorain in Gece end ieee a Hane . Can and enclose rye J onde, check 
p 392 mnfessions o tol¢ or currency at rate o' 0 books 
1079 Re a, Digger for $1—-minimum order $1. we 
Religion McCabe 1395 Tnesomsoncons Personal Prepay postage and ship at once 
. Magnetism Prepaid o yhen 
1082 Best Jewish Jokes 1412 Stories of Tramp Life cullttens  aaeaine” estan 
1084 Did Jesus Ever Live? 1413 My Prison Days Save real money by sending cash 
1088 Truth About Mussolini aie eee with order. (No C. 0. D. or- 
1089 Common Sense of Sex 42 hy Wives Leave Home ders can be sent to Canada or 
1091 Facts About Cancer 1421 How to Get a Divorce foreign countries; these must 
1092 Simple Beauty Hints 1426 Foot Troubles Corrected remit by international postal 
1093 Amusing Puns 1428 Unusual Love Affairs money order.) 
1094 Insanity Explained Aa errr 
ison premmeey: a to Uge Tt a 
§ uzzles and Brain Teasers 
1108 Spanish Bnatish Dictionary! Use This Simple Order Form for 
Spanish Se aught 
1111 Prostitution in the 4 Popular Copyrights 
4118 sreaeeres, Wreeve , i 
3 Love from Many Angles 
1122 Degradation of Woman ; HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, 
3 Facts About Puritan Morals vl i 
1134 On the Bum sie Dept. A-547, Girard, Kansas. 
26 Eating for Healt Enclosed please find $............... which is payment at the 
130 The Dark 8s. McC 
tee ee ee oe mR abe ; rate of 20 books for $1 for the following popular copyrights which 
Modern World ' I have listed by number on the lines below. 
1138 What Atheism Means 1 
1139 Photography Self Taught 
1144 Truth About Jesuits. DT cad pas xe belk.b's 66 mp ane sires Dee ee ae raseey scare eet 
McCahe ' 
1148 Sexual Crimes in U. 8. Law 1 
1164 Unlovely Sin. Ben Hecht Gt reas teen. Oe KPa 1000 C OS pine oF O% ole se Gee eeN ee 4 6 ep ss 
1167 Sinister Sex, ete. Hecht i 
1174 How to Write Business 1 
Letters PULTE TEES SSSR Serene eee eee e nee e renee ene eeeee estes 
1176 A Mad Love. Frank Harris 
1204 Dict. of Musical Terms ' 
1206 How to Swim BES ca. ode WW 410 obra Wie MOIS es Wigs Wee-bincs Siew ea aaa ee 
1207 French Self Taught ' 
1208 Success Easier Than ' 
Vellure PCT E Eee eee teen eee teeter eee e erent eee oe 
1209 Charming Hostess: 1 
* Entertainment Guide ix 
1210 Mathematical Oddities IIE. i. ac. c'siaivinte 955.505 00S 4 ad ee we < bos 44 ha Reae ee . 
1216 Italian-English Dictionary 
1221 Facts About Will Power ' e 
1225 How to Avoid Marital | NOD «50 65-0 00b3 04S 29NES Hee e eee ek eae cceees ° oe 
Discord i] 
1228 Jokes About Drunks ' city State 
a ibin bi din ipiat lad piu: 4b aceie gees a ae erry re 
7 Girard Kansas | Note: If there 1s not enough room on this blank to list all the 
5 5 * numbers you want, please write them on another sheet of paper. 
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If 


THe Next 6 Bie Numpers | Lok 


You Have Half a Million Books 
And Nothing to Do but Read— 


Perhaps You Don’t Need The Golden Book 


sys if you, like all the rest of us, are a busy person with neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to search through vast libraries, through new books and old, through this magazine 
and that, to find those entertaining, stimulating pieces of writing that are really worthy of your 


attention—THEN YOU’LL APPRECIATE THE GOLDEN BOOK. 


If you like to make your hours of reading really count, if you care for reading in which you 
go adventuring, in which romance lurks in old forms and new, in which you follow new paths 
of thought and discover fresh beauty and beloved personalities—THEN YOU’LL FIND 
RICH TREASURE IN THE GOLDEN BOOK. 


Here is a magazine, not made from the cheap creations of unseasoned writers, but from the 
selected best of the world’s greatest authors. The Golden Book runs the whole gamut of bril- 
liance, from the most talked of moderns to the most inspired masters. In each issue you will 
find the same supreme and thrilling satisfaction in the authors chosen to bring you the best 


in FICTION, DRAMA, POETRY, ESSAYS, HUMOR, and PERSONALITIES. 


Wouldn’t you appreciate a magazine that was a standard of literary quality and yet wasn’t 
“heavy”? A magazine of such variety that it satisfies every taste and moodP Would you value 
a literary diet that would make you a more attractive person—a more knowing person when 
the conversation turns to writers, books or critics? 







For On y $1.00 





_ 
THE Go_pEN Book MacazZIne, 4 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York. j 
Enclosed find $1.00, for which send the Golden i Here is your special opportunity to test 
Book for Six months to the address below. { the merits of this new kind of story mag- 
| azine that brings you each month a 
Name eee eeese eres esses eee eeeseeseeeeeeeeseeeeeee ‘ golden feast of all that’s most worth 
reading. A six months’ introductory 
DY: -. inp cciesbeuretbeneensaneueamenee evens cihecrintion to the Golden Bock 4 
elicla iii ice ciighb is tatty caw iniels winieiaieaearanaaiaemane \ cost you only $1.00 if you use the coupon 

ww-4-31 
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.-- the 5 year achievement 
of DOUBLEDAY-DORAN 


UPPOSE a group of 

internationally - known 
authorities sat in your 
living room. They are 
awaiting your instruc- 
tions before starting 
to make the kind of 
encyclopedia that would 
please you most. Here is what you would 
probably say to them: 

“Make it interesting—the kind of book 
that I will want to go to. Put the world’s 
knowledge down as if it were happening 
today, as if it were appearing in this morn- 
ing’s paper. Write it in a dramatic form 
which will compel my interest. Base it on 
Anatole France’s remark, ‘It is only by 
amusing oneself that one can learn. In order 
that knowledge be properly digested, it must 
be swallowed with good appetite.’ 

“And,” you would go on, “see that it is 
so complete that I will quickly find what I 
want to know. But do not make it so formid- 
able that it will be forbidding. Have it 
beautifully and thoroughly pictured so that 
I will be intrigued into its pages, and so 
that even the most difficult subjects will, 
through pictures, be rade crystal-clear. 
Make it up-to-date, covering the new dis- 
coveries of science now so much a part of 
my daily life. Verify its accuracy and en- 
gage the help of the world’s specialists. 

“Then,” you would say, “let your work be 
attractively and durably bound into a set 
which will fit conveniently into any home or 
modern apartment. And, lastly, make the 
price well within my reach so that I will 
no longer be without a good encyclopedia 
merely because ‘it costs too much!’ ” 

Who but one of the largest general book 
publishers in the world could have carried 


199. 





out such orders? And now the largest 
one in America has at last completed 
this very task! To accomplish it 
Doubleday, Doran and Company has 
given five years of time and unstint- 
edly of its great resources in men and 
money. 

The completion of this great work 
is here announced—the New Kind of 
Encyclopedia that you yourself would 


New Kind of Encyclopedia... 





Some of the World-Famous Contributors 


Jeremiah Jenks, 
economist. ° 
Arthur Thomson, 
scientist. 





HELEN KELLER 
Frank Parsons, 
New School of 
Fine and Applied 
Art. Stark Young, 
dramatic critic. 


JOUM GALSWORTHY 
Ernest Thompson 
Seton and Wil- 
llam Beebe, nat- 
uralists. 


WENRY FORD 
Edward A. Filene, 
merchant. Irving }} 
T.Bush, Bush Ter- jj 
minal Co. Frank 
Presbrey, Pioneer 
in Advertising. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE 
Robert Moton, 
President of Tus- 
kegee Institute. 
Flinders Petrie, 
archeologist. 


ELINU ROOT 
John Holladay 
Latane, historian. 
Lewis E. Lawes, 
Warden of Sing 





have ordered! 











Sing. 








DOUBLEDAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


You wanted a new and fascinating ap- 
proach to the world’s knowledge. Here 
it is—in dramatic pages that will excite 
and hold your interest. You wanted pic- 
tures. Here are 10,000 of them—clear photo- 
graphic halftones, gorgeous full-color plates. 

You wanted completeness. Here are 
28,000 articles, 5,700,000 words—all in ten 
convenient, compact volumes. You wanted 
authoritativeness. The impressive list of 
the editors of this new work and the con- 
tributors mentioned in the panel above give 
the answer. 


You wanted up-to-dateness. The presses 
have just stopped. And finally, you wanted 
a price that would not inconvenience you. 
You have terms so easy that all cause for 
further delay in getting a good encyclopedia 
is ended! 


Ten attractive and durably bound volumes 
containing 10,000 illustrations, most of them 


halftones made from actual photographs, and 
full-color plates. 28,000 separate articles. 
5,700,000 words, 277 maps. The five-year 


achievement of America’s largest general book 
publisher—Doubleday, Doran §8 Company, Inc. 





The result is an achievement which 
sparkles with a new freshness—a freshness 
which cannot justly be described in this an- 
nouncement. To enable you to get the full 
import of this entirely new viewpoint in the 
preparation of an encyclopedia, the pub- 
lishers would like to send you (of course, 
without cost or obligation) an interesting 
booklet of sample pages. 


Where Shall We Send Your Copy 
of This Free Booklet? 


Simply mailing the coupon below will bring you this 
large booklet of sample pages, many of them in full 
color. It will also tell you about the attractive terms 
on which this new work may be purchased—terms so 
easy that the ownership of this encyclopedia involves 
no financial strain whatever. hen a house of the 
size and integrity of DOUBLEDAY- DORAN puts 
five years of time and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in a project, you will realize that the final achieve- 
ment is something with which you should be thoroughly 


familiar. Your name 
and address on the 
coupon below will 


bring this booklet and 
all the facts by return 
mail. Tear off and send 
this coupon at once. 
Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., Dept. E54, 
Garden City, New 
York. 





Doubleday, 

Doran & Co., Inc. 
Dept. E-54 

Garden City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 
obligation of any kind, your illustrated booklet 
containing sample pages and full facts about 
Doubleday’s Encyclopedia. 
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The HOW, the WHERE, and the WHEN 
of Profitable Business 


[ EXxcELLENT 
mm Goop 
== Fair 

BB Quer 


FTER the right product has 

been made at the right price, 
the HOW of selling it profitably 
lies in determining the WHERE 
and the WHEN of the market. 


The WHERE of profitable busi- 
ness is only partially geograph- 
ical. A research of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce shows 
that 237 counties in the country, 
only 8% of the total, do 81% of 
all industrial purchasing. Another 
research of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce shows that 10% of 
all manufacturing establishments 
in the country do 78% of all busi- 


ness and employ 70% of all 
workers. 
Thus, concentration in areas 


where purchasing power is great- 
est and further concentration 
among the larger establishments 
in these areas constitute the 
WHERE of profitable business. 


The WHEN of profitable busi- 
ness is both actual and psycho- 
logical. The FORBES Map of 
Business Conditions shows where 
business is actually good. The 


FORBES 


Published twice a vnonth. Sold at newsstands. 









































N.Mexs 


WHEN of profitable business is 
determined also by the mental 
attitude of managing executives. 


Readers of FORBES are given 
not only the facts of business but 
forecasts of economic, sociolog- 
ical, and financial trends as they 
affect the future. And, in addition 
to supplying facts and forecasts, 
FORBES is edited with the in- 
tent to rouse men to action. The 
reading of FORBES impels ex- 
ecutives to conquer circumstance 
and carry out aggressive and in- 
telligent business development 
programs. The editorial pages of 
FORBES determine the actual 
and_ psychological WHEN of 
profitable business. 


For an economical and effective 
advertising program to sell prod- 
ucts to commerce and industry, 
the advertising pages of FORBES 
are the HOW, the WHERE, and 
the WHEN of profitable busi- 
ness. Here is a market concen- 
trated among those who decide on 
purchases in large-volume con- 
cerns in preferred buying areas. 


core 


Send for facts on the HOW, the 
WHERE, and the WHEN of 
profitable business as indicated 
by the research of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce correlated 
with facts on FORBES circula- 
tion. Check the list for the ex- 
hibits you want. 





A. Dept. of Commerce survey of pre- 
ferred U. S. purchasing areas and 
FORBES circulation count in those 
areas. 


B. Summary of Dept. of Commerce sur- 
vey of concentration of manufacturing 
among large-volume concerns and rep- 
resentative list of concerns rated over 


$1,000,000 subscribing to FORBES. 
C. Reprint of FORBES Map of Business 
Conditions for past twelve months. 
FORBES WA 
120 5th Avenue, New York 
Name 


ee er ere Perr 


I oie aril diea bacs'o se. aechipaaia ee 
GI 5d Ses hee reteeincieérene 


BUSINESS, FINANCE, 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 


25c a copy. Annual subscription, 24 issues, $5.00. B. C. Forbes, Editor. 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL 


FOCH 


FERDINAND FOCH alone knew the whole story of 


the war. 


He commanded more men than any other 


man who ever lived, including the greatest army in 


American history. 
Allied Armies. 


He was the fusing force of all the 


His Memoirs—documented yet per- 


sonal, tactical yet vivid—admit us to the inner secrets 


of history’s greatest war. 





“Comparable with Caesar's Gallic Wars» 


The world has waited twelve 
years for this book. The 
N. Y. Times calls it ‘‘admir- 
able in construction and over- 
whelming in effect.” It com- 
plements the revelations of 


Illustrated. 


—Morning Post (London) 





all other war leaders, includ- 
ing the Memoirs of General 
Pershing. It is the final word 
on the World War from our 
greatest modern captain since 
Napoleon. 


$5 Doubleday, Doran 
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BOOKS TO CHALLENGE 


Thrills! 


WHEN THE 
DALTONS RODE 


By Emmett Dalton 


The true story of a famous 
outlaw gang, told by its only 
surviving member. $2.50 


DAUGHTER OF 
FU MANCHU 
By Sax Rohmer 


Limehouse again—the greatest 
“Fu Manchu ’’of themall! $2.00 


THE FIGHTING 
LIVINGSTONS 
By Leonard H. Nason 


Fast combat fiction. By the 
author of Sergeant Eadie. $2.00 


Praised! 


THE NAME OF 


ACTION 
By Graham Greene 


“A complete artist!” — Wm. 
Rose Benet. $2.50 


THE LION 
TOOK FRIGHT 
By Louis Marlow 


“Quiet lethal satire.” —Arnold 
Bennett. $2.00 


THE MAKING 
OF A LADY 
By Sara Haardt 


“Delicately satirical.” — Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford. $2.50 





New Novels 


THE WINDING LANE By Philip Gibbs 


This novel voices all our restless seeking. It questions our 
‘new freedom.” It challenges the whole structure of modern 
life. It is the most dynamic novel by the author of The Age 
of Reason and The Middle of the Road. $2.50 


ABOVE THE DARK TUMULT: An Adventure 
By Hugh Walpole 


A melodrama of Piccadilly as fantastic and enthralling as Mr. 
Walpole’s famous mystery, Portrait of a Man with Red Hair. 
$2.50 


THE FORGE By T. S. Stribling 


A saga of such people as have formed the backbone of nations. 
In Germany they are the Buddenbrooks—in England, the 
Forsytes—in America, the Vaidens, whose fortunes Mr. Strib- 


ling chronicles. More powerful, more provocative even than 
Birthright and Teeftallow. $2.50 


GRAND HOTEL By Vicki Baum 


International best-seller! ‘Excellent as the play is, the novel, 
written first, is better.” —Book-of-the-Month Club. 6th Edi- 
tion. $2.50 


THE RING OF THE LOWENSKOLDS 
By Selma Lagerlof 


A great modern trilogy by the first woman to win the Nobel 
Prize—completed with Anna Svard. $3.00 


MACKEREL SKY By Helen Ashton 


“The excellent things of Doctor Serocold are in this novel 
too!”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 


RENEE, LA VAGABONDE By Colette 


The story of a woman who valued her freedom too highly for 
marriage. By the author of Cheri and Mitsou. $2.50 
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THE MODERN MIND 


History in the Making 


THE DRY DECADE By Charles Merz 


An impartial history of prohibition. “It could have been 
adopted as the Wickersham Report and saved Uncle Sam half 
a million!”—Springfield Union. $3.00 


THE ONE-WAY RIDE By Walter Noble Burns 


The whole, true unbelievable story of Chicago’s bad men. Text 
for future history. By the author of The Saga of Billy the Kid. 
$2.50 


History Recently Made 


LIAISON By Brig.-Gen. E. L. Spears 


The deepest secrets of the Marne revealed by the British liaison 
officer to the 5th French Army. $5.00 


DAWES TO LOCARNO: 1924-1926 
By Viscount D’Abernon 


Third volume in the fascinating diary of the former British 
Ambassador to Germany. $5.00 


THE MEMOIRS OF RAYMOND 
POINCARE: Volume IV 


The first crises of invasion. Continuing a record of major 
importance in the literature of the war. Translated by Sir 
George Arthur. $5.00 





Diverting! 


BIG MONEY 
By P. G. Wodehouse 


“How the man does it is be- 

yond us!”—Judge. His funni- 

est book since Fish Preferred. 
$2.00 


THERE OUGHT 


TO BE A LAW 
By Nunnally Johnson 


Fourteen stories by “the Amer- 
ican Wodehouse.” A riot! 
$2.00 


WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN LAST 
By Beverley Nichols 


In his best Star-Spangled Man- 
ner. About women. A merci- 
less book! $2.50 


THE NIGHT LIFE 
OF THE GODS 
By Thorne Smith 


What happened when the gods 
hit Broadway—a ribald new 
novel by the author of The 
Stray Lamb. $2.50 











——— -ss=--------4 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Use this coupon if not conven- 
ient to call at your book store 








DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 





DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me at once the following books, 
for which I enclose $ 


plus 10c for postage on each 





& COMPANY, INC. 





Name. 





a al 


Garden City, New York 














| Address. 
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WHEN SCIMITAR 


CRASHED AGAINST BROADSWORD 


“*T will take Jerusalem as the 
Christians took it, sword in 
hand!’ cried Saladin; and 
within two months he had swept 
the Crusaders from the land 
they had held through genera- 


lions of éffort and bloodshed.” 


“More fascinating than 


“The cArabian Nights” . . . 























This book reveals the heroic story of 
the later 
Moslem reprisal which seared the face 
of civilization, and of that traffic— 
exchange of ideas—dramatic inter- 
course which helped to shape the be- 
ginnings of our modern world. 
new volume—The Flame of [slam—and 
the former one, The Crusades: Iron 
Men and Saints—one of our leading 
modern authorities on the East 
gives a stirring panorama of 
the march of inspired mul- 


Crusades—of the fierce 


In this 


titudes which forms one 

of the most flaming 
adventures in all 
history. 


Harold Lamb’s exciting chronicle of Iron Men . . 
Saints . . . and the Fury of the Moslems! 


This book tells the story of the first 
Christian kingdom in the Moslem 
world. It covers the second move- 
ment in the Crusades—a great world 
conflict in which individual leaders 
arose to take command on both sides. 


TWO GLAMOROUS 
CENTURIES 


Into it Mr. Lamb has compressed 200 
of the most magnificent and glamor- 
ous years of history—whose actual 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
aa 


happenings are as fantastic and some- 
times almost as incredible as stories 
out of The Arabian Nights. 


COLORFUL FIGURES 


No more magnificent gallery of his- 
toric men and women has ever been 
assembled than those here brought 
to life. ‘‘Iron men and saints,”’ such 
as Richard Coeur de Lion and St. 
Louis, King of France—Moslem 
chiefs like Saladin and fierce Baibars 
the Panther—crusading queens and 
exotic favorites such as Berengaria 








USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please mail me .... cop... 
of Islam, and .... cop.... 
I enclose $...... plus 10c for postage. 


of The Crusades, for which 


| 
| 
. of The Flame | 
| 
| 
| 
| 








—————————— 


of Navarre, Sybil, Queen of Jerusa- 
lem, Marguerite of Provence, and 
Pearl Spray, the beautiful young 
slave girl of Cairo. 


YOU SHOULD OWN 
THESE TWO VOLUMES 


Each is complete in itself. Together 
they cover the whole of the Crusades. 
They are two of the most thrilling 
books in modern literature. They 
belong in yours, as in every carefully 
selected library. 


THE CRUSADES 


(IRON MEN AND SAINTS) 


$3.00 


THE FLAME OF ISLAM 


(THE LATER CRUSADES) 


$4.00 


by Harold Lamb 
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Man’s FIRST STEP 


...was it taken 10 Million years ago? 


HEN Man’s fish-ancestors slowly turned 
W rtnetr fins into feet, crawled out upon the 

first dry land, and became lizards—they 
took the first ‘‘walk’’ in the world. But it required 
longer ages before their descendants learned to 
walk upright—and bequeathed their accomplish- 
ment to man. 


How wonderful that every toddling baby masters, in 
only a few months, an ability which took millions of 
years to develop! How amazing that his individual body 
Joes through—in the few months before his birth— 
stages of evolution through which Man himself has gone 
in millions of years. This little unborn man thus becomes 
in turn a single-celled Amoeba—a fish-like creature with 
ills—a four-legged lizard with a tail—a monkey-like 
fellow with long arms and a fuzzy coat—and a last 
enters the world as a human baby! 


Just Out—This Story of All Things Living 
As Only H. G. Wells Can Tell lel 


Immediately after the publication of his ‘‘Outline of 
History’ png ge | the march of human Events—Mr. 
Wells began the exhaustive research for its companion- 
work ‘‘The Science of Life’’—which widens the focus and 
reviews the continuous development of Life itself! In 
the 5-year task of writing it he had the collaboration of 
the scientist, Julian S. Huxley, and his own son, the 
physiologist, G. P. Wells. 


So impossible is it to describe (in this short announce- 
ment) the vast panorama of life so fascinatingly unrolled 
in this new four-volume ‘‘Science of Life’ that only an 
examination of the ng A themselves will enable you to 
appreciate .y¥ scope. r this purpose the pub ishers 
now extend to you the ‘setviens of five days’ free ex- 
amination in your own home! 








Do You Know— 


What is paras toour “‘wisdom 
teeth” 

What 19th century discovery equals 
Darwinism in importance? 

What insect “‘invented”’ scissors? 

How many minutes we can live 
without oxygen? 

That the lungs use as much 

blood per minute as all the rest 

of the body? 

That toads have practicing 

“‘midwives”? 

Why man “dies’’ while 
bacteria are ‘“‘immor- 
tal”? 

Why life in the modern 

world changes 10,000 

times faster than at any 

previous period? 

































Ears as Longas 
He fonts fon hes ene one 
organ which we lack— 


5 — the ‘‘lateral line,’’ run- 
Only This Age Could Face These Facts =. aotroue. 
Many of the prestent puzzles of life are at last yielding 
their secrets to the relentless searchlight of modern > 
science. Indeed, ouane of these facts could not have been nm 
tolerantly faced by other ages if they had been discov- person, takes on a keener zest, a deeper meaning. His : Ze Had 
ered before present days! conversation, even upon the most ordinary topics, is en- 


riched. His interest in everything around him is stim- 

But this age does not merely wish to accept life: it ulated—and he in turn becomes more interesting and 

wishes to understand it. Gone is the intolerance which stimulating to others. : 

persecuted Galileo and abused Darwin. This generation : crawled up from the 

wants answers to the riddles of life—now told as only The reading of these four volumes is like putting | a Gow Did Birds Get Their primeval mud. 

Mr. Wells can tell them! liberal and popular scientific education into your life. {vingit We still. do not 
And—for your own self-improvement—to whose words quired 
















wi id | d 
'. would you rather listen than to Wells’! fo use them. This picture 
A New Breadth of View— of running and Darachut- 
In Four Vol nr, Wells has given these years to this project because ES Esnriiaag ne 
e believes that a really liberal knowledge of why we are Wron; 
n Four olumes what we are is the greatest force for self-improvement West's tein Wart 
In fact, a knowledge of what modern science can teach and personal happiness. He gives you the background of The violence or calmness 


of our everyday actions 
Can We Make ™#Y yy much about 
The mere sending of the coupon below will bring you, LifetRecent, ex- wastes motion, having no 

for FREE EXAMINATION, this amazing new Story of Ranmenss wher balance of control. 

All Things hi ey | life’s myriad forms and mys- cell, have been 

terious phenomena, the flerce age-old struggle to live, 

the sources of the equipment which is inherited or ac- Peet nye act of 

quired for existence—and how, out of this, emerges the f9iston‘is closely 
ominant species, Man, with the marks of his own imitated by th 


nnouncing > origin still upon and within him! tt? bythe 
the Companion -Work to his 
re cela 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY aay ee 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


THE STORY OF ALL THINGS LIVING 


us about ourselves has become an important part of all life in order to help you make more of your own! 
one’s ‘“‘personal background.’’ Everyday life, to such a 


The First T: ker in she Wor World 
—From the 











Four beautiful volumes 6}” by 9}. Durably 


eal 
bound in black vellum cloth, stamped. Enclosed 
in attractive container. 1548 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated with 337 drawings. Colored frontis- 
pieces. 64 black-and-white half-tone illustrations. £ Ss 


JULIAN S. HUXLEY and G. P. WELLS 


. Wells (who has always been interested in bicleay) Fy at Boral Col- 
ont > Science under the great Thos. Huxley—took of Bachelor of 
Science at London Ste = Biology for Ses — 

on two soeratere wete Jul Huxley, grandson of Thos. Huxley, and 





P. Wells, his own Mr. Huxley occupied the by 4 of Zoology, King’s 
Collere end holds the Fuilerian Chair of Physiol t The 7 gl Thsittution. 
Wells took First Honors in Natural Science at sebeiége and is 





eh at University College, London. 


Send for 5 Days’ Free Examination 


=z. 


Dept Se Ganden & Co., Inc. 





Dept. 54, Garden City, N. Y. | The o Felensing of the First Edition money, and read ‘The Science of 
ease send me H. G. Wells’ “The Science of Sets “Th fence of ae began Life’ for § days. Then, if this ‘Story 
| tit t * in four volumes. After 5 days’ free examina- only San. 30, 1931. Requests for these of All Things Living’’ fascinates you 
ton a wa either make me first $2 payment and | Pirst Edition sets on awe Examination as much as we are sure it will, send 
ine rH poy the the Pave on terms of sf monthly: for are now being filled in exact order of _— your first pa . - 
pod $12.) or I will return the | their receipt. The response to the first ance may be paid on terms of 
you and pay maths ng. announcement has been tremendous. month for 5 months. If you are not 
Name Only those who act promptly will ob- delighted with the books, return 
| aN onatans ce sss sndvawpesbeelicemeweeomeeen a my First Editions. and forget the matter. Sign and mail 
| ee eS ee ert. ee Oe | Send the coupon at once— without this coupon—without money—today! 
Ea RARER ee | Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Dept. 54, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Let Experts Help You 
With Your Garden-OnxcYearFree 











ROM the moment you mail the 

coupon on this page your garden- 

ing problems are solved. Every 
question you can possibly ask will be 
answered; every move you plan to make 
can be discussed ex- 


Eminent Gardening Authority 
for Your Guidance 
Mr. Leonard F. Barron, F. R H.S. and 


a groupof famous specialistshave written 
down for you what they 





haustively with the 


have learned in years of 


greatest garden authori- 
ties in America. 

The National Garden 
Association will aid 
both amateur and pro- 
fessional gardeners to 
solve their problems by 
giving authoritative ad- 
vice on the cultivation 
and care of flowers and 
plants, lawns, trees and 
shrubs. 


Co-operating Societies 
Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists 
Society of Little Gardens 
Ontario Horticultural Association 
American Iris Society 
American Dahlia Society 


National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild 


Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association 


The Agassiz Association 
National Horticultural Association 
The School Nature League 
American Forestry Association 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 


experience in garden 
planning and culture. 
Through the National 
Garden Association they 
offer you their knowl- 
edge—at your own time 
and your own conven 
ience—in the six com- 
pact readable volumes 
of The Garden Library. 


PLANNING YOUR 
GARDEN by W. S. 





You need no longer 








envy the owner of a 

smooth green lawn—a beautiful rose 
bed—or a productive vegetable garden. 
You too, may enjoy fresh, succulent 
vegetables from your own soil. Mem- 
bership in this organization will reduce 
your loss of bulbs, cuttings and plants 
to the absolute minimum. 

As a member you are entitled to write 
to Leonard Barron, F. R. H. S., the Presi- 
dentof the Association and Horticultural 
Editor of The American Home Magazine, 
for advice on your individual garden 
problems. Mr. Barron will give you the 
benefits of his years of experience and 
specialized training in every branch of 
horticulture. 


Rocers. Including 32 

Model Garden plans. 

LAWN MAKING by Lgonarp Bar- 
RON. Lawns, greens, sods, grasses, 
weed elimination. 


 ptbctgy bl ee ce A ce i ee i i Re Bee el 
THE NATIONAL GARDEN ASSOCIATION 
Dept. G-14, Garden City, New York l 

Please send me, postage prepaid, “The Garden Library” ] 

in six volumes, for my inspection, and enroll me FREE as 

I a member of your Association, with full privileges men- l 
tioned above. 4 

{ If I decide to keep the set, I will send you $1.85 as first i 
payment, and $2.00 a month for four months (total $9.85). 

4 Otherwise I will return the set within five days. 


l PRRs vccccdscevevcccnsspesetsusucuatensserens 4 
PI. sccttduttéseviseheastendees teaaninnian i 

j 
| Nd depweleanbeuerequuue wed te GE a cewededens i 


FLOWER GROWING by Lzonarp 
Barron. Proper, time tested methods 
of raising flowers. 

ROSES and HOW TO GROW THEM, 
by J. H. McFartanp. Complete in- 
formation on rose culture. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN by 
AvotepH Krux. Practical methods 
of vegetable growing for both amateur 
and professional. 

HOUSE PLANTS by Parker J. BARNzES. 
How to surround yourself with flowers 
the year round. 


FREE—A Year’s Membership and 
a Handsome Enrollment Certificate 


The National Garden Association 
wishes to double its membership (already 
high in the thousands) by this Spring. So 
to those who subscribe at once to “The 
Garden Library,” the Association has ar- 
ranged to give a low special price. At the 
same time, they will be enrolled as a full 
Member of The National Garden Associa 
tion for one year, absolutely FREE. And 
as proof of this membership, each will re- 
ceive also FREE, a handsome enrollment 
certificate bearing his or her name. 


SEND NO MONEY 
5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION! 
By merely filling in and mailing, without money, 
the coupon alongside at once, The Garden Library 
will be sent to you, all charges prepaid. Examine 
it for five full days—then make your decision. 


The National Garden Association 
Dept. G-14 Garden City, New York 
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the VEE ;, 


and 90 other $250 
to $5 BEST SELLERS 


‘nly 














Haunch, Paunch and Jowl 








18. *—Samuel —. 
‘ormer price, $3.00 
19.2 Fa Ouiine of History— 
G. b= 


r price, $5.0 
20 The Story. "of go 
*will D a, 


i r price, $5.00 
21 Recellections | ome Letters of 
*General Robert E. Lee— 
Captain Robert E. Lee 
Former peice, $5.00 
22 The Life of Pasteur — D. 
Vallery-Radot. 
Former price, $3. ” 
Bridge—Sidney 8 4 
* Lenz. Former price, $2.50 
26. Transition—Will Durant. 
Former price, $3.00 


25. Lenz on 


27 Lincoln’s Own Stories—An- 

*thony Gross. For.price, $2.00 

28 By Camel and Car to the 

*Peacock Throne.—E. Alex- 

ander Powell. For. pr., $3.00 

29 A Seoene Book of Operas— 

*Henry E. Krehbie 

Former price, $2.25 

: Four Months Afoot in Spain 
*—Harry A. Franck. 

Former price, $3.00 











Full 






Library Size 32. Trapping Wild Animals — 
Star Dollar Books * Charles Bares. 
are each 51%4 by 844 4 ‘ormer price, $2.50 
inches, full- a ol books, 33. Faery mm of the South 


* Seas—Hall and Nordhoff. 
Former price, $4.00 
The New Book of Etiquette 


ha -- ely in 


35. 


\. —Lillian F naavany , 94.00 

e - price, 
_- A, 36. Bird Neighbors — Neltje 
of best sellers aa Blanchan. For. price, $5.00 
within reach of 37 The Autobiography of Ben- 


— Cellini—Translated 
by J. Adgneven aie aah 
ice, $8.50 


38. Now It can Be *rold Philip 
* Gibbs. Former price $3.00 
1 You Can’t Print That— 10 Understanding Human Na- 9 The Log of the Sun—Wil- 
*George Seldes. *ture—Alfred Alder. *liam Beebe. For. price, $6.00 


Former price, $4.00 

2, The Gangs of New York— 
Herbert Asbury. 

Former price, $4.00 

3. Zhe On Cradle of the Deep— 


Former price, $3.50 

11 Companionate Marriage — 

*Judge Ben B. cenaaey and 
as Evan: 

‘ormer "price, $3.00 


40. “‘Dawgs’’—Charles Wright 
Gray. Former price, $2.50 
4] Mystic Isles of the South 

* Seas—Frederick O’Brien. 
ormer price, $5.00 


J The Right to Be Happy— Adventures of an African 
4,6 cae nag Maal og Po nrna 12. Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 42. *Slaver — Captain Theodore 
Howe. Former price, $5.00 Former pee. +. 00 Canot. Former price, $4.00 
Science Remaking the World 13. Cleepatra—Claude Ferval. 44, Vagabond Journey Around 
5, Bete —Otis W Caldwell Sad Ede Former price, $2.50 **+the | World — Harry | A. 
win E. ¥ & 14 Francois Villon — D. Franck. Former price, $4.00 
— lace rice, $2.50 * Wyndham ews. 5. Catherine the Great—Kath- 

Autobi Pp . Former price, $5. .- *erine Anthony. 
6.4 = setanhy of Benjamin 15. Brightest "Africa Carl E Former price, $4.00 


ranklin, a price, $2.00 


* Akeley. Former price, $2. 50 46. he Story ¢ Mankind — 

Ls . Book of “Operas-—Henry 16,2018 and His Time—Mat- 9 Hendrik Van Loon. 
E. Krenbicl, For. price, $2.50 *thew Josephson. Former price, $5.00 
8.8 Peters of the Deep—Lowell ormer price, $5.00 47.2 Tramping on Life — Harry 
mas. For. price, $2.50 tory of Religion—Charles Kemp. ormer price, $3.00 


17.3 Francis Potter. 


Edge of the Jungle—William 
9 Hage « Former price, $5.00 


8.05 Denatured Africa — Daniel 
Former price, $2.00 


. Streeter. For. pr., $2.50 


DAYS’ FREE 


SEND NO MONEY EXAMINATION 


(OR SEE THEM Soares BOOKS ARE SOLD) 
any STORE THAT SELLS BOOKS WIL making this FREE EXAMINATION OFFER. 
LAD TO SHOW YOU ALL THESE TITLES hut Read the books for 5 days. Then send us only 


it you are not near one, use the coupon to mark $1.00, plus 10c posers for every title you keep. 
volumes you want—and mail it to us without If you do not admit that this is the biggest book 
money. Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. Pay value you ever saw, return the volumes and for- 
nothing in advance—nothing to postman. So con- et the matter. The editions et many titles are 


ent are we that STAR DOLLAR BOOKS offer Fimited—don’ ’t delay. GARDEN CITY PUBLISH- 
Lad & greater value for $1.00 than you can realize CO., Inc., Dept. 54, Garden City, New 
hout actually seeing for yourself, that we are York. 








49, Keeping Mentally Fit — 
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50. Six Years in the Malay 


Jungle—Carveth Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 
51. Up to Now—My Autobiog- 
"aphy—Alfred E. Smith. 
ormer price, $5.00 
52. The Saga of Billy the Kid 
—Walter — Burns, 
Former } gino $2.50 
53, Famous Trials of History— 
*Lord Birkenhead 
Former price, $4.00 
54, Understanding the Stock- 
——— Cragg. 
Former price, $2.50 
55. Fg i. of Fear—Basil 
ormer price, $2.00 
56. Traiiing for Power and 
“[aohership — Grenville 
Kleiser. Former price, $3.00 
.rhe New Decalogue of 
*Science—Albert E. Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
The Book of Woodcraft— 
*Ernest T. Seton 
former price, bay 00 
Nature’s Garden — ltje 
*Blanchan. For. price, NS 00 
62. My Life—Isadora Duncan 
— price, so 00 
nya 
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Road to Romance— 
*Richard ae ton 
rmer price, $5.00 
66 The Glorious Adventure— 
*Richard Halliburton. 
Former price, $5.00 
67 Henry the I 
*Hackett. For. price, 
71. Beggars of Life—Jim Tully. 
Former price, $3.00 
72,4 Laugh a Day Keeps the 
* Doctor gh Cobb. 


For rice, =. 50 

74.3 Liberty—Everett ean Mar- 
tin. Former price, $3.00 
79. Edison: The Man ae His 


*Work—G. 8S. Brya 
Former ‘price, $4.00 
The Meaning of a Liberal 
Education — Everett Dean 
Martin. Former price, $3.00 
82 Eminent Victorians—Lytton 
*Strachey. For. price, $3.50 
Revolt in the Desert—T. E. 
*Lawrence, For. price, $5.00 


81. 


86, Psychoanalysis and Love 
'e Andre Tridon. For. pr., $2. 50 
89 How to Live—Arnold Ben- 
*nett Former gees $5.00 
Abraham Lincoln — rd 
*Charnwood. For. price, $3.00 
92 Disraeli and Gladstone — 
eP. G. Soper. 
Former price, $3.50 
93. Creative Cippmtem —Edwin 
*E. Slosson. For. price, $3.00 
94, a of . ~ ‘Amazon 
Former } ai, $5.00 
96. Trader Horn — Aloysius P. 
Horn an ye Lewis. 
97.7 he Fruit of 
*Tree—Albert Edward 
g, Whi Former price, $3. 
98. hite Shadows in the South 
'* Seas—Frederick O’Brien. 
Former price, $5.00 
99 The Doctor Looks at Love 
"8 Life — Joseph Coe, 
Former ) a eee 
100. Bob. Son of Battle—Alfred 
* Oliphant, For. price, $2.50 
101.- — Compiled by 
echaries Wright Gray 
Former price, $2.50 
104 Count Luckner, the Sea 
*Devil—Lowell Thomas 
Former price. $2.50 
105 The Red Knight of Ger- 
*many—Floyd Gibbons. 
Former price, $2.50 
106 Why We Misbehave—Sam- 
*uel Schmalhausen. 
Former price, $3.00 
107 The Revolt of Modern Youth 
*«—Judge Ben B. Lindsey and 
Wainwright ae 
For: F price, $3.00 
108 Rasputin: " Holy Devil— 
Rene re. 


Former prtes, $5.00 
109. The Great 4 can Band- 


*Wagon—C 

BR price, $3.00 
110. Scouting on Two Continents 
*—Major Frederick Burnham. 
Former price, $5.00 
111 The Son _ of an: The 
‘—— «. ge Lud- 
The A tobio Buy fan 
e Au ography i = 

112. Ex-Colored gape 
i — 3.06 
m Tully. 


Johnson. For. 
113. Shanty _~ 
‘ormer price, $2.50 


11 An we. Journey—Walde- 
*mar Bonsels. For. pr., $4.00 
115. The Great Horn Spoon— 

*E. Wright. For. price: $5.00 
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THE SCARLET CORD HANGS 


FROM THE 
WALL OF JERICHO 


A NEWSBOY shouts ‘“‘paper!’’ A grocer puts out a price-tag 
on a barrel of potatoes. A ticket broker advises you that he 
sells ‘“‘the best seats for the ball game.”’ . . . These are all 
forms of advertising. 


Along the highways the motorist reads as he goes, ‘“‘Fresh 
Eggs,”’ or *“*Dahlias and Gladioli,”? or ‘““Newly picked Rasp- 
berries.”’ ... These are all forms of advertising. 


Few Englishmen of the Middle Ages could read, but each 
one knew a goat from a bull, and all could therefore pick 
their favorite hostelry by the sign it displayed. By the cos- 
tumes of the attendant priests a Roman could tell whether 
he was entering the temple of Adonis or Pallas Athene. 
Some hundreds of years before that a man named Joshua, 
the leader of a tribe of Jews, knew where to storm the city 
of Jericho because a scarlet cord hung from a window in 
the wall. ... These are all forms of advertising. 


In each of these cases a sign of some sort told people 


what they wanted to know, where they could buy some- 
thing, where they could get some special sort of informa- 
tion, where they could avail themselves of some special 
type of service. 


The advertising in this magazine tells you exactly these 
same things. Advertising is as much a part of your life 
as your telephone, your food, your business or your family. 
Indeed, most of these things are possible, partly because 
of advertising! 


The scarlet cord still hangs from the wall of Jericho. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


George Washington visited the plant 
in 1789 and, to judge from his diary 
entry for October thirtieth, was duly 
impressed. The “Cotton Stuffs’ he so 
admired were, so local advertisements 
ran, “Corduroys, royal ribs, thick setts, 
and stockinette . . . warranted to be 
Jower in price than English goods of the 
same kind and quality.” But though a 
single machine made as much thread a 
day as could ten women, the enterprise 
flopped, was abandoned in 1815. 

The mill at Pawtucket, R. I., erected 
in 1790 by Samuel Slater (“father of 
American manufactures’) and William 
Almy and financed by Moses Brown, is 
generally regarded as marking the real 
beginning of the industry in this coun- 
try. Slater, British-born, had worked in 
an English mill under Jedediah Strutt, 
Arkwright’s partner. Neither drawings 
nor machines were allowed to leave the 
Isles, but Slater, nothing daunted, de- 
signed his equipment from memory and 
was soon producing yarn. 


Nime-year-old Joseph Meister arrived 
in Paris, and with him his anxious Alsa- 
tian mother, on July 6, 1885. They came 
to seek out Louis Pasteur (who did not 
develop Pasteurized milk) on a matter 
of life and death. A mad dog had bitten 
Joseph in fourteen places two days be- 
fore, and now physicians added their 
entreaties that Pasteur take a hand. 

The illustrious French chemist, after 
five years of dangerous experimentation, 
had developed a vaccine—drying the 
virus obtained from the medulla oblon- 
gata of rabid animals was what turned 
the trick—that built up immunity from 
rabies in canines; he now gave his human 
charge a series of twelve injections 
against that frightful malady which 
affects nerve centers: hydrophobia. 

Meister lived. 

So did Pasteur’s second patient, J. B. 
Jupille, a brave shepherd lad who had 
grappled with a mad dog and pommeled 
it to death with his sabot, while his five 
companions fled in terror. 

And when, early in March, 1886, 
nineteen Russian peasants suffering 
from mad-wolf bites were rushed to 
Paris, Pasteur had the attention of the 
world. The wounds were a fortnight old, 
but by giving the muzhiks two husky 
doses daily Pasteur contrived to save 
the lives of all but three, who had been 
terribly mangled. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened on 
November 14, 1888, as a tribute to 
Pasteur’s work in this field. Before his 
time cauterization with a red-hot iron, 
as advocated by Aulus (or Aurelius) 
Cornelius Celsus in the first century 
A. D., was the most effective treatment 

nown. The ultrascopic germ that brings 
on hydrophobia still eludes investiga- 
tors, but the death rate has fallen to one 
per cent. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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A GUARANTEED 
INCOME ror LIFE 


$250 a month 


beginning at 


Age 55, 60 or 65 


HE Phoenix Mutual announces a new Retirement Income Plan under 
which you get not only immediate protection for your beneficiaries but 
also, for yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


What a $25,000 policy, payable at 
age 60, will do for you 








It guaranteesto youwhenyouare60 _ It guarantees upon death from any 


A Monthly Income for Lifeof . . $250.00 cause before age 60 

which eg . nage of eon : ci a A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $25,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon how Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
long you live. Or, if you prefer, a cash settlement lives 

Cn se sh + ee & % $33,750.00 


It guarantees upon death from ac- 


It guarantees in eventof permanent i jontal means before a ge 60 


total disability before age 60 A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $50,000.00 


A Monthly Disability Income of . . $250.00 Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
and payment of your premiums while disabled. lives. 


Send for the Facts 


The plan above is for an income of $250 a pay your first installment. As you continue 
month, payable at age 60. You may arrange to invest, the fulfillment of your life plans is 
» retire at —_ ages than y 2 wish. guaranteed, 

ou may provide for yourself a Retirement 
Income greater or smaller than $250 a month. PR —— = mage Negpens Bg i 
Plans for women are also available. ment, your payments would be made by us 

Other things you can provide for by this out of a cash reserve provided for that pur- 
program are: Money to leave your home free _ pose. Your home would be left clear of debt, 
of debt. An income for your wife in case she —_just as you had planned. Your children would 
should outlive you. Money tosend your __ go to college, expenses paid, if you had 
children to college, Money for emergencies. planned it so, And, beginning soon after you 
Money for special needs. There is hardly a _were disabled, you would have $250 a month 
financial problem which cannot be solved by to live on so long as the disability continued, 
this plan. even if it should last the rest of your life. 


A Retirement Income does not have to be We should like to send you an interesting 
aid for all at once. It is usually paid for in 28-page book called “How to Get the Things 
installments spread over a period of 20 years You Want,” which tells all about the Retire- 
or more. Naturally this makes the individual ment Income Plan and how it can be exactly 
installments comparatively small. suited to your own special needs. No cost. 
One of the great advantages of this plan is No obligation. Send for your copy of this free 
that it goes into operation the minute you book today. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. _ First Policy issued 1851 
Copyright 1931 P. M. L. 1. CO. 














PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 594 Elm St., Hartford, Conn, 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How To Get THE THINGS You Want.” 


Name. Date of Birth. 








Business Address__— 











Home Address_— 
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LOCAL TELEPHONE SERVICE ONCE COST 


‘240 A YEAR 

















In 1879, the New York telephone directory was a 
card listing 252 names. There were no telephone 
numbers, nor any need for them. When you tele- 
phoned, you gave the operator the name of the 
person you wanted. Service was slow, inadequate 
and limited principally to people of wealth. The 
cost of a single telephone was as high as $240 a year. 

Today, you can talk to any one of hundreds of 
thousands of telephone users for a fraction of what 
it then cost for connection with less than three 
hundred. Every new installation increases the 
scope and value of the telephones in your home 
or office. 

Twenty-four hours of every day, the telephone 
stands ready to serve you in the ordinary affairs of 
life and in emergencies. In the dead of night, it 
will summon a physician to the bedside of a sick 


child. Men transact a great part of their business 
over it. Women use it constantly to save steps and 
time in social and household duties. In an increasing 
number of ways, it helps to make this a united, 
more active, more efficient nation. 

Simply by lifting the receiver you become part 
of a nation-wide communication system that uses 
80,000,000 miles of wire, and represents an invest- 
ment of more than $4,000,000,000. Yet the cost of 
local service is only a few cents a day. 

Subscribers who look back over the month and 
consider what the telephone has meant to them 
in convenience, security and achievement are 
quick to appreciate its indispensable value and 
reasonable price. 

Frequently you hear it said—‘‘The telephone 
gives you a lot for your money.” 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY xX 
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